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Is  the  Bright  One  always  a  happy 
newspaper?  Or  does  it  get  mad? 


It  gets  mad.  That's  another 
reason  why  we  call  the  Sun-Times 
the  Bright  One.  Because  day  in 
and  day  out,  it’s  the  most  interesting 
exciting,  free-swinging  newspaper 
in  Chicago.  Cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin 
sinks  the  needle  into  anything  — or 
anybody  — he  thinks  is  phony. 

Sportswriter  Jack  Griffin  stirred  up  trouble 
with  his  campaign  to  give 

_ r>/X  Little  League  back  to 

Kupcinet, 

Ann  Landers  and  Paul  Molloy 
I  never  pull  their  punches. 

Maybe  this  is  why  more 
M  and  more  Chicagoans  are 
Uyr^JK  l\  ajL  waking  up  to  the  Bright 

I  One,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.* 
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CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

*And  why  so  many  advertisers  are  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago's  Top  Two 
(the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination) 


'  dpmi 


Baltimore  News  American,  the  number  one  family  newspaper... in  a  two-paper  town! 


The  News  American  passes  the  toughest  test  of  all 
.  .  .  with  advertisers  who  use  just  one  paper!  It's  true 
that  The  News  American  has  the  larger  circulation  of 
the  two  Baltimore  evening  newspapers.  And  that  it  has 
more  exclusive  coverage  in  households  with  three  or 
more  persons.  But  perhaps  the  most  revealing  statistic 
is  this:  60%  of  all  linage  placed  by  retail  advertisers 
who  use  just  one  newspaper  is  placed  in  The  News 
American.  In  short,  retailers  who  have  to  make  a  choice 


between  papers  .  .  .  and  whose  business  is  dependent 
on  getting  results  .  .  .  choose  the  Baltimore  News 
American.  It’s  the  number  one  family  newspaper  .  .  . 
in  a  two-paper  town! 


The  New^s^lmerican 

BALTIMOWC  V — ^  MAWVLAWO 

Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albaty  TiiM»4l«»R 

Aibaay  KaictertMCker  Nmrs 

laltlMn  Ntws  AmricM 

iMtM  iNtrd  AmtIcu  Md  Svaday  Mmtisdr 


Las  Angeles  Herald-Exaniner 
New  York  Joumai-Americaa 
San  Antonia  UgM 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bolletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Picterlai  Sonday  Magazine  fteip 
Pick-Tbe  Cemic  Weekly 


and  more  of  the  middle 


when  you  advertise  in  the 


It's  time  to  jettison  some  misinformation  about  New  York  media.  The  next  time 
somebody  says  The  News  is  a  mass  medium,  steer  him  right.  Tell  him  that 
The  News  is  not  only  Number  One  with  the  great  middle  millions  —  it’s  Number 
One  with  the  upper  strata,  too ! 

The  News  has  more  readers  with  family  incomes  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000  — and  more  over  $10,000  — than  any  New  York  newspaper.  You  get 
both  big  buying  powers  — buyers  of  yachts  and  yawls,  fur  coats  and  furniture, 
Scotch  and  soda  pop.  More  buyers  for  fewer  advertising  dollars  than  anything 
else  in  print  or  on  the  air. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  challenge,  you’re  right.  Ask  us  to  prove  it.  Get  the  mass. 
Get  the  class.  Get  the  must  buy  in  New  York  —  the  New  York  News. 
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fastest-growing 


of  Florida’s 
Top 

Newspaper  Markets 


During  1963,  Pinellas  County,  with  a  4.2% 
population  increase,  grew  faster  than  any 
other  of  Florida’s  top  newspaper  markets: 


Market 

Jan.  1963 

Jan.  1964 

Increase 

Percent 

Pinellas 

(St.  Petersburg) 

432,800 

450,800 

18,000 

4.27. 

Orange 

(Orlando) 

303,600 

314,100 

10,500 

3.47. 

Dade 

(Miami) 

1,057,800 

1,093,800 

36,000 

3.47, 

Hillsborough 

(Tampa) 

440,400 

452,800 

12,400 

2.87. 

Duval 

(Jacksonville) 

496,300 

507,800 

11,500 

2.37. 

Population  Orouth—SRDS  l.omumtr  Markets 


Only  the  combined  circulation  of  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent  effectively  covers 
Pinellas  County.  No  other  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  combination  has  circulation  of  consequence 
in  Pinellas,  the  richer,  faster-growing  half  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  —  Tampa  Metropolitan  Area. 


Total  Net  Paid  Circulation 
Morning  -  -  122,162 

Sunday  -  129,757 

Evening  -  19,891 

ABC  Audit  Report,  3/31/63 

(^t.  gptprsburg  iTimps^ 

FlOtIDAS  MST  NewsrAPt«___,^^ 

and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  8c  Finley,  Inc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

21-23 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau  Co:  ention, 
Schine  Inn,  Massena. 

21-25 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Manager'  Hot»l 
Biltmore,  New  York  City. 

21-26 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Sahara  Hotel,  Le:  Vegas, 
Nevada. 

21- 28 — California  Press  Association,  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York. 

22- July  3 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  managing  editors  t^d  news 
editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24- 28 — National  Editorial  Association,  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York, 

25- 27 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
Mark  Thomas,  Monterey. 

26 -  Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Vancouver. 

JULY 

9-12 — PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

13- 17 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Lafayette  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
13-24— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  sports  editors  (newipapars 

under  75,000),  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

AUGUST 

9-11 — SNPA  (Eastern  Division)  Mechanical  Conference.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

11-15 — United  States  Student  Press  Association,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

16-17— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinai, 
Blockade  Runner  Motel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

16- 18— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Community  Inn,  Kilgore,  Texas, 
16-19 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Sahara,  Las 

Vegas,  Nev. 

23- 27- Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

SEPTEMBER 

5-11 — International  Typographical  Union  convention.  Princess  Kaiulani 
Hotel,  Honolulu. 

13-16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Stadium  View  Inn,  Flushing 
Meadow,  N.  Y. 

15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  of  Canada,  Mount  Royal  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

18-20 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Continental 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

18-20 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland, 
Me. 

26- 27 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Hotel,  Decatur. 

27- 29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Claridge  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

28 -  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OCTOBER 

4-6— PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

4- 7 — NNPA  Central  Region  Convention,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

5- 7 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  conference.  Statler 

Hilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

11-17 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

18-20 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

20-22 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  20th  general  assembly,  Hotel 
Maria  Isabel,  Mexico  City. 

22-24 — PNPA  annual  convention,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Sheraton. 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NOVEMBER 

17- 21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Mountain  Shadows, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

18- 21 — National  Editorial  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show,  Pick- 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 
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During  the  past  year,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


gained  over  50,000  new  families 

in  weekday  circulation 

Since  March  1963,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  gained  more 
new  readers  than  all  the  daily  community  newspapei’s  in 
the  Los  Angeles  market  combined.  The  Times  now  reaches 
the  largest  newspaper  audience  ever  attained  in  The  West 
—  more  than  812,000  families  eveiy  weekday— more  than 
1,149,000  evciy  Sunday— and  the  largest  home-delivered 
circulation  in  the  nation. 


.widened  its  lead  over  the  2nd  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  newspaper 

The  Times  gained  over  three  times  as  many  new  readers 
as  the  second  metroi)olitan  newspaper  and  is  now  fii-st  by 
more  than  87,000  families  weekdays— 419,000  on  Sundays. 

maintained  and  strengthened  its 
leadership  in  advertising  volume 

During  the  past  year,  Los  Angeles  retailere  placed  71^ 
of  their  metropolitan  newspaper  advertising  in  The 
Times.  Classified  advertisei-s  chose  The  Times  by  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  four  to  one.  Again  in  1964,  as  in  the  past  nine  years. 
The  Times  is  publishing  more  advertising  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  nation  — with  a  leaderehip,  in  the  1st 
quarter  alone,  of  more  than  5  million  lines. 

iVs  been  quite  a  year. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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COUNTY  COVERAGE 

ftltJu/tc  ReSIILTKI 


-  SAWYER .  FERGUSON  -  WALKER  COMPANY.  INC..  Nctiooal  R«pi»»Bt«tiy»i - 


When  top  management  is 
deciding  how  to  use  an 
advertising  budget... 


bs5*  the  mi  STREET  J0l'R.\.4L. 


What’s  News— 


...help  them  decide.  Tell  your  sales  story  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  their  every- business ■ 
day- source  for  important  business  information. 


Editions  Published:  Eastern,  Midwest,  Southwest,  Paciftc  Coast 
Distributed  everyw/iere  every  business  day. 


®|jf  Scranton  ®tmf s 


rwin  J  s^olumn 

'k  ir  ir  ir  it  it 

WHAT  DOCUME.NTS  would  you  choose  for  the  foyer  .alls  of 
your  newspaper  plant?  Edgar  F.  Elfstrom,  1  ilUrton 
(Calif.)  I\'ews  Tribune,  selected  copies  of  the  Declar:  tion  of 
Independence,  United  States  Constitution,  Bill  of  Riglits  and 
Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proclamation.  .  .  .  Irving  (Doc)  )esfor 
a  35-year  AP  staffer,  “Camera  Angles”  columnist  and  promo¬ 
tion  department  artist,  is  president  of  Parent  AssembK  \o.  1. 
Society  of  American  Magicians.  .  .  .  Gordon  Hanson.  RapU 
City  (S.  D.)  Journal,  rode  shotgun  on  a  stagecoach  hearing 
10,(HK3  silver  dollars  on  a  450-mile  trip  from  Denver  ti>  Dead- 
wood,  S.  D.,  in  observance  of  South  Dakota’s  75th  anniversary 
of  statehood.  .  .  .  Editor  Hank  Mathews,  Carlsbad  (,N.  M.l 
Current-Argus,  sends  along  mastheads  of  four  New  Mexico 
and  one  Nebraska  newspapers  which  are  including  the  towns' 
ZIP  code  numbers  on  the  datelines. 

Former  Gov.  Wesley  Powell,  now  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Hampton  (N.  H.)  Union,  will  become  “rich”  in  the  .nanner 
that  jokesters  have  long  insisted  is  the  only  possible  way  for 
a  newspaperman  to  do  so.  He  has  inherited  the  bulk  of  a 
S96,000  estate — or  an  estimated  $76,602 — left  by  the  late  Miss 
Frances  Healey  of  Hampton  Falls  “in  grateful  appreciation  of 
his  filial  kindness.”  As  her  attorney,  the  former  governor 
handled  Miss  Healey’s  financial  and  legal  affairs  for  manv 
years.  .  .  .  Robert  C.  Sallies,  publisher  of  the  Advertiser-Demo¬ 
crat,  a  weekly  newspaper  covering  Norway  and  South  Paris. 
Me.,  graduated  from  the  Andover-Newton  Theological  School 
in  Newton  Center,  Mass.  .  .  .  Aware  that  he  is  doomed  to 
die  of  cancer  this  year,  Bradford  Smith,  55,  who  writes  a 
column  for  several  Vermont  newspapers,  says  that  in  his  twilight  | 
of  life  “every  morning  you  awaken,  every  flower,  every  letter  j 
you  receive,  every  friend  you  greet  has  a  new  meaning.”  .  . . 
Suburban  Windsor,  Conn.’s  new  swimming  pool  in  Stroll  Park 
will  be  named  after  Carlan  H.  Goslee,  a  newspaperman  for  50 
years,  both  with  the  Hartford  Times  and  the  Hartford  Courani. 

Vigor  IS  ceded 

There  is  no  reason  that  is  valid 
For  editorials  being  pallid. 

—Tom  Pease 

Rick  Carroll,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  IS'tmis,  seeing  a  “Personal 
Mention”  in  E&P  about  Philip  Axe  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 
notes  that  the  name  makes  a  real  sharp  “Pressie” — “I’m 
Axe  from  the  Blade.”  .  .  .  When  the  Indianapolis  News 
interviewed  12  persons  about  how  they  will  spend  money 
from  the  new  tax  cut,  three  of  them  were  named  Buck. 
Cash  and  Dollarhide.  .  .  .  Columnist  Don  MacLean,  IVash- 
ington  Daily  News,  reports  a  crate  arrived  in  this  country 
marked  books  and  with  the  title  “To  Bed  on  Tuesdays.”  In¬ 
spectors  thought  the  title  was  a  trifle  racy  and  opened  the 
crate.  The  book  was  a  biography  of  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
magazine  in  England,  which  went  to  bed  every  Tuesday. 

Twice-Told  Tales  At  The  Rini’—- 

“Wcdl,  I  know  you’ve  run  the  same  picture  before,  but  this 
month's  meeting  was  the  must  important  we  ever  had." 

“Yes,  I  understand  you’re  right  on  deadline,  but  I  promised 
old  Oiarlie  if  I  was  ever  down  this  way,  I’d  look  in.  He  worked 
this  slot  for  18  months  back  in.  .  .  .’’ 

“I’m  new  ul  this  PK  business  and  I  thought  maybe  this  once 
yiMi  wouldn’t  mind  a  single-spaced  carbon  copy.” 

“I’m  sure  you’ll  want  this  for  Page  One  and  you’ll  notice  that 
there  at  the  top  I’ve  suggested  the  headline  for  it." 

“When  you're  through  with  the  picture,  would  you  return  it  to 
me  along  with  three  or  four  clippings  of  the  story?” 

“Hi,  there.  ...  1  used  to  be  in  the  newspaper  game  myself.  .  .  •" 
—Bill  Copeland,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal 
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U^TbiUs  you  for 

its  share  of  the  New  York 

Metropolitan  market 

just  as  the  Times,  Herald -Tribune, 

Journal  -  American,  World  -Telegram 

and  Post  do . . . 

It  just  bills  you  a  lot  less! 


PUBLICATION 

CIRC. 

9/30/63 

5M  LINE 
RATE 

COST 

PERM 

NEWS 

1,918,046 

$4.22 

$2.20 

uiayr 

771,188 

2.40 

3.11 

TIMES 

603,574 

2.25 

3.73 

JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

506,746 

1.90 

3.75 

WORLD  TELEGRAM  &  SUN 

373,849 

1.68 

4.49 

HERALD-TRIBUNE 

282,005 

1.47 

5.21 

POST 

317,237 

1.72 

5.42 

FOR  THE  FULL  EXCITING  UNYT  STORY... CALL: 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  212  HA  1-4400 


editorial 


Newspaper  PR 

The  president  of  one  of  the  leailin^  public  relations  linns  says  in  this 
issue  of  K!tl*  that  newspapers  are  “deficient  iti  their  pitblic  rela¬ 
tions.”  It  betonies  of  more  titan  jtassing  interest  wlieii  yon  read 
another  interview  in  this  issue  with  Norman  H.  Stronse,  liead  of  }. 
Walter  Tliompson  Company,  tlie  world’s  largest  advertising  agency. 

Shortly  alter  he  became  president  of  |W'r  in  19.55  .Mr.  Stronse  told 
EltP  that  while  top  exet  ntives  of  TV,  ratlio  aiul  magazines  call  on  him 
fretptentlv  he  rarely  sees  newspajter  ptiblishers.  I'liis  week  he  com¬ 
ments: 

“That  is  still  true.  The  newspaper  pidtlishers  seem  to  hold  alool 
from  Its  in  the  agency  business.  I  ilon’t  know  why.  I  would  welcome 
a  (hance  to  talk  with  them,  to  find  ottt  first  haiul  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  newspaper  medium. 

“I  think  they  are  missing  a  bet  in  not  taking  ailvatitage  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  great  ititerest  people  have  iti  newspapers.  We  dej>end  on  daily 
newspapers  as  we  do  u|M)n  foixl.  I'here’s  a  lot  of  romance  iti  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  production  of  newspapers,  but  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  the  publishers  are  not  dropping  in  to  talk  it  over  with  me 
— and  believe  me,  my  door  is  open  to  them.” 

When  Mr.  Stronse  notes  “there  are  great  opportunities  totlay  for 
the  newspaper  medium,”  his  commetits  gain  added  significance. 

E!tP  has  said  in  the  past  that  newspajiers  imtst  be  sold  by  everyone 
from  the  top  down.  Newspaper  comjietitors  are  doing  it  that  way. 
Their  rhief  executives  realize  thev  can  get  through  doors  that  are 
blocked  to  their  salesmen  and  they  don’t  waste  a  minute  doing  it. 
Mr.  Stronse  has  an  open  door  for  newspajiers  and  we  feel  sure  the 
same  situation  exists  at  other  major  agencies. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  no  amoutit  of  newspaper  sellitig  at  the 
metlia  buyer  level  is  going  to  win  a  line  of  advertising  for  any  paper 
unless  the  agency  and  the  client  have  made  that  first  important  deci¬ 
sion  to  use  newspapers.  I'hat  is  where  the  whole  newspaper  sales 
team  must  work  its  hardest  including  the  publishers. 


Standardized  Rolls 

ORi.u-wii)E  Standardization  of  newspajier  page  sizes  and  newsprint 
rolls  may  be  a  good  idea  which  would  effect  .some  economies 
of  benefit  to  lioth  publishers  and  newsprint  manttfactitrers,  but  a 
current  effort  to  bring  this  about  is  questionable. 

The  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  first  reported 
the  existence  of  the  project  to  its  member  associations.  It  was  pro- 
}x)sed  liy  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  being  conducted  by  the  International 
Standardizational  Organization,  a  federation  of  the  National  Standaixl- 
ization  .Associations  of  many  countries.  It  has  been  carried  on  to  the 
jxiint  of  forming  recommendations  without  consulting  either  with 
publishers  or  manufacturers  in  North  America  and  AVestern  Ettrope. 

'I'o  say  that  this  is  a  complicated  subject  is  a  masterful  understate¬ 
ment.  The  multiplicity  of  page  sizes  and  roll  widths  can  never  be 
standardized  without  thorough  study  and  consultation  with  publishers, 
newsprint  manufat  turers  and  press  manufacturers. 

It  is  illogical  to  condemn  the  projxisal  just  becaitse  of  its  .Soviet 
origin.  But  the  methodology  etnployed  so  far  is  redolent  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  system  of  itn{X)sing  rules  and  regulations  from  the  toji. 
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letters 


k,:ports  from  u.s.a. 

The  iilk  of  criticism  aimed  at  the 
United  tates  in  the  big-city  press  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  a;*d  New  Zealand  can  be  traced  to 
three  sources:  overseas  columnists  (usu¬ 
ally  British)  writing  from  the  United 
States  li>r  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Press,  \inerican  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  (ailhough  unwittingly),  and  Ameri- 
lan  tourists  abroad. 

The-'c  are  some  of  the  findings  from  a 
study  of  eight  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 
four  from  each  of  the  two  countries. 

The  “overseas  correspondents”  which 
appear  with  some  regularity  in  the  daily 
press  of  the  two  countries,  are  generally 
attached  to  a  British  publication  or  fea¬ 
ture  service,  and  feed  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  press  on  a  free-lance  basis. 

Often,  the  topics  covered  in  these  col¬ 
umns  would  not  meet  the  U.S.  standards 
of  news.  What  is  more,  the  study  revealed 
that  the  events  reported  by  these  corre¬ 
spondents  were  probably  never  reported 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.  press. 

For  example,  one  such  columnist  re¬ 
ported  that  New  York  City  policemen  were 
taking  “protection  money”  from  beatniks. 
Another  distorted,  if  not  completely  false 
account  stated  that  a  “Hitler  Youth  Move¬ 
ment”  was  flourishing  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  that  Nazi  marching 
*  songs  in  “rock  ’n  roll”  were  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  teen-age  music. 

A  second  source  of  unfavorable  news 
consisted  of  articles  and  editorials  re¬ 
printed  from  American  newspapers  and 
newsmagazines.  .Although  these  often  criti¬ 
cal  commentaries  on  social  and  political 
issues  in  the  United  States  were  written 
primarily  for  domestic  consumption,  their 
republication  in  the  press  of  a  foreign 
country  must  be  considered  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  free  press  in  an  open  society. 

Two  New  Zealand  papers  featured  re¬ 
prints  from  an  American  magazine — “The 
Best  of  Time”  series.  While  all  these  arti¬ 
cles  were  not  classified  unfavorable,  many 
of  them  represented  severe  criticism  of 
some  phase  of  American  life,  and  those 
■  who  read  such  commentaries  in  a  foreign 
I  country,  read  them  out  of  context. 

The  number  of  reported  incidents  in¬ 
volving  .American  tourists  was  not  exces- 
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FOR  A  VERY  IMPORTANT  DATE' 


Basset,  Scripps  Howard 


BY  GOLLY,  THERE'S  SCRANTON 

Tamblyn,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Chronicle 
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sive,  but  such  items  appeared  often  enough 
to  be  disturbing,  and  in  most  instances,  the 
stories  were  classified  as  unfavorable  to 
the  United  States.  In  at  least  three  cases 
over  a  three-month  period,  the  tourist 
seemed  to  accent  the  advantages  of  U.S. 
life  while  stressing  the  inconveniences 
found  in  the  country  being  visited. 

One  incident  provoked  the  following 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Sydney  Daily 
Telegraph: 

*  *  * 

.Arnold  Broes  strikes  me  as  being  a 
typical  American  tourist — one  eye,  small 
brain,  loud  mouth. 

•Americans  go  overseas  to  see  something 
different,  and  then  complain  because  it  is 
not  the  same  as  America. 

Mr.  Broes,  I  long  for  the  day  when  an 
.American  will  travel  overseas  with  his 

eyes  open  and  his  mouth  shut. 

*  *  * 

In  general,  coverage  of  the  United 
States  was  complete  and  objective.  In  fact, 
the  average  New  Zealand  or  Australian 
reader  got  more  news  about  the  U.S.  in 
his  daily  paper  than  the  average  U.S. 
paper  gives  about  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Largest  proportion  of  news  was  devoted 
to  politics  (internal  and  foreign),  the 

space  program.  HollyTvood  personalities, 
the  military  and  sports — approximately  in 
that  order. 

There  was  little  news  about  race  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  United  .States,  and  only  slight 
coverage  of  agriculture,  labor,  religion, 
education  and  art. 

The  over-all  picture  of  the  U.S.  was  a 
favorable  one,  although  about  one-third  of 
all  the  news  published  was  considered  in 
some  way  critical  or  unfavorable. 

The  single  most  important  shortcoming 
in  the  coverage  is  one  that  plagues  all  in¬ 
ternational  coverage — the  lack  of  continu¬ 
ity  in  the  coverage  of  many  events  and  the 
lack  of  background  information  that  would 
allow  the  foreign  reader  to  place  isolated 
news  events  in  the  proper  perspective. 

Richard  W.  Budd 

School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Short  Takes 


Classified: 

Man  Wanted  —  With  good  knowledge 
of  English  grammer  and  spelling.  — 
Springfield  (Ohio)  News  and  Sun. 

• 

Nice  bedroom,  fan,  privileges  with  one 
girl.  —  Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

• 

For  Sale  —  Folding  carriage,  Birch 
crib,  folding  cat.  —  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Bay  News. 

• 

Capable  general  wanted,  age  limit  404 
years,  for  modem  new  home.  —  St. 
Catharines  (Ont.)  Standard. 

• 

For  Sale  —  Six-room  arrogant  ranch, 
garage,  finished  rec.  room.  —  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press. 
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What 

it  takes 

to  cover 
an 

elephant 


Brooks  Atkinson 
Russell  Baker 
Felix  Belair  Jr. 
Lawrence  E.  Davies 
Gladwin  Hill 
Arthur  Krock 
Jack  Langguth 
Anthony  Lewis 
Joseph  A.  Loftus 
Earl  Mazo 
Charles  Mohr 
John  D.  Morris 
John  B.  Oakes 
Nan  Robertson 
James  Reston 
Harrison  Salisbury 
Claude  Sitton 
C.  L.  Sulzberger 
Wallace  Turner 
Tom  Wicker 
Fendall  W.  Yerxa 


When  the  nation’s  Republicans 
gather  in  San  Francisco  next 
month,  The  New  York  Times  will 
be  there,  too. 


In  full  force. 


To  feature  the  full  force  of  New 
York  Times  election-year  cover¬ 
age  on  your  front  page,  write 
or  call  today  for  full  details. 


The  New  York  Times 
News  Service 
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Nt^tworks  Take  Big  States 
For  Fast  Vote  Tabulation 


Assignments  Give  12  States  Each 
To  AP  and  UPI  in  Election  Pool 


Assignments  for  gathering  the 
votes  in  the  Presidential,  Guber¬ 
natorial  and  Senatorial  races  in 
November  give  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  job  to  the  broadcasters 
in  the  newly  organized  Network 
Election  Service. 

ABG  News,  CBS  News  and 
NBC  News  will  each  take  nine 
states  and  put  an  army  of 
y0,00()  vote  i-eporters  in  the  field 
at  precinct  levels  to  speed  up  the 
election  night  tabulations. 

The  Associated  Press  has  been 
given  the  following  states  to 
cover  for  the  socalled  quick  tally 
on  the  top  of  the  ticket: 

Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
*  Idaho,  low’a,  Louisiana,  Mon¬ 
tana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dako- 
j  ta,  Oregon,  Vermont  and  Vir- 
1  ginia. 

United  Press  International 
also  has  been  allotted  12  states: 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Maine,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming. 

On  the  ABC  list  are:  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Florida,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Washington  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

CBS  Has  New  York 

CBS  has:  Colorado,  District 
of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
-Missouri,  New  York,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  In 
New  York  City,  it  is  planned  to 
man  each  polling  place  rather 
than  wait  for  the  usual  reports 
to  police  headquarters. 

NBC  will  cover:  California, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  South 
Carolina. 

The  wire  services  were  as- 
signe<l  the  states  where  the  vote 
is  not  regarded  as  critical  and 
I  much  of  the  job  can  be  done  at 
the  county  level  rather  than 
having  precinct  reporter.s.  How¬ 
ever,  the  latter  system  will  be 
use<l  in  the  more  populous  states. 

While  participating  in  the 
vote-counting  pool  to  this  extent, 


the  wire  services  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  their  compilation  of  ballots 
in  other  contests  in  all  of  the 
states.  The  network  pool  will 
relieve  them  of  the  chore  of  tab¬ 
ulating  the  returns  for  the 
Presidential,  Gubernatorial  and 
Senatorial  races  which  will  be 
done  at  an  election  center  in 
New  York  City. 

In  states  where  the  broad¬ 
casters  will  be  bringing  in  the 
votes,  they  are  committed  under 
the  pool  arrangement  to  complete 
the  task  to  the  point  of  what 
the  wire  services  call  “a  clean¬ 
up.”  This  makes  allowance  for 
a  few  missing  districts  if  the 
tally  appears  to  be  lop-sided. 

When  UPI  announced  its 
willingness  to  participate  in  the 
NES  last  week  (E&P,  June  13), 
the  hope  was  expressed  for  an 
extension  of  the  pooling  idea 
with  AP  so  that  the  two  wire 
services  would  combine  their 
efforts  in  other  vote-gathering 
operations. 

Pool  Extension  Sought 

Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
UPI,  stated: 

“We  have  joined  the  1964 
election  pool  and  hope  that  its 
structure  can  be  broadened  in 
time  for  the  1966  elections. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  com¬ 
bined  election  service  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  step  toward  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  national  election  bu¬ 
reau  utilizing  the  facilities  and 
talents  of  all  interested  journal¬ 
istic  organizations. 

“The  1964  pool,  in  which  the 
UPI  now  joins  the  three  major 
netwoi'ks  and  the  Associated 
Press,  will  collect  and  report 
returns  for  only  the  top  contests 
— President,  Senators  and  Gov¬ 
ernors.  The  UPI  must  go  much 
further  on  its  own  by  providing 
newspaper  and  broadcast  sub¬ 
scribers  the  results  of  all  other 
contests  in  the  50  states — Con¬ 
gressmen,  legislators,  judges, 
etc.  The  AP  has  a  similar  obli¬ 
gation  to  its  subscrilHjrs. 

“We  hope  that  we  can  work 


jointly  with  the  AP  in  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  rest  of  the  ballot  in 
all  50  states  in  November.  This 
would  eliminate  much  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  could  speed  up 
the  coverage  of  both  news 
services.” 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AP,  said, 

“VV’e  w’elcome  UPI  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Network  Election 
Service. 

“Further  refinements  in  the 
l)ool  arrangements  cen  be  ex¬ 
plored  after  the  present  ma¬ 
chinery’-  for  national  collections 
with  the  networks  is  organized. 

“The  question  of  a  further 
pool  on  local  returns  will  have 
to  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of 
whether  there  was  equity  by  the 
l)articipants  in  their  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  whether,  in  fact,  it 
would  produce  economies  and  a 
more  efficient  service.” 

‘Ecumenical  Movement’ 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  UPI,  viewed  the 
election  pool  as  “a  limited 
ecumenical  movement”  in  the 
news-communications  industry. 

“Suffragan  bishops  in  the  net¬ 
works  and  wire  services,”  he 
commented,  “have  agreed  for 
the  common  good  to  put  aside 
briefly  their  differences  over 
infallibility.” 

He  said  he  was  hopeful  that 
the  joint  effort  for  the  three 
major  contests  would  be  enlarged 
to  encompass  contests  for  other 
offices. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  this  is  the 
way  “the  consortium”  will  work: 

'The  two  news  services  will 
cover  the  top  contests  in  12 
states  each,  the  three  networks 
in  nine  each  including  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  All  returns 
will  l>e  assembled  in  state  or 
regional  centers  and  transmitted 
to  New  York.  Here,  as  the  plu¬ 
ralities  roll  up,  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  will  produce  frequent 
popular  vote  totals  which  will  be 
available  simultaneously  to  all. 

Returns  from  other  state  con¬ 
tests  will  lie  reported  independ¬ 
ently  as  usual  by  UPI  and  AP 
unless  the  two  news  services  can 
work  out  an  agreement  to  extend 
their  cooperation. 

“The  consortium,”  Mr.  John¬ 
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son  remarked,  “offers  the  net¬ 
works  freedom  from  fear  of 
l)eing  second  or  third  with  the 
biggest  popular  vote.  Otherwise 
one  network  could  spend  as  much 
as  $2  million  with  no  guarantee 
of  being  first.  Now  all  three  and 
the  two  news  services  together 
plan  to  spend  less  than  $2  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  coordinated  effort. 

“Under  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
sortium  the  broadcasters  are 
free  to  project  results  on  the 
l)asis  of  returns  from  selected 
precincts  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past.  The  networks  have  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  doing  this  and 
there  will  still  l)e  lively  competi¬ 
tion  in  this  area,  especially  in 
the  presidential  race.” 

As  viewed  by  Bill  Leonard, 
executive  producer  of  the  CBS 
News  Election  Unit,  the  jiooling 
arrangement  means  the  day  is 
nearer  when  news  media  will 
stop  covering  elections  as  if  they 
were  a  horse  race  just  l)egin- 
ning. 

“The  only  real  race,”  he  said, 
“is  getting  the  votes  tallied  after 
the  polls  have  closed.  The  elec¬ 
tion  is  all  over.” 

In  the  California  primary,  Mr. 
Leonard  said,  99%  of  the  votes 
had  been  cast  when  CBS  de¬ 
clared  at  7:22  p.m.  (EDT)  that 
Senator  Goldwater  was  victori¬ 
ous  over  Governor  Rockefeller. 
The  announcement  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  Vote  Profile 
Analysis  -which,  Mr.  Leonard 
insisted,  is  not  a  “projection” 
but  a  scientific  system  for  por¬ 
traying  political  behavior. 

‘Judgment  of  Fact’ 

With  more  than  50%  of  the 
votes  counted  in  the  key  pre¬ 
cincts,  Mr.  Leonard  said,  it  was 
his  “judgment  of  fact”  that 
Goldwater  would  carry’  the  GOP 
primary  by  51%  of  the  total. 

The  wire  services,  he  said, 
continued  their  tabulation  in 
“the  slow,  inexpensive  way,” 
which  was  “not  illegitimate — 
just  late.” 

Mr.  Leonard  deplored  the  fact 
that  some  stations  chose  to  qual¬ 
ify  the  CBS  finding  of  a  Gold- 
water  victory  by  going  along 
with  wire  service  figures  that 
were  “still  in  the  third  inning.” 

James  C.  Hagerty,  the  former 
White  House  press  secretary 
who  is  vicepresident  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  -  Paramount 
theaters,  declared  this  week  he 
favored  a  law  to  prevent  TV 
from  announcing  presidential 
election  returns  in  eastern  states 
while  polls  on  the  west  coast  are 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Walker  Libel  Case 
On  Trial  in  Texas 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  first  of  former  Maj.  Gen. 
Edwin  A.  Walker’s  libel  suits 
a^inst  the  A.ssociated  Press 
and  other  news  media  was  on 
trial  here  this  week  in  district 
court  l)efore  a  jury  of  four 
women  and  eipht  men. 

In  .suits  filed  around  the  coun¬ 
try  claims  for  damages  exceed 
$20  million.  The  AP  is  the  sole 
defendant  here  to  a  complaint 
that  its  news  stories  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1962,  falsely  pictured  the 
former  Army  officer,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Dallas,  as  leadinp  a 
charge  of  students  against  Fed¬ 
eral  marshals  during  the  .s(‘gre- 
gation  riot  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  at  Oxford. 

In  its  defense  against  the 
claim  for  $2  million  damages, 
the  AP  contended  that  its  stor- 
i€*s  were  true  and  that  they  con¬ 
tained  no  malice  toward  the  ex¬ 
general  who  has  admitted  he  is 
a  meml>er  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  an  ultra-conservative 
group. 

Swurrr  Identified 

Testifying  for  the  plaintiff, 
one  of  the  rioters — Richard  H. 
Sweat,  20,  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  a 
pre-law  student — said  the  for¬ 
mer  General  declined  to  lead  the 
disorder  which  protested  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  James  Meredith,  a 
Negro. 

“I  found  out  General  Walker 
wouldn’t  lead  us,”  Mr.  Sweat 
declared.  Under  cross-examina¬ 
tion  he  said  he  heard  the  54- 
year-old  General  tell  a  brick- 
hurling  mob,  “Keep  up  the  pro¬ 
test.” 

The  General’s  law>'ers  read 
from  a  deposition  by  Reiman 
Morin,  AP  reporter,  that  identi¬ 
fied  Van  H.  Saveli,  22,  as  the 
only  source  of  his  report  about 
Walker’s  role.  Mr.  Morin,  in  the 
deposition,  recalled  after  lengthy 
probing  of  his  memory  that 
Saveli  was  the  only  person  he 
could  remember  telling  him  that 
Walker  led  the  charge. 

Saveli  stated  he  had  attended 
Missi.ssippi  College  at  Clinton 
for  one  year.  He  had  no  formal 
education  in  journalism  and  had 
done  some  sports  writing  for  a 
national  weekly  newspaper. 

In  the  deposition,  Saveli  said 
he  was  within  five  or  six  feet 
of  the  ex-soldier  when  someone 
asked  him,  “General,  will  you 
lead  us  to  the  steps?” 

When  Walker  nodded  his 
head,  Saveli  related,  the  crowd 
closed  around  him  and  advanced 
toward  the  marshals.  The  mar¬ 
shals  fired  tear  gas  and  the 


group  retreated,  whereujjon 
Walker  said,  “Well,  we’ll  get  to¬ 
gether  and  charge  again.” 

Sav’ell  .said  he  ran  to  a  phone. 
He  admitted  he  didn’t  have  time 
to  write  down  exact  quotations 
but  Walker  had  spoken  to  that 
effect. 

Reporter  Didn't  See  “(Jtarge” 

Another  witness  for  Walker 
was  A1  Kuettner,  UPI  reporter 
who  covered  the  Oxford  riot. 
His  testimony,  too,  was  from  a 
dejtosition.  .4t  no  time  during 
the  night  of  Sept.  30,  1962,  had 
he  .seen  Walker  lead  any  kind 
of  a  charge  against  the  mar¬ 
shals,  he  stated. 

Gen.  Walker,  who  commanded 
the  troops  sent  to  Little  Rock  in 
1957  to  quell  a  school  disorder, 
testified  he  had  then  developed 
the  concept  against  the  use  of 
military  forces  in  a  strictly  civil¬ 
ian  domain. 

When  he  arrived  at  Oxford, 
he  recalled,  a  student  implored 
him  to  lead  the  protest. 

“I  told  them,”  he  said,  “This 
was  not  the  place  for  violence, 
that  no  \iolence  was  intended  . . . 
I  .said  if  there  is  any  bloodshed, 
it  will  be  on  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  government.” 

AP  Counsel  J.  A.  Gooch  ques¬ 
tioned  Walker  about  a  film  show¬ 
ing  a  news  conference  four  days 
liefore  the  riot.  Walker  was 
heard  to  say,  “Bring  your  flag, 
your  tent  and  your  skillet.” 

Walker  characterized  it  as 
“an  original  phrase”  but  ex¬ 
plained  he  meant  the  .students 
would  need  some  place  to  stay 
and  something  to  eat. 

“And  a  flag  to  rally  around?” 
Gooch  asked.  Walker  said  yes. 

Walker  said  his  only  purpose 
in  going  to  Oxford  was  to  see 
what  happened  if  Federal  troops 
were  called  in.  He  didn’t  trust 
the  press  to  report  it  accurately. 
Gooch  drew  from  him  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  courts  had  forbid¬ 
den  anyone  to  interfere  with 
Meredith’s  entry  to  the  univer- 
.sity. 

Two  per.sons,  including  a 
newspaperman,  were  killed  in 
the  riots. 

During  cross-examination,  the 
AP  lawyer  also  introduced  a 
recording  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  speech  urging  peace  on 
the  Ole  Miss  campus.  Gooch 
asked  Walker  if  he  had  com¬ 
mented:  “Nauseating  .  .  .  nau¬ 
seating.”  The  General  said  he 
might  have  made  such  a  remark. 

Walker’s  lawyers  rested  his 
case  on  the  sixth  day  of  testi¬ 
mony. 


CONTROVERSIAL  FIGURE — This  picture  of  former  Gen.  Edwin  A 
Walker  was  taken  when  federal  troops  escorted  him  from  the  court¬ 
house  in  Oxford,  Miss,  during  the  racial  disturbance  Oct.  I,  1962. 


AP  oi)ened  its  defense  with 
Craig  Ellis,  26,  a  UPI  reporter, 
who  covered  the  riots  for  the 
.Vri,s7(i’(7/c  Banner.  He  testified 
that  Walker  made  a  speech  to 
students  from  a  Confederate 
monument  on  the  campus  and 
added : 

“He  stood  where  he  was  for 
a  short  time,  then  turned  left 
and  stepped  down  from  the  mon¬ 
ument.  He  took  several  steps  up 
the  walk  by  himself.  I  recall 
that  one  or  maybe  two  men 
caught  up  with  him.  They  moved 
up  the  sidewalk.  About  that  time 
the  i)eople  listening  to  him 
moved  behind  him  and  then  a 
.solid  line  formed  behind  the 
General.” 

The  Rev.  Duncan  Gray  Jr.,  an 
Episcopal  minister,  testified  that 
Walker  congratulated  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  “what  you  are  doing 
here  tonight”  and  urged  them, 
“Stand  fast,  Ije  firm,  you  will 
win  in  the  end.” 

The  speech,  the  clergj'man 
.sai<l,  inflamed  and  incited  the 
students  and  they  ignored  pleas 
to  remain  calm  and  lay  down 
their  weapons. 

After  l>eing  mauled  by  the 
crowd,  Gray  said  he  saw  “A 
general  movement  which  you 
might  call  a  charge  toward  the 
U.  S.  marshals.” 

The  defense  rested  after  three 
days  of  testimony  and  the  case 
went  to  the  jury  Thursday 
afternoon. 

• 

The  First  Week 

Atlanta 

In  its  first  week  of  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Atlanta  Times  pub¬ 
lished  ads  from  571  local  and 
national  accounts,  including  ma¬ 
jor  food  chains.  Advertising 
Director  R.  D.  Carney  reported 
the  total  numt)er  of  pages  as 
374. 


E&P  Appoints 
New  Librarian 

Mi.ss  Janet  Haslett,  librarian 
at  Ekitok  &  Pi’BLisHER  since 
1944,  retires!  this  week.  Her  suc- 
ces.sor  is  Miss  La  Verne  Bruce 
who  previously  was  employed  in 
library  and  lesearch  work  for 
several  firms,  including  Ruder  k 
Finn  Inc.,  public  relations. 

During  Miss  Haslett’s  service 
the  E&P  Library  continued  its 
proud  record  of  assistance  to 
students,  industry  researchers 
and  many  others  around  the 
woild  engaged  in  i)rojects  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  history  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  newspaper  publishing. 
The  E&P  Library  handles  scores 
of  inquiries  daily  in  addition  to 
.serving  the  reference  needs  of 
the  E&P  staff. 

Both  Miss  Haslett  and  her 
successor  are  members  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association. 
Miss  Bruce  earned  a  degree  in 
library  science  at  Southern  Con¬ 
necticut  State  College,  New 
Haven.  Miss  Lillian  Beisler  re¬ 
mains  as  assistant  librarian. 

• 

Le  Roy  Pitts,  Leader 
Ill  ’06  Disaster,  Dies 

San  Francisco 

LeRoy  C.  Pitts,  77,  who  led 
his  press  crew  in  saving  the 
Han  Francisco  News  printing 
equipment  from  fire  following 
the  1906  earthquake  is  dead. 
Pressmen  dragged  the  press 
from  the  burning  News  build¬ 
ing  and  buried  it  for  use  an¬ 
other  day. 

Mr.  Pitts,  long  head  of  the 
News’  pressroom,  retired  in 
1959  when  the  News  was  merged 
with  the  Ban  Francisco  Call' 
Bulletin. 
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...  A.»  TVT  11  don’t  read  newspapers,  Mr. 

ore  Committee  Action  iNeeded  (iiiuiand  remarked: 

“I’eople  don’t  suddenly  decide 

Fnr  1lp«p»rptl  Otll#»r  Pmippta  they’re  not  soinjr  to  take  the 

rt)r  l\e»eareu,  vrincr  rrojecis  paper.  Their  reading  habits  de¬ 

cline  and  eventually  they  call  in 

Bal  H.vrbour,  Fla.  They  have  things  to  do  in  areas  a  stoj)  order. 

More  research  should  be  done  of  transportation,  jjersonnel  and  “It  is  among  these  people  that 
to  determine  why  people  don’t  training,  accounting,  sales  and  editors  have  a  great  opportunity 
buy  iiewsi)ai)ers  and  why  those  even,  in  the  case  of  some  papers,  to  rekindle  interest.  Yes,  by  the 
who  do  buy  them  give  them  in  mail  room  operations.  use  of  more  color  in  connection 

merely  a  casual  glance,  in  the  “We  need  to  keep  constantly  with  news  stories  and  feature 
opinion  of  Ray  W.  Gilliland,  in  mind  that  circulation  depart-  stories,  even  when  the  paper 
circulation  director  of  Lancaster  ments  of  newspai)ers  are  profit  isn’t  running  color  advertising 
(Pa.)  Newspapers  Inc.,  who  was  centers  and  .study  them  from  a  that  day,  if  that’s  what  it  takes, 
elected  president  of  the  Interna-  positive  standpoint.’’  “We’ve  got  to  ask,  ‘are  our 

tional  l!irculation  Managers  As-  Mr.  Gilliland  .suggested  set-  readers  entitled  to  an  improved 
sociation  here  this  week.  ting  uj)  joint  committees,  with  product?’  and  the  only  natural 

_  !  members  of  ICMA  working  with  answer  to  that  is  they  certainly 

representatives  of  the  publish-  are.” 

*  ing,  advertising,  editorial,  pro-  He  pointed  to  a  .section  of  the 
’’  \  motion  and  i)ersonnel  organiza-  ICMA  bylaws  which  says  the 

Y  tions.  organization  is  dedicated  to  the 

I  .4  comment  that  numerous  “furtherance  of  the  best  inter- 

£aiS  committees  could  become  un-  ests  of  newspapers  with  which 

wieldy  brought  this  reaction  we  are  connected.” 
from  Mr.  Gilliland.  ,  „ 

“In  the  newspaper  business  Accelerated  Cooperation 

we  must  always  lie  thinking  of  “That  means,  in  effect,”  Mr. 
improvement  and  I  believe  that  Gilliland  said,  “that  circulation 
eommitt£?es  made  up  of  people  men  owe  a  responsibility  to  the 
from  ail  department  s  can  industry  as  a  whole  and  it’s  time 
achieve  great  things.”  we  demonstrated  accelerated  co- 

called,  too,  for  operation.” 

more  re.search  on  how  to  in-  Mr.  Gilliland,  45,  who  has 
rrease  productivity  of  circula-  In-en  in  charge  of  circulation 
■■iH  tion  departments,  from  the  chief  for  the  Lancaster  morning  In- 

tclligenccr-Journal,  evening  New 
Era  and  Sunday  News  since 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  I.  Newborn  en¬ 
joy  a  story  at  an  ICMA  hospital¬ 
ity  break.  He  is  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 


Macklin  Office 


Will  Be  Moved 
Close  to  ANPA 


Ray  W.  Gilliland  circulation  man  to  tn 

producing  carrier  ! 

C.  Roy  Middleton,  Hamilton,  Main  objective  of  sue 
Ont.,  Spectator,  withdrew  from  gram  should  be  to  ))rod 
a  contest  for  the  office  of  third  “profit-ability,”  he  saic 
vicepresident,  and  Leon  Reed, 

Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  Reading  Habits  De 

was  elected  unanimously.  Mr.  Turning  again  to 
Middleton  was  named  a  direc-  ^urv-evs  of  wh 

tor-at-large. 

With  Mr.  Gilliland  moving  up 
to  the  presidency,  M.  E.  Fisher, 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
became  first  vicepresident  and 
James  R.  Darke,  Providence, 

R.L,  Joumal-IJulletin,  second 

one  of  Mr.  Gilliland’s  ob- 
jectives  as  head  of  the  1,(K)U- 
member  organization  to  estab- 
lish  additional  committees  which 
will  maintain  liaison  with  news- 
Iiaper  industry  groups  and  ste)> 
up  cooperation  with  sectional 
circulation  managers’  as.socia- 

“This  one  phase  of  my  pro- 
gram,”  Mr.  Gilliland  said.  “An- 
other  will  be  to  have  more  com- 
mittees  doing  research  on  the 
aspects  of  the 

Profit  Centers  COMPUTERS  are  d 

,  these  days  but  they 

After  all,  circulation  pei  son-  Severson  as  she  grei 

nel  is  engaged  in  many  things.  Circulation  Managei 
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Reporters  Outnumber 
Race  Demonstrators 

Easton,  Md.  this  educational  process  should 
Newsmen  from  Maryland  and  bepin  lonp  before  the  real  trials 
Delaware,  attending  the  Spring  come;  frequently  this  type  of 
Workshop  of  the  Maryland-Dela-  newspaper  leadership  has  failed 
ware  Press  Association  here  to  materialize. 

June  14,  heard  the  pros  and  cons  E.  W.  Orem,  editor  of  the 
of  reporting  racial  news  from  Cambridge  weekly,  the  Democrat 
the  men  who  live  with  the  prob-  &  News,  noted  that  television 
lem  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  lights  were  set  up  and  demon- 

Meeting  in  Easton,  just  20  .strators  “performed”  for  cam- 
miles  from  racially  beseiged  eramen  in  Cambridge. 
Cambridge,  MDPA  members  saw  Philip  S.  Heisler,  managing 
a  slide  presentation  showing  a  editor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
greater  number  of  newsmen  Evening  Sun,  a  member  of  the 
covering  a  Cambridge  racial  panel  discussing  racial  news, 
demonstration  than  there  were  said  he  felt  the  rules  of  conduct 
demonstrators.  on  this  subject  were  the  same  as 

Maurice  Rimpo,  editor  of  the  on  any  other — a  hard  news  ap- 
Cambridge  Daily  Banner,  said  proach.  In  defending  coverage 
he  felt  metropolitan  papers  and  of  the  “small  incident,”  Mr. 
papers  from  out  of  the  area  Heisler  said  there  was  nothing 
were  headline-happy  judging  small  about  any  incident  in  the 
from  the  way  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  persons  involved, 
smallest  activity  in  the  area  was  Norman  Harrington,  program 
played  up.  Mr.  Rimpo  com-  chairman  for  the  w'orkshop,  said 
plained  that  when  an  integrated  he  has  sensed  a  welcome  change 
crowd  of  more  than  1,000  at-  in  the  attitude  of  newsmen 
tended  an  art  show  without  covering  the  Cambridge  story,  a 
incident  there  was  no  press  men-  sensitivity  to  the  nature  of  the 
tion  made  of  it,  nor  was  there  subject  and  an  effort  to  place 
mention  made  of  the  integration  events  and  quotes  in  perspective, 
of  the  white  and  colored  teachers  He  pointed  out  that  an  inflam- 
associations.  matory  statement  published  in 

Charles  Alexander,  managing  a  local  paper  could  actually  in¬ 
editor  of  the  lI’iiTOinflfton.  (Dela.)  cite  riot  where  the  same  state- 
News-Joumal,  appearing  on  the  ment  in  a  publication  3,000  miles 
panel  discussion,  cited  a  need  away  would  cause  little  concern, 
for  newspapers  to  educate  their  MDPA  President  Elmer  M. 
readers  on  the  editorial  page  to  Jackson  III,  managing  editor  of 
assume  the  responsibilities  that  the  Annapolis  Evening  Capital, 
come  with  social  change.  He  said  presided  at  the  luncheon. 

Democrats’  News  Service 
Begins  at  White  House 

Washington  Democratic  National  Committee. 
The  Democratic  National  Mr.  Reedy  denied  the  allega- 
Committee  has  launched  a  news  tions,  and  the  releases  quickly 
service  that  will  supply  Wash-  disappeared  from  the  rack, 
ing^ton  newspapers  and  bureaus  Wayme  Phillips,  director  of  press 
with  stories  that  will  highlight  and  information  for  the  Corn- 
Democratic  political  activity.  mittee,  said  that  copies  sent  for 
The  new  Editors  News  Service  distribution  to  the  White  House 
is  written  and  edited  by  the  staff  had  been  put  in  the  rack 
information  staff  of  the  commit-  by  mistake.  “I  don’t  blame 
tee.  Stories  are  hand-delivered  to  George  for  getting  upset,”  he 
bureaus  or  sent  on  teleprinters  said. 

to  bureaus  with  that  equipment.  The  first  story  from  the  serv- 
Radio  and  tv  stations  may  record  ice  described  a  speech  by  Joseph 
the  stories  by  calling  between  A.  Beirne,  president  of  the  Com- 
8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  munications  Workers  of  Ameri- 

The  first  release  became  a  sub-  ca,  who  said  “the  working  people 
ject  of  discussion  at  a  briefing  of  America  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  Presidential  Press  Secretary  from  Barry  Goldwater.” 

George  Reedy  this  week,  when  The  committee  plans  to  get  out 
copies  were  mistakenly  put  in  one  or  tw’o  stories  a  day.  The 
the  White  House  rack.  A  future  of  the  service  depends  on 
reporter  asked  Mr.  Reedy  if  the  reaction  to  it.  “We  think  we  can 
White  House  press  office  had  perform  a  real  service,”  Mr. 
become  an  overt  arm  of  the  Phillips  said. 


Steve  Switzer 


Successful  Publisher  at  14, 

He  Aims  to  Be  an  Undertaker 

By  Steve  Esrati 

Melrose,  Ohio 

The  publisher  of  the  Melrose  News  literally  sat  through 
the  biggrest  news  story  of  his  life  on  May  20th  as  61 
freight  cars  of  a  Nickel  Plate  train  piled  up  under  his 
bathroom  window. 

Steve  Switzer,  14,  blushingly  says,  “It  caught  me  with 
my  pants  down.  I  wanted  to  run  an  extra,  but  by  the  time 
I  had  all  the  details  of  the  story,  I  had  each  statement 
contradicted  by  another  statement  and  didn’t  know  if  I 
was  coming  or  going.” 

Steve,  who  goes  to  Oakwood  High  School,  resented  the 
fact  that  the  weekly  paper  published  in  Oakwood  neglected 
to  mention  Melrose  in  its  stor>’  of  the  train  wreck. 

The  stencil-duplicated  paper  is  in  its  15th  consecutive 
week  of  publication,  but  Steve  is  a  veteran  publisher, 
having  started  his  first  newspaper  seven  years  ago.  “It 
lasted  only  one  issue,”  he  says. 

Asked  if  he  is  making  money  on  his  five  cents  a  copy 
paper,  he  replied,  “I’m  not  sure,  but  I  think  I  am.” 

Ads  sell  for  fiv’e  cents  a  column  inch  or  75  cents  a  page. 
Each  issue  sells  for  5  cents  and  Steve  covers  his  town  of 
360  with  60  regular  purchasers.  The  week  of  the  wreck 
Steve  printed  extra  copies  and  sold  200  copies. 

“I’d  like  to  start  writing  some  editorials  —  stuff  like  a 
suggestion  that  they  ought  to  org^anize  a  Lions  Club 
here  in  towm  and  stuff  like  that.”  This  brought  a  com¬ 
ment  “that  a  little  child  shall  lead  them”  from  one  of 
Steve’s  interviewers. 

In  addition  to  putting  out  his  paper,  Steve  is  active 
in  Boy  Scouts,  church  activities,  sandlot  baseball  and  in 
school.  He  says  he  wants  to  be  an  undertaker  “because 
I’m  no  good  at  English.” 

Working  for  Steve  is  assistant  editor  Danny  Spitnale, 
also  14,  who  turns  the  crank  on  the  duplicator,  and  a  boy 
who  makes  a  penny  on  each  issue  of  the  Melrose  News 
he  sells. 

Offices  of  the  News  are  located  in  a  shed  which  used 
to  house  the  office  of  a  used  car  lot.  It  measures  six  feet 
by  nine  feet,  but  holds  all  of  the  paper’s  equipment  easily. 

Gold  at  San  Simeon?  Hearst  in  California.  No 

drilling  is  to  be  done  within 
Barnwell  Industries  Inc.  has  two  miles  of  the  publisher’s 
been  employed  to  explore  for  famed  “castle,”  it  was  stipu- 
oil  and  gas  on  the  San  Simeon  lated  in  the  contract  with  the 
estate  of  the  late  William  Ran-  Hearst  Corporation. 
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ANCAM  presidency  !s  the  next 
job  for  Ed  Stanley  to  tackle.  He's 
pictured  in  the  telephone  solicita¬ 
tion  office  at  the  Oklahoma  City 
newspapers. 

NeisHeiiders  Buy 
Oraiijse  Co.  Weekly 

Dana  Point,  Calif. 
Charles  Neiswender,  former 
Los  Angeles  Times  executive, 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  a  well- 
known  Southern  California 
newspaperwoman,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Weekly  Lamplighter 
here  from  M.  Maynard  Meadows, 
publisher  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Neiswender  resigned  as 
business  manager  of  the  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot,  a  Times  sub¬ 
sidiary.  His  wife,  who  will  edit 
the  Lamplighter,  formerly  was 
regional  news  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram. 

The  Lamplighter  serves  Dana 
Point,  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
Capistrano  Beach  and  Laguna 
Niguel. 

• 

Highest  Circulation 

London 

The  London  Daily  Mirror 
claims  to  have  achieved  the  w'est- 
em  world’s  highest  daily  news¬ 
paper  sale  with  an  average  of 
5,018,000  in  May,  The  paper 
said  it  was  700,000  copies  a  day 
ahead  of  its  nearest  rival,  the 
London  Daily  Express. 

• 

Friends’  Salute 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
John  L.  Boucher,  former  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Atlantic 
City  Press,  was  given  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  June  6  by  135 
political  and  civic  leaders,  news¬ 
men  and  friends.  He  is  now  an 
employe  of  the  city’s  publicity 
bureau. 
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Ed  Stanley  Sees  Classified  Ads 
Yielding  50%  of  Paper’s  Income 


Starting  out  young  is  not  a 
new  experience  for  Ed  Stanley, 
36-year-old  assistant  advertising 
director  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Times  and 
Daily  Oklahoman.  He  had  his 
first  newspaper  ad  selling  job  at 
the  age  of  15  in  Tyler,  Texas. 

Last  year  he  was  the  youngest 
man  ever  to  lie  elected  governor 
of  the  Oklahoma-Kansas  district 
of  Civitan  International,  which 
consists  of  21  clubs  and  more 
than  600  members. 

This  week,  after  the  votes  are 
tallied  in  the  annual  election  of 
officers  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  he  will  be  de¬ 
clared  the  youngest  man  ever  to 
head  that  organization. 

ANCAM  sessions  are  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  beginning  Monday. 

12  Million  Lines 

In  the  10  years  Ed  has  been 
with  the  Oklahoman  &  Times, 
his  department’s  annual  produc¬ 
tion  has  grown  from  7,000,000 
lines  to  more  than  12,000,000. 

Four  years  ago  Opubco’s  clas¬ 
sified  department  was  not  listed 
among  the  top  50  newspapers 
according  to  Media  Records. 
Now,  the  Sunday  Oklahoman  is 
ranked  the  37th  largest  classi¬ 
fied  section  in  the  nation,  and 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  section  is 
in  41st  place. 

Ed  modestly  passes  any  per¬ 
sonal  credit  for  this  achievement 
below  to  his  subordinates  and 
above  to  his  superiors.  However, 
when  there  is  any  blame  to  be 
passed  out,  he  always  places 
himself  first  in  line  for  the  major 
share. 

For  the  past  six  months,  Ed’s 
classified  shop  has  become  the 
showplace  of  the  industry  with 
the  nation’s  most  modern  phone 
room  equipment. 

Featured  are  plush  carpets, 
custom-made  desks,  28  IBM  Se- 
lectric  typewriters,  and  a  auto¬ 
matic  call  distributor  (ACD) 
system  unlike  that  at  any  other 
newspaper. 

Hard  Worker 

However,  new  and  e.xpensive 
surroundings  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  department’s  as¬ 
sets.  Well  trained  and  hard 
working  staff  members  are  the 
leal  key  to  the  ever  increasing 
volume  of  revenue  produced. 

As  a  result  of  his  dynamic 
leadership  qualities,  his  depart- 
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An  enclosed  conveyor  belt  In  front 
of  each  of  the  28  ad-taker  posi¬ 
tions  moves  copy  to  control  desks 
for  processing.  Final  copy  goes  to 
composing  room  via  pneumatic 
tube. 


ACD  equipment — Automatic  Call 

Distributor — makes  It  possible  for 

"Ad-Visor"  to  handle  many  calls 
on  a  "hold"  basis. 

ment  has  a  high  degree  of  em¬ 
ployment  stability  and  strong 
“esprit  de  corps”. 

A  tireless  worker,  Ed  does  not 
believe  in  the  regular  8  to  5, 
40-hour  week  for  himself.  He  is 
the  type  of  person  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  tackle  a  long  and 
tough  job  at  10  minutes  before 
5  o’clock.  He  seldom  uses  all  of 
his  earned  summer  vacation 
time,  and  when  he  does  it  is 
often  spent  attending  national 
conventions  and  regional  meet¬ 
ings. 

Only  High  School  Diploma 

Although  Ed  only  has  a  high 
school  diploma,  he  has  the  poise, 
knowledge,  and  personality  of  a 
man  with  two  college  degrees. 
He  is  the  prime  example  of  a 
person  who  is  constantly  better¬ 


ing  himself  through  diligent 
work  and  self  study. 

Ed’s  early  life  was  filled  with 
.sorrow  and  difficult  times.  His 
father  died  when  Ed  was  14 
months  old.  Before  finishing  high 
school  Ed  helped  supplement  the 
family  income  with  a  part  time 
job  at  the  Tyler  Courier-Times 
and  Telegraph  as  a  classified 
advertising  collector. 

After  graduating  from  high 
school  in  1945  he  became  a  full¬ 
time  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Tyler  newspapers. 
In  1948,  he  advanced  to  classified 
advertising  manager  and  held 
that  title  until  1953  when  he 
was  named  assistant  classified 
manager  for  the  Oklahoman  & 
Times. 

Sees  Value  in  Meetings 

Ed  was  promoted  to  classified 
manager  in  1956,  and  in  1963 
assumed  the  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  assistant  advertising 
director. 

He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
value  of  attending  regional  and 
national  meetings  for  classified 
advertising.  This  year’s  ANCAM 
meeting  in  New  York  City  will 
be  his  ninth  consecutive  annual 
meeting. 

Ed  believes  very  strongly  that 
more  publishers  should  recog¬ 
nize  both  the  immediate  and  long 
range  value  of  sending  their 
CAMs  to  these  information-filled 
meetings.  He  feels  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  a  trip  will  be 
returned  many  fold  in  new  ideas 
obtained. 

Gel-Rich  ‘.Scheme’ 

Ed’s  optimistic  look  into  the 
future  of  classified  visualizes 
more  than  half  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper’s  revenue  to  be 
obtained  from  classified  sales.  At 
the  present  time,  his  own  depart¬ 
ment’s  Sunday  Oklahoman  con¬ 
tributes  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
total  and  more  than  35  percent 
for  his  daily  newspapers. 

Ed  was  married  in  1950  to  the 
former  Louise  Russell,  who  was 
working  at  the  time  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Tyler 
Courier  Times.  They  have  three 
children — a  son,  12,  and  two 
daughters,  9  and  7. 

One  fellow  employe  dreamed 
up  a  get-rich  scheme  and  made 
the  remark,  “I  sure  would  like 
to  buy  personal  stock  in  Ed  for 
what  he  admitted  he  was  worth 
— and  sell  it  for  what  everyone 
else  in  our  company  thought  it 
was  worth.” 
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Agency,  at  20,  Sets 
5- Year  Growth  Plan 


A  growth  plan  which  would 
double  present  hillings  in  five 
years  was  announced  June  10 
by  executives  of  Doherty,  Clif¬ 
ford,  Steers  &  Shenfield  Inc., 
New  York,  on  the  fii-m’s  20th 
anniversary. 


John  R.  Rocicwell 


William  E.  Steers,  president, 
projected  1904  billings  at  $28,- 
500,000,  an  increase  of  18% 
over  1903.  Announcing  that  the 
Borden  Foods  Company  had  ap¬ 
pointed  the  agency  to  handle  two 
new  products,  Mr.  Steers  said 
newspaper  space  would  be  used 
as  was  the  case  with  the  recent 
launching  of  Borden’s  Danish 
Margarine  and  Kava,  instant 
coffee. 

Youth  &  Experience 

To  demonstrate  the  “combina¬ 
tion  of  youth  and  experience” 
represented  by  the  agency, 
founded  in  1944  by  five  execu¬ 
tives  of  Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lusk, 
Mr.  Steers  told  of  a  recent  pre¬ 
sentation  made  to  a  prospective 
client.  Those  from  the  agency 
attending,  not  including  him¬ 
self,  averaged  35  years  of  age. 

They  were:  John  R.  Rockwell, 
executive  vicepresident,  36,  June 
23;  Robert  Doherty,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  executive,  34; 
David  Nylan,  vicepresident  and 
account  executive,  34;  William 
Wall,  associate  creative  director, 
38;  and  Samuel  Tarritone,  as¬ 
sociate  media  director,  34. 

Mr.  Rockwell  said  that  at  the 
present  time  the  agency  was  dis¬ 
cussing  possibilities  with  eight 
likely  prospects.  Growth  will 
also  come  from  increased  bill- 
ingfs  on  established  accounts, 
which  have  gone  up  42%  since 
1958,  he  said.  New  products 
have  accounted  for  27%  of  the 
agency’s  g;rowth  in  the  same  six 


years,  as  against  31%  of  in¬ 
crease  from  new  accounts. 

Two  new  accounts  la.st  year 
were  the  Italian  Line  and  the 
men’s  division  of  Manhattan 
Shirt  Co. 

Mr.  Steers  and  Iward  chair¬ 
man  Don  Clifford  are  two  of  the 
founders  still  with  the  agency. 
Mr.  Clifford  has  had  over  40 
years  experience  in  advertising, 
starting  with  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Philadelphia.  He  joine<l 
Pedlar  &  Ryan  in  1925,  leaving 
after  19  years  to  form  DCSS. 
He  was  president  in  1951,  l)e- 
came  chairman  in  1956.  Mr. 
Steers  was  named  president  that 
vear.  He  had  l)een  14  years  with 
P&R. 

Mr.  Steers  is  vice-chairman  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
veitising  Agencies,  a  director 
of  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  and  the  National 
Outdoor  Advertising  Buieau. 

Mr.  Rockwell  came  to  DCSS 
in  1952  from  the  Harv^ard  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  as  an  assistant  account 
executiv’e.  He  serv'ed  subsequent¬ 
ly  as  account  executive,  account 
.supervisor  and  vicepresident, 
and  as  management  supervisor 
on  eight  major  accounts.  He  was 
named  administrativ’e  assistant 
to  the  president  in  1958,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  market¬ 
ing  services  in  1959,  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  1960.  He  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee 
in  1962,  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1963. 

As  executive  vicepresident,  he 
shares  with  Mr.  Steers  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  establishing 
agency  policy,  and  is  responsible 
for  its  execution.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  marketing  plans 
board  and  a  member  of  the 
creativ'e  review  board. 

• 

Foreign  Aid  Report 
Ill  2()-Page  Section 

Providence,  R.I. 

A  20-page  section  in  the 
Sunday  Journal,  June  14,  was  a 
.staff  report  on  the  U.  S.  foreign 
aid  program. 

The  project,  conducted  by 
George  H.  Arris,  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  with  James  P.  Browm,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  and  Lewis  0. 
Wolfson,  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent,  involved  six  months  of 
field  work,  research  and  writing. 

The  team  estimated  there  were 
1,000  hours  of  interviews,  25,- 
000  words  of  notes,  140  man¬ 
hours  of  telephone  calls,  and 
8,000  miles  of  travel. 


Dan  Seymour 


Dan  Seymour 
President  of 
JWT  Agency 

Dan  Seymour,  19,  chairman 
of  the  e.xecutiv’e  committee,  was 
elected  presidcmt  and  chief 
op)erating  officer  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  this  week. 

Norman  H.  Strouse,  57,  lie- 
came  chairman  of  the  Iroard  and 
continues  as  chief  executiv'e  offi¬ 
cer.  (See  mterriew  profile,  page 
18). 

Mr.  Seymour  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1914.  After  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Amher.st  College  in 
1935  he  became  a  radio  an¬ 
nouncer.  Later  he  was  nation- 
ally-knowm  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  “We  the  People” 
pjrogram. 

At  the  top)  of  a  successful 
career  in  broadcasting,  Mr. 
Seymour  decided  to  become  a 
business  executiv’e.  He  believed 
that  a  p)rofessional  career  in 
adv'ertising  would  l)roaden  his 
.scopie  of  activities  and  provide 
greater  satisfaction.  History 
l)roved  him  right. 

In  1950  he  joined  Young  & 
Rubicam  to  head  radio-tv  pro¬ 
gramming  and  production.  He 
left  in  1955  to  become  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  radio- 
tv'  department  at  J.  Walter 
Thompson.  From  there  he  rose 
to  top  management  p)ositions.  In 
1961  he  was  made  senior  vice- 
president  and  in  1963  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  responsible  for 
all  domestic  operations. 

• 

Moore  in  New  Post 

Houston 

Frank  Moore,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Houston  Press 
from  1946  until  its  suspension 
recently,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  sales  development 
for  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


Judge  Lauds 
Rejection  of 
Movie  Ad 

PiTTSI  iIRGH 
pneliminary  injunction  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
be  compelled  to  print  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  a  movie  titled, 
“Blood  Feast,”  has  been  dv*nied 
by  an  Allegheny  County  (’om- 
mon  Pleas  judge. 

The  p)aper  rejected  the  ad, 
Atty.  Chailes  H.  Harris  .said, 
because  its  managing  editor,  Leo 
Koberlein,  found  the  title  “dis¬ 
tasteful.” 

Mr.  Harris,  who  repre.senti 
eight  driv’e-in  theaters,  said  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  print  the  ad  constituted 
prior  lestraint  on  publication, 
which  is  barred  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

Kenneth  G.  Jackson,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  attorney,  argued  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  private  business  and 
can’t  be  forced  to  enter  into  a 
contractual  agreement. 

Judge  Gwilymi  A.  Price  .said 
newspapers  hav'e  a  “very  clear 
l  esponsibility  in  this  area.  .  .  . 
They  have  not  only  a  responsi¬ 
bility  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  they  have  a  right  to  do 
this,  and  I’m  glad  to  hear  they’re 
doing  it.” 

Judge  Price  also  turned  down 
a  request  by  the  theaters  that  a 
special  hearing  before  a  panel 
of  judges  be  held.  However,  he 
scheduled  legal  arguments  of 
the  case  before  him  at  a  later 
date. 

• 

Bill  Becker  Takes  Job 
As  Movie  Press  Agent 

Los  Angeles 

Bill  Becker,  for  the  past  seven 
years  a  New  York  Times  staff 
writer,  has  joined  David  Gold¬ 
ing’s  staff  in  the  Universal  City 
Studios  motion  picture  press  de¬ 
partment.  He  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  department’s  national 
newspaper  service. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Times, 
Mr.  Becker  was  with  the  Los 
Angeles  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  as  newsman,  editor 
and  sports  writer  for  11  years. 

• 

§176,900  Estate 

London,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Jean  Rowland  Mengert, 
78,  widow  of  Herbert  Mengert, 
a  former  Columbus  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
left  an  estate  estimated  at 
$176,900,  consisting  of  $111,000 
in  real  estate  and  $65,000  in 
personal  property. 
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Be  ss  Pays  Homage  to 


r  Sue  Miles 


CoLUMBiis,  Ga. 

Chai  's  Black,  an  Enquirer 
reporti . .  slipped  into  a  comfort¬ 
able  ;■  inchair,  prepared  for 
what  cc  thought  might  be  a 
lengthy  staff  meeting. 

Ver\  soon,  however,  he  was 
on  his  cet  as  Maynard  R.  Ash¬ 
worth,  piesident  and  publisher 
of  the  Ledger-Enquirer  News¬ 
papers.  began  to  describe  an 
event  with  which  Black  had  as¬ 
sociated  himself. 


Mr.  Ashworth  described  the 
April  30  drama  of  a  young  sol¬ 
dier  on  a  185-foot  television 
microwave  tower.  He  spoke  of 
a  news  reporter  who  displayed 
a  “valorous  unconcern  for  his 
own  well-being.” 

The  soldier,  absent  without 
official  leave  from  a  post  in  New 
Jersey,  climbed  the  tower  at 
WRBL-TV  on  13th  Avenue 
about  2:30  that  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  and  threatened  to  jump. 


Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer  Publisher  Maynard  R.  Ashworth;  Charles 
Black,  Mrs.  Black,  and  their  IS-month-old  daughter  Charlene. 


Newspaper  Helps  Couple 
Get  Girl  from  Yugoslavia 


Trenton,  N.  J, 

A  little  girl  from  Yugoslavia 
is  safely  in  the  ai-ms  of  her 
adopted  parents  in  Trenton  — 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Trenton  Times  and  a  number  of 
people  who  work  for  the  paper. 

It  started  when  one  of  the 
Times’  State  House  reporters, 
Donald  Lippincott,  heard  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Mackov 
had  completed  the  legal  adoption 
of  a  two-and-a-half-year-old 
child  living  with  Mackov’s  rela¬ 
tives  in  Zagreb  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Mackovs  had  never  seen 
the  child  and  were  having  diffi¬ 
culty  arranging  her  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States.  She 
was  too  young  to  be  allowed  to 
travel  alone,  even  under  the 
supervision  of  an  airline  stew¬ 
ardess.  Someone  had  to  go  and 
fetch  her. 

Mr.  Lippincott  gave  this  tip 
to  the  city  desk.  Jacqueline  Pel- 
laton,  a  staff  writer,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  write  a  feature  on  the 
child  named  Marina.  After  this 
story  was  published,  another 
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staff  writer,  Wilson  Barto,  sug¬ 
gested  the  Times  take  up  the 
task  of  getting  the  family  to¬ 
gether. 

Charles  Lucey,  editor  of  the 
paper,  gave  the  go-ahead. 

A  Trenton  travel  agency  was 
consulted  and  Congressman 
Frank  Thompson  was  called 
upon  to  help  cut  through  a  lot 
of  legal  red  tape. 

Arrangements  were  made  to 
fly  Mrs.  Mackov  and  her  mother 
to  pick  up  the  child.  The  mother, 
who  has  relatives  in  Yugoslavia, 
was  sent  along  because  Mr. 
Mackov  didn’t  want  his  wife  to 
travel  alone. 

Arnold  Ropeik  of  the  Times 
wire  desk  did  a  lot  of  the  con¬ 
tact  work  with  the  travel  serv¬ 
ice  and  with  Congressman 
Thompson  in  Washington.  He 
wrote  a  front  page  story  on 
these  arrangements  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper. 

While  the  two  women  were 
making  the  trip.  Miss  Pellaton 
was  assigned  the  job  of  writing 
the  daily  progress  stories.  Often 
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Reporter’s 


After  Wesley  N.  Scott,  a  city 
traffic  engineer,  and  Bill  Monk, 
a  city  fireman,  climbed  the  tower 
but  failed  to  get  the  boy  to  come 
down.  Black,  a  former  combat 
Marine,  asked  permission  to 
climb  up  and  try  to  “talk  the 
lx>y  down.” 

Soon  after  Black  joined  the 
three  men  on  the  tower,  the  red¬ 
headed  youth  began  a  slow  de- 
.scent  from  his  perch. 

Black,  who  had  assumed  a 
happy  but  embarrassed  grrin  at 
the  narration,  then  received  a 
certificate  of  merit  composed 
and  printed  for  him,  as  well  as 
a  $100  check  from  the  publisher. 

The  certificate  stated,  in  part, 

“To  Charles  Black,  for  an  un¬ 
usual  display  of  courage  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Columbus  En¬ 
quirer  when,  at  the  scene  of 
what  appeared  to  l)e  a  suicide 
attempt  by  a  United  States 
Army  soldier,  he  did  ascend  to 
the  top  of  an  185  foot  micro- 
wave  receiving  tower  at  Colum¬ 
bus  Broadcasting  Company 
(WRBI,--TV)  on  April  30,  1964 
and  persuade  this  young  man, 
to  descend  from  the  tower  and 
face  the  conflicts  that  had  driven 
him  to  this  desperate  measure. 

“Charles  Black  displayed  a 
valorous  disregard  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  deep  compassion 
for  his  fellow  man  and  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  soldier 
gained  from  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  service  as  a 
military  reporter  for  the  En¬ 
quirer. 

“This  certificate  is  presented 
in  deep  appreciation  and  respect 
for  his  bravery  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  He  has  set  an  outstanding 
example  for  those  of  us  in  the 
newspaper  profession  and  we 
are  proud  to  have  him  on  our 
.staff.” 

“He  did  something  very  few 
of  us  ever  get  to  do,”  Mr.  Ash¬ 
worth  said.  “He  saved  a  life.” 


she  wrote  her  stories  with  Mr. 
Mackov,  the  anxious  father,  hov¬ 
ering  about  her  desk. 

Two  of  her  stories  were  based 
on  trans- Atlantic  telephone 
calls,  the  first  from  London  and 
the  other  from  Zagreb  after  the 
women  arrived. 

Stories  of  the  meeting  of  little 
Marina  and  her  new  mother  and 
grandmother  were  filed  from 
^greh  by  Associated  Press 
writer  William  Mairani. 

The  whole  thing  took  about 
three  weeks. 

Congressman  Thompson  cited 
the  Marina  case  in  urging  Con¬ 
gress  to  liberalize  the  U.  S.  im¬ 
migration  system. 


Courage 


Near  the  top  of  a  185-foot  tv 
tower,  reporter  Charles  Black  talks 
a  young  soldier  out  of  jumping. 


2  Newspapers  Help 
Policeman’s  Family 

Hartford,  Conn. 

On  May  25,  a  Hartford  police¬ 
man  was  killed  by  a  man  he  was 
pursuing,  the  first  police  fatality 
in  the  city’s  history.  Henry  Jen¬ 
nings  had  not  availed  himself 
of  a  special  police  insurance  plan 
which  would  have  provided  for 
his  widow  and  two  children. 

The  two  Hartford  newspa- 
l>ers,  the  Courant  and  the  Times, 
each  started  funds  to  aid  the 
Jennings  family.  Three  weeks 
after  the  killing  the  money 
raised  by  the  two  papers  totaled 
more  than  $30,000. 

• 

4  Scholars  Repeat 
For  Copley  Awards 

Awards  to  32  newspaperboys 
for  1964  brought  the  total  of 
grants  from  the  Copley  News- 
paperboy  Scholarship  Program 
to  $17,000  in  three  years. 

Among  the  winners  were  three 
boys  who  received  their  third 
consecutive  annual  grants  and 
one  who  was  awarded  similar 
recognition  last  year.  Under  the 
rules,  a  qualified  newspaperboy 
may  receive  up  to  four  annual 
awards  totalling  $1,000. 
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Report  Highlights 
Voluntary  Ad  Codes 


A  lOO-pape  report  spotliphtinp 
self-repTulation  practices  in  the 
field  of  advertising  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Prepared  by  the  Advertisinj? 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  “Self-RegTi- 
lation  in  Advertising”  demon¬ 
strates  many  of  the  voluntary 
codes  and  controls  which  adv'er- 
tisers,  advertising  media,  and 
advertising  agencies  use. 

The  report  is  not  intended  in 
any  sense,  it  says,  “as  special 
pleading,  nor  as  a  ponderous, 
prejudiced  argument  in  favor  of 
total  self-regulation  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  any  type  of  government 
control.” 

Government  Role  Qarified 

Peter  W.  Allport,  president  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  chairman  of  the 
17-man  advisory  committee,  said 
in  a  letter  accompanying  the 
report  to  the  Secretarj’  of  Com¬ 
merce  Luther  H.  Hodges  that 
“The  immediate  purpose  of  this 
report  is  to  provide  a  clear  and 
accurate  description  of  the  many 
activities  and  procedures  insti¬ 
tuted  and  carried  out  by  priv’ate 
industry  to  regulate  adver¬ 
tising.” 

He  continued,  “We  believe,  in 
fact,  that  this  report  will  aid 
both  the  cause  of  self-regulation 
and  of  sound  government  regula¬ 
tion  by  clarifying  the  respectiv^e 
roles  which  each  should  play.” 

The  report,  Mr.  Hodges 
pointed  out,  does  not  represent 
the  official  view  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  but  rather 
the  views  of  the  committee  which 
assembled  the  information. 

The  report  is  broken  down 
into  nine  sections  and  it  exam¬ 
ines  the  four  main  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising  self-regulation  by  pre¬ 
senting  case  histories  us^  by 
advertisers,  industry  associa¬ 
tions  and  media. 

Individual  Rules 

In  the  final  section  on  “Self- 
Regulation  by  Advertising 
Media,”  the  report  says  that 
although  newspapers  are  Amer¬ 
ica’s  oldest  and  largest  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  newspapers  hav'e 
a  long  tradition  of  independent 
operations  and  “it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
there  is  not,  never  has  been,  say 
newspaper  men,  ‘probably  never 
will  be’,  a  single,  overall  adver¬ 
tising  code  for  the  newspaper 
business.” 

The  report  states  that  each 


paper  drafts  its  own  set  of  re¬ 
quirements,  and  this  practice  is 
considered  both  a  right  and  a 
duty  by  most  publishers. 

The  report  offers  numerous 
examples  of  newspapers  which 
practice  self-regulation.  Case 
histories  from  the  Xew  York 
Times,  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  are  cited. 

Many  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  the  report  said,  pub¬ 
lish  detailed  summaries  of  their 
adv'ertising  policies  and  it  cites 
the  Detroit  News  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  as  examples  of  out¬ 
standing  published  policies. 
Many  other  newspapers  are 
mentioned  by  name  for  being 
especially  active  in  promoting 
and  enforcing  adv’ertising  stand¬ 
ards. 

Information  Program 

The  committee  recommends 
the  following  steps  be  taken: 

“1.  An  information  program 
for  business.  We  believe  that  a 
new  and  intensiv^e  program 
aimed  at  bringing  the  facts  to 
the  attention  of  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  business  commun¬ 
ity  should  be  undertaken.” 

“2.  An  education  program  for 
the  public.  We  believ’e  that  gov’- 
ernment,  business,  the  educa¬ 
tional  community  and  others 
should  attack  the  problem  of 
public  education  in  this  area. 
Such  a  program  should  properly 
embrace  both  general  and  spe¬ 
cific  concepts — the  theory  and 
operation  of  business  self-regu¬ 
lation,  and  the  individual  pro¬ 


grams  of  advertisers,  associa¬ 
tions,  and  media.” 

“3.  A  special  program  for 
schools  and  colleges.  We  believe 
that  a  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  provide  information 
about  adv’ertising  self-regulation 
to  our  schools  and  colleges.” 

“4.  Spotlight  the  values  and 
reasons  for  self-regulation.” 

The  study  concludes  that  any 
other  self-regulations  would  be 
l)oth  futile  and  improper. 

The  study  is  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  for  60c  per  copy. 

• 

SIO  Million  Drive 
To  Register  Voters 

An  estimated  $10  million 
worth  of  advertising  space  and 
time  will  be  contributed  by 
American  business  through  the 
Advertising  Council  as  a  public 
service  in  support  of  the  1964 
National  Non-Partisan  “Regis¬ 
ter  and  Vote”  Campaign,  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Repplier,  council  pres¬ 
ident,  reported  this  week. 

The  theme  is: 

“Vote  .  .  .  and  the  choice  is 
YOURS! 

Don’t  vote  .  .  .  and  the  choice 
is  THEIRS! 

Register  ...  or  you  have  NO 
choice!” 

Newspaper  mats  are  available 
in  600  lines  (4  columns  by  10% 
inches)  and  in  100  lines  (2 
columns  by  3‘/^  inches)  from  the 
Advertising  Council. 

• 

PR  Office  in  Israel 

Freeman/Halpern  Associates 
is  establishing  a  full  time  pub¬ 
lic  relations  operation  in  Israel 
in  August.  Burton  Halpem,  a 
pai  tner,  will  direct  the  venture 
while  Gerald  Freeman,  editor 
with  International,  will  remain 
in  charge  in  New  York. 


Car  Rental  Firms 
Adopt  Ad  Code 

Automobile  rcntal  and  easing 
firms  hav'e  moved  to  adopt 
standards  aimed  at  curbing  ad¬ 
vertising  abuses  in  their  mush¬ 
rooming  business. 

The  standards — drawm  up  by 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Metropolitan  New  York  and  a 
representative  committee  of  the 
industry — include: 

•  Ads  featuring  rates  must  be 
specific  as  to  the  time  period 
covered  by  the  rate.  If  the  rate 
applies  only  to  weekdays,  the 
ad  must  say  so.  If  rates  are  ad¬ 
vertised  for  a  “business  day” 
or  as  a  “shopper’s  special,”  the 
hours  for  which  the  car  is  avail¬ 
able  must  also  be  disclosed. 

•  If  the  customer  is  required 
to  pay  for  gas  and  oil,  or  insur¬ 
ance,  or  maintenance,  this  must 
be  disclosed  in  the  ad.  If  a  “rate 
per  day”  is  featured  and  the 
customer  is  required  to  pay  an 
extra  amount  per  mile,  the  spe¬ 
cific  extra  charge  per  mile  must 
be  stated. 

•  Terms  such  as  “full  main¬ 

tenance”  and  “complete  main¬ 
tenance”  are  banned,  unless  the 
customer  is  not  obliged  to  pay 
for  any  type  of  maintenance 
whatever.  ^ 

•  Adv’ertising  of  “full  insur¬ 
ance,”  “fully  protected,”  etc.  is 
prohibited  since  all  insurance  is 
limited  to  some  extent. 

•  If  a  car  is  named  or  illus¬ 
trated  in  an  advertisement 
along  with  a  featured  rate,  the 
ad  should  not  give  an  erroneous 
impression  that  the  featured 
rate  applies  to  other  cars  which 
are  also  mentioned  in  the  ad. 
Additionally,  if  reference  is 
made  to  the  make  of  a  car  at 
an  advertised  rate,  the  car 
should  be  described  by  series 
(e.g. — “Falcon,”  “Che"  '  II, " 
“Dart,”  “Impala,”  “Valiant," 
etc. 

On  Tills  Week  Staff 

George  D.  MacGregor  has 
been  appointed  to  the  New  York 
sales  staff  of  This  Week  Maga¬ 
zine,  Mac  G.  Morris,  Advertis¬ 
ing  director,  has  announced.  He 
comes  from  Aniforms  Inc.,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  animated  commercials, 
where  he  was  president  and 
sales  director. 

• 

Ad  Rate  Correction 

The  Columbia  Basin  Daily 
Herald's  new  advertising  rate 
card  (E&P,  May  16)  sets  an 
open  rate  for  retail,  classified 
and  general  as  10c  a  line,  not 
14c,  Advertising  Manager  Bob 
Huffman  advises. 


APPRECIATION — New  chairman  of  the  research  advisory  council  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Dr.  John  S.  Davenport,  left,  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  presents  a  plaque  of  appreciation  to  the 
retiring  chairman,  Newell  Meyer,  center,  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
Council  vIcechaIrman,  Paul  Snyder,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  at 
the  right. 
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SpectaColor 
Opens  Doors 
At  T^gencies 

Los  Angeles 

Spfi  taColor  can  provide  a  key 
to  advertising  agency  doors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  Stewart,  asso¬ 
ciate  media  director  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  New  York. 

Priced  right,  sold  right  and 
exploited  correctly,  it  can  pro¬ 
vide  some  advertising  dollars 
now  going  into  other  media,  he 
told  the  ANPA/Research  Insti¬ 
tute  convention  here  last  week. 

But  it  will  not  be  a  simple 
sale,  for  adv'ertisers  are  not 
as  newspaper-oriented  as  they 
were  before  television,  Mr. 
Stewart  declared. 

“With  SpectaColor  you  have 
a  unique  medium,  a  saturation 
medium,  a  permanent  medium — 
and  have  more  to  offer  with 
newspapers  than  ever  before,” 
he  explained.  The  benefits  in¬ 
clude  maximum  four-color  re¬ 
production,  uniformity  of  repro¬ 
duction  and  standardization  by 
newspapers. 

Other  Benefits 

SpectaColor  can  be  provided 
which  will  shatter  the  present 
belief  that  newspaper  color  is 
too  high,  he  said.  It  offers  op¬ 
portunity  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing  scheduled  on  a  once  or  twice 
a  month  basis. 

It  also  offers  wide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  agency  creative 
people,  Mr.  Stewart  added.  Re¬ 
sults  please  advertisers,  he  said 
in  pointing  to  a  Chrysler  ad 
with  a  rating  declared  to  be  the 
“highest  ever  seen”  in  Chicago 
and  a  Chevrolet  copy  which  at¬ 
tained  a  73  percent  recall. 

His  report  brought  queries  in 
the  question  period.  Don  New- 
house,  Portland  Oregonian  and 
Oregon  Journal,  asked  why 
newspapers  with  full-color 
equipment  should  turn  to  Spec¬ 
taColor. 

“Half  a  pie  is  better  than 
none,”  Mr.  Stewart  replied. 

Figures  Given 

Questioned  on  his  claim  that 
hi-fi  insert  advertising  is  level¬ 
ling  off  because  of  high  costs, 
Mr.  Stewart  said  hi-fi’s  $16  a 
thousand  cost  compares  with 
SL.'jO  per  thousand  on  television. 
The  Louisville  SpectaColor  price 
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is  $10.76  a  thousand. 

SpectaColor’s  $13  “guaran¬ 
teed  price”  should  go  to  $11  to 
$12  next  year.  A  $5.73  per  thou¬ 
sand  from  Triangle  Publications 
was  reported. 

The  new  development’s  big 
year  will  come  in  1965,  said  Carl 
Noble,  of  Hurletron,  producer 
of  Insetrol  equipment. 

There  are  now  35  newspapers 
equipped  for  SpectaColor  nms, 
he  said. 

• 

tv  Spots  Bought 
For  Stockings; 
Paper  Ads  Cut 

Nathan  Lanning,  advertising 
director  of  the  hosiery  division 
of  Burlington  Industries,  plans 
to  use  television  spots  next  fall 
to  promote  the  Cameo  brand  of 
stockings. 

“We  are  maintaining  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  campaign,  but 
it  has  been  curtailed  to  provide 
for  the  television  coverage,”  he 
said. 

The  newspaper  schedule, 
placed  by  Doyle  Dane  Bembach, 
will  be  in  a  list  of  35  instead 
of  50  markets  as  it  was  this 
spring.  First  ads  are  scheduled 
for  September. 

This  is  the  first  use  of  tv 
since  1960. 

Mr.  Lanning,  who  began  his 
career  selling  space  on  the 
Lincoln  Star  and  Journal,  and 
later  worked  on  the  old  New 
York  American,  said  he  expects 
department  stores  will  favor  the 
use  of  tv  spots.  He  pointed  out 
that  while  they  are  oriented  to 
newspapers,  some  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  do  not  like  their 
names  used  as  a  source  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

“Objections  sometimes  arise 
that  the  newspaper  ads  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  store’s 
image,  whereas  there  is  no  such 
objection  in  the  case  of  tv 
spots,”  Mr.  Lanning  said. 

• 

Ad-PR  Coordinator 

Charles  W.  Cassidy  has  joined 
Amerace  Corporation  as  coordin¬ 
ator  of  communications,  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  advertising  and 
public  relations  at  the  corporate 
level.  He  was  associate  copy 
director  with  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.  and  prior  to  that  was 
senior  group  head  with  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc. 
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Friday’s  Ads 
Make  Garden 
Center  Grow 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Y ou  can’t  do  supermarket  vol¬ 
ume  with  specialty  shop  adver¬ 
tising,  says  Joseph  Gaudio,  op¬ 
erator  of  two  large  garden  sup¬ 
ply  centers  in  Southern  New 
Jersey. 

Gaudio’s  firm  will  have  four 
outlets  later  this  summer.  It  be¬ 
gan  as  a  two-months-a-year 
business,  “The  Christmas  Won¬ 
derland,”  with  trees,  plants  and 
decorations. 

A  decade  ago,  Gaudio  brothers 
converted  their  seasonal  special¬ 
ty  trade  into  an  all-year  around 
garden  center  and  nursery  here. 

Business  has  increased  an  av¬ 
erage  of  20%  a  year  or  better, 
according  to  Joseph  Gaudio, 
president  of  the  firm,  who  cred¬ 
its  much  of  its  growth  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“Many  factors  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  our  success,”  he  said, 
listing  as  some  of  them  attrac¬ 
tive  displays,  merchandise  in 
depth,  competitive  prices  and  a 
rapidly  growing  middle-and-up- 
per  income  class  of  home  own¬ 
ers. 

“First,  however,”  he  said, 
“they  have  to  know  where  we 
are,  when  we  are  open  and  just 
what  we  offer  in  the  way  of 


merchandise,  price  and  services. 
No  other  media  can  come  close 
to  doing  this  job  for  us  like  the 
newspapers.” 

Gaudio’s  spend  an  average  of 
4%  of  their  gross  on  advertis¬ 
ing  some  of  the  2,500  brand 
name  garden  .supply  items.  They 
use  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
page  every  week  in  the  Camden 
Courier-Post  and  in  the  New 
Jersey  edition  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Gaudio  says  he  runs  a 
.supermarket  operation  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  supermarket  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“The  more  items  you  adver¬ 
tise,  the  better  your  crowds  are 
going  to  be,  and  the  larger  your 
volume,”  he  advises. 

Mr.  Gaudio  believes  that  Fri¬ 
day  is  the  best  day  for  garden 
advertising.  “You  don’t  get  lost 
among  the  food  advertising,”  he 
says. 

Hattwick  Elected 
AFA  Chairman 

St.  Louis 

Dr.  Melvin  S.  Hattwick,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  Continen¬ 
tal  Oil  Co.,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  at  the  60th 
annual  convention  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America 
here  this  week. 

He  succeeds  George  W.  Head, 
who  recently  retired  as  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  National  Cash  Register 
Company. 


I  Can  You  Imagine  David  Ogilvy  | 
Showing  Ad  to  a  Plans  Board?  | 

How  do  you  produce  great  advertising?  | 

j  Hire  workers,  not  executives  and  don’t  drown  them  in  | 
i  supervision,  David  B.  McCall,  president  of  C.  J.  LaRoche  | 
&  Co.,  New  York,  told  the  annual  meeting  of  Advertising  j 
Federation  of  America  (AFA)  in  St.  Louis  last  week. 

I  Mr.  McCall  said  his  agency  has  no  plans  board  and 
I  doesn’t  want  one. 

“If  our  individual  people  do  their  jobs  with  love  and 
devotion  there  is  very  little  likelihood  that  a  plans  board  | 

will  help  and  a  very  great  likelihood  that  its  ponderous  | 

efforts  to  contribute  will  stamp  the  life  out  of  work  that 
others  have  done,”  he  said.  I 

The  trouble  with  many  agencies,  he  said,  is  that  they 
hire  too  many  people  who  go  to  meetings,  confuse  issues 
and  take  up  the  time  of  the  few  people  who  consistently 
do  the  serious  work, 

“Can  you  imagine  asking  David  Ogilvy  to  submit  his  j 

I  Rolls-Royce  advertisement  to  a  plans  board,”  he  asked.  j 

I  “It’s  absurd,  isn’t  it?  Then  why  ask  devoted  professionals  I 

I  to  do  the  same  thing?  You  stifle  their  pride.  You  create 

I  that  ghastly  climate  in  which  bright  people  say  ‘Why 

I  should  I  bother,  it  won’t  go  through  anyway?’  ”  I 

I  New  chairman  of  AFA,  which  includes  140  advertising  | 

I  clubs  and  close  to  1,000  company  members,  is  Melvin  S.  I 

1  Hattwick,  director  of  advertising  for  Continental  Oil  Co.,  | 

I  Houston.  i 
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Newspapers  Grow  As 
National  Ad  Medium 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


An  example  of  a  JWT  approach 
that  resulted  in  more  linage  for 
newspapers  was  a  campaign  to 
encourage  auto  travel,  thereby 
helping  the  member  companies  of 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  Each 
ad  is,  in  effect,  a  complete  travel 
guide  to  a  specific  area.  It  met 
with  such  success  that  it  has  been 
extended  in  1964  to  cover  1,300 
insertions  in  148  newspapers. 


Opportunities  for  newspapers 
to  build  themselves  up  as  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  medium  are 
“probably  greater  today  than 
they  have  ever  been  before,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Norman  H.  Strouse, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company. 

The  head  of  the  svorld’s  larg¬ 
est  individual  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  billing  what  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $457,500,000  a  year, 
made  this  comment  in  an  inter¬ 
view. 

Reviewing  Thompson’s  past 
and  current  use  of  newspapers, 
Mr.  Strouse  noted  that  the  me¬ 
dium  has  served — and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  serve — as  a  prime 
communications  force  for  na¬ 
tional  marketers  of  goods  and 
services. 

“There  are  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  today  for  the  newspaper 
medium,”  he  asserted. 

Chairman  of  4-.4’8 


Mr.  Strouse  at  57,  and  looking 
much  younger,  is  frankly  bullish 
regarding  the  whole  field  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Recently  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  he  differs  from  others 
on  the  public  attitude  toward 
the  craft. 

“I  believe  the  so-called  ill  re¬ 
pute  into  which  some  think  ad¬ 
vertising  has  fallen  has  been 
overestimated,”  he  said.  “The 
attitude  of  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  toward  advertising  is  not  as 
negative  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.” 

Making  plain  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  as  an  individual  rather  than 
for  the  4-A’s,  Mr.  Strouse  said 
he  never  has  thought  there  was 
need  for  a  formal  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  on  behalf  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  outgoing  4-A’s 
chairman,  Arthur  E.  Tatham, 
president  of  Tatham-Laird,  Inc., 
Chicago,  said  in  his  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  that  he  believed  the  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  part  advertising 
plays  “is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects  to  which  we  as 
individuals,  and  the  4-A’s  as  our 
association,  can  devote  our  time 
and  our  funds.” 

Mr.  Strouse  said  he  favors  an 
individual  approach,  that  there 
was  no  need  for  any  “formal¬ 
ized  program.” 

“Those  of  us  in  the  business 
are  mature  enough  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  enough  to  present  the 
case  for  advertising  each  in  our 
own  terms,”  he  said. 


Mr.  Strouse  became  president 
of  JWT  in  June  1955. 

This  week,  Dan  Seymour,  49, 
onetime  radio  announcer  and 
master  of  ceremonies  on  the 
“We  the  People”  program,  be¬ 
came  the  fourth  president  of  the 
big  agency.  Mr.  Strouse,  an  ad 
salesman  for  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post  -  Intelligencer  in 
the  late  1920s,  assumed  his  new- 
titles  at  the  age  of  57.  JWT’s 
first  president  was  J.  Walter 
Thompson.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Stanley  Resor  (1916-55). 

As  its  chief  executive  officer, 
Mr.  Strouse  heads  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  employs  6,962  people  as 
of  April  1 — 2,550  in  this  country, 
4,412  internationally.  During  his 
term  of  leadership  so  far,  the 
agency  has  shown  a  87%  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  volume  of 
business  handled. 

Mr.  Strouse  quoted  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  senior  economist,  Amo 
Johnson,  as  estimating  the 
amount  of  advertising  that  will 
be  needed  by  1974  at  $29  billion, 
or  more  than  double  the  present 
level.  This  forecast  is  based  on 
a  gross  national  product  poten¬ 
tial  of  $925  billion  by  that  year. 

“As  for  JWT,  we  plan  to  have 
a  rate  of  growth  that  will  out¬ 
distance  the  general  growth, 
just  as  we  have  done  over  the 
past  15  years  of  rapid  expan¬ 
sion,”  he  said.  “What  this  might 
mean  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  can  be  grasped  by  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  past. 


“In  1945,  JWT  placed  about 
$10  million  of  advertising  for 
our  clients  in  newspapers.  Last 
year  our  placement  exceeded 
$40  million. 

“The  record  shows  that  as  far 
as  JWT  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  a  continuing  healthy  use 
of  newspapers  for  our  clients.” 

Steady  in  Newspapers 

Checking  JWT  records,  Mr. 
Strouse  revealed  that  his  agency 
placed  about  15%  of  its  domestic 
billingrs  in  newspapers  last  year, 
as  compared  with  17%  in  1945. 

There  has  been  little  change 
in  the  medium’s  share  over  the 
past  five  years,  as  far  as  JWT 
is  concerned. 

Mr,  Strouse  did  point  out  that 
the  advent  of  television  had  al¬ 
tered  the  picture  during  the 
1950’3.  In  1950,  before  TV  had 
taken  hold,  newspapers  got  30% 
of  JWT  billings;  in  1955,  the 
newspaper  share  was  25%. 
While  the  medium’s  share  is 
down  from  those  days,  the  total 
volume  of  advertising  channeled 
by  JWT  into  newspapers  has  ex¬ 
panded  grreatly. 

Last  year  13  clients  served  by 
JWT  on  one  or  more  products 
were  among  the  top  100  leading 
newspaper  advertisers,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  They  were, 
with  their  investments:  Ford 
Motor  Company,  $22,909,286; 
National  Dairy  Products  Corp., 
$5,159,876;  Quaker  Oats  Co., 


$3,503,029 ;  Standard  Bnmds, 
$3,378,359 ;  Radio  Corp.  of 
America,  $3,364,477;  Liggett  & 

Myers  Tobacco  Company,  $3,- 
228,338 ;  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways,  $2,957,427;  Eastman  Ko-  1 

dak  Co.,  $1,883,260;  Liver  I 

Brothers  Co.,  $1,620,655;  Scott  I 

Paper  Co.,  $1,443,323;  Contin-  | 

ental  Airlines,  no  longer  a  | 

client,  $1,204,932;  Institute  of  | 

Life  Insurance,  $1,189,627;  and  j 

Reader’s  Digest  Association, 
$1,056,028.  I 

Main  Media  Trends  | 

Mr.  Strouse  told  of  a  recent  i 

report  made  to  the  staff  sum-  j 

marizing  main  media  trends  of  j 

the  past  decade. 

In  the  section  on  newspapers, 
the  media  report  said  that  “the 
major  development  is  color.”  | 

“We  are  greatly  encouraged  j 

by  the  development  of  superior  \ 

color  reproduction  in  newspap-  ! 

ers,  exemplified  by  Hi-Fi  and  t 

SpectaColor.  There  remains,  j 

however,  an  irritating  cost  fac-  I 

tor  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
standardization  in  the  news-  | 

paper  medium.  | 

“If  we  produce  a  TV  com-  ’ 

mercial,  we  know  we  can  use  it  j 
on  some  500  stations  across  the 
country. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  we  | 

produce  a  SpectaColor  adver-  I 

tisement  for  a  client,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  newspapers  j 

in  the  country  could  handle  it  j 

at  the  present  time.  Prepara¬ 
tions  costs  are  high,  often  great¬ 
er  than  the  cost  of  the  white  | 
space.  Advertisers  incurring  I 
these  high  preparatory  costs  i 
want  to  be  able  to  use  their  ad-  1  | 
vertisements  in  the  most  effec-  j  I 
tive  manner  possible.  Now,  how-  I 

ever,  they  cannot,  because  the  r  | 
newspaper  industry  doesn’t  have  j  | 
the  facilities.”  ^ 

Success  Stories  [  j 

Mr.  Strouse  collected  for  the  *  j 
E&P  interview  a  number  of  *  j 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Norman  Sirouse 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


case  histories  showing  the  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising:  by  JWT  clients. 

Among  those  he  cited  were 
Ford’s  special  Chicago  market 
campaign,  the  Liggett  &  Myers 
introduction  of  Lark  cigarettes, 
the  “See  America  by  Car”  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute  and  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  World  Airways’  massive 
.selling  of  international  travel. 

“Each  of  these  campaigns  was 
different,”  Mr.  Strouse  pointed 
out.  “Clients  have  diverse  mark¬ 
eting  problems.  But  each  was 
able  to  use  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium  to  good  advantage.” 

In  the  case  of  Ford,  JWT  was 
able  to  mount  a  campaign  that 
was  keyed  specifically  to  the 
Chicago  market.  It  ran  nowhere 
else. 

Newspaper  advertising  helped 
to  establi.sh  Lark  as  the  most 
successful  new’  cigarette  in  more 
than  five  years.  “One  important 
factor  here  was  the  availability 
of  color,”  Mr.  Strouse  noted. 
“This  enabled  us  to  show-  in 
newspapers  the  distinctive  red 
package  of  Lark.  It  contributed 
greatly  to  the  impact  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

The  American  Petroleum  In- 
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.stitute  campaign  was  launched 
last  year.  It  was  designed  to 
encourage  automobile  travel  by 
show’ing  suggested  trips  with 
maps  for  special  local  areas. 
This  year  it  has  been  extended 
from  95G  insertions  in  84  news¬ 
papers  to  1,.300  insertions  in  148 
new’spapers. 

Follow’ing  the  test  the  API 
made  a  study  w’hich  showed  that 
in  markets  where  the  newspaper 
ads  appeared,  auto  trips  in¬ 
creased  15.5%  while  in  a  com¬ 
parable  set  of  control  markets 
without  ads  auto  trips  decreased 
9%.  Longer  trips  of  two  or  three 
days  rose  70.8%  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  maikets,  but  only  8.8%  in 
control  cities. 

Pan  American  provides  an¬ 
other  example  of  effective  use  of 
newspaper  space,  according  to 
Mr.  Strouse.  The  airline  makes 
extensive  use  of  newspapers  to 
sell  travel  to  many  parts  of  the 
world,  localizing  the  copy  by 
quoting  specific  prices  from  the 
city  where  the  advertisement 
runs.  Speed  is  another  factor 
here.  The  airline  business  is  a 
fast-moving  business.  Routes  are 
added,  price  reductions  are 
made.  Through  new’spapers. 
Pan  Am  has  been  able  to  get 
into  print  quickly  with  an¬ 
nouncement  of  these  changes. 
Pan  Am  has  also  used  its  white 
space  creatively — it  has  achiev¬ 
ed  greater  impact  in  news¬ 
papers  through  the  use  of  a 
long-column  shape  down  the 
side  of  the  page. 

‘I’m  Still  Learning* 

Mr.  Strouse  was  asked  if  he 
intended  to  write  books  on  ad¬ 
vertising  as  other  agency  presi¬ 
dents  have  done.  “I’m  still  learn¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  Mr.  Strouse  does 
write  books  on  other  subjects 
than  advertising,  and  prints 
them,  too.  A  hobby  of  his  is 
printing.  He  has  a  Chandler  & 
Price  pilot  press  in  his  home, 
on  which  he  prints  small  Ixwks 
and  pamphlets.  Another  hobby 
is  collecting  books,  and  one  of 
the  books  he  has  written  and 
printed  himself  is  “How  to 


Build  a  Poor  Man’s  Morgan 
Library.” 

A  third  lx)ok  he  has  written 
is  on  Thomas  Bird  Mosher  of 
Portland,  Maine  (1891-1923), 
one  of  the  first  owners  and 
operators  of  a  private  press. 
Mr.  Mosher  was  an  early  friend 
of  Robert  Frost,  the  poet,  and 
introduced  a  number  of  English 
authors  to  this  country.  The 
110-page  biography  Mr.  Strouse 
has  written  is  l)eing  published 
by  the  Bird  &  Bull  Press,  of 
North  Hills,  Pa.,  another  private 
press. 

For  exercise,  Mr.  Strouse 
walks  to  work  from  his  home  at 
2  Beekman  Place,  which  is  not 
many  blocks  from  his  office  in 
the  Graybar  Building  at  43rd 
Street  and  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York.  He  also  plays  golf  at  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club, 
where  his  handicap  is  18.  He 
.shoots  in  the  90’s,  and  plays  of¬ 
ten  during  the  summer,  when 
he  commutes  every  other  week¬ 
end  to  his  .summer  place  at  Har- 
bor  Springs,  Mich. 

Shortly  after  he  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  JWT  in  1955,  Mr. 
Strouse  was  interviewed  by  this 
writer.  .4t  the  time,  he  com¬ 
mented  that  while  the  top  exec¬ 
utives  of  other  media — TV,  ra¬ 
dio,  magazines  —  call  on  him 
freciuently,  he  rarely  sees  news¬ 
paper  puljlishers. 

“That  is  still  true,”  he  said. 
“The  newspaper  publishers 
seem  to  hold  aloof  from  us  in 
the  agency  business.  I  don’t 
know  why.  I  would  w’elcome  a 
chance  to  talk  with  them,  to  find 
out  first  hand  what  they  are 
doing  to  improve  the  newspaper 
medium.” 

“I  think  they  are  missing  a 
bet  in  not  taking  advantage  of 
the  normal  great  interest  people 
have  in  newspapers.  We  depend 
on  daily  newspapers  as  we  do 
upon  food.  There’s  a  lot  of  ro¬ 
mance  in  the  writing  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  new’spapers,  but  at 
least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  publishers  are  not  dropping 
in  to  talk  it  over  with  me — and 
believe  me,  my  door  is  open  to 
them.” 


Dynamic  Role 
Accepted  tor 
Advertising 

Arno  Johnson,  senior  econo¬ 
mist  for  J.  Walter  Thompsor. 
Company,  forecasts  a  $925  bil¬ 
lion  gross  national  product  for 
the  United  States  by  1974. 

“Such  a  growth,”  he  told  the 
International  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  16th  world  con¬ 
gress  meeting  last  week  in  New 
York  City,  “would  make  jxissible 
a  60%  increase  in  total  livinf 
standard  or  personal  consump¬ 
tion  expenditures  of  the  total 
population,  from  $370  billior 
level  of  1963  to  over  $500  billior; 
by  1974.” 

l.uleiil  .\eefls 

•‘.-Advertising  cannot  continue 
to  be  downgraded  by  overempha¬ 
sis  of  a  few  faults  and  abuses/' 
be  warned.  “The  increased  con¬ 
sumption  demand  that  must  be 
bi  ought  about  by  voluntary  im¬ 
provement  of  standards  of  livinp  | 
e>f  mass  millions  as  they  move  up 
in  income  through  their  greater 
productivity  spotlights  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  United  States  as 
the  real  key  to  economic  growth, 
and  selling  and  advertising  as 
the  educational  and  catalytic 
force  to  change  latent  needs  into 
insistent  desires.” 

Mr.  Johnson  feels  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  advertising  is  becoming 
apparent.  This  concept,  he  noted, 
centers  around  the  growing 
recognition  that  advertising  is  a 
"pow’erful  and  dynamic  force 
in  economic  growth  and  that  the 
exjransion  of  markets  through 
encouragement  of  a  better  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  is  in  the  public 
interest.” 

10-Year  Growth 

In  10  years,  from  1940  to  1950, 
total  advertising  grew  by  $3.6 
billion  from  $2.1  to  $5.7  billion 
(including  both  national  and 
local  adv’ertising).  Then,  in  the 
next  14  years,  from  1950  to  the 
estimate  for  1964-65,  another 
$8.8  billion  of  advertising  has 
been  added — an  increase  of 
155%  from  the  $5.7  billion  in 
1950  to  an  estimated  $14.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  1964-65. 

An  important  itart  of  this 
increased  advertising  influence, 
since  1950,  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
has  been  educational  to  change 
people’s  habits  and  to  expand 
the  sales  of  new  or  improved 
products.  To  sell  the  volume  of 
goods  and  serv’ices  necessary  to 
support  a  $925  billion  level  of 
production  in  1974  in  the  U.  S., 
he  forecasts  about  $29  billion  of 
total  advertising. 
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There^s  only 
one  Springfield 


There  are  12  cities  in  the  nation  proudly  named  Spring-  make  the  market  ideal  for  product  tests,  providing  adver- 


field.  But  only  one  is  a  state  capital  and  the  economic 
capital  of  an  eleven-county  market:  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLI¬ 
NOIS.  Springfield’s  stable  and  prosperous 
economy  is  solidly  based  upon  agriculture,  diver¬ 
sified  industry,  government  payrolls,  and  a  rapidly 
growing  tourist  and  convention  business.  The 
diversity  and  balance  of  Springfield's  economy 


tisers  with  a  representative  cross-section  of  the  buying 
public.  *  The  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register 
provide  strong  coverage  of  the  market:  100%  in 
Sangamon  County  (Springfield)  and  68.8%  in  the 
entire  trading  area.  y 


:  JUittota  State  lloumal  ILLINOIS  STATE  register 


I  n' 


‘THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


^  (jfpW  Meuispa|2&(S 


*Sales  Management  Survey  of  Newspaper  Markets,  1964 

15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  —  San  Diego,  California  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served 
by  the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major  centers  of  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY 
BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Auto  Dealers 
Given  Advice  on 


GOOD  CUSTOMER — Charles  Hauser,  founder  of  the  Milnot  Co.,  Litchfield,  III.  is  honored  by  the  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets  in  appreciation  of  the  3,000,000  lines  of  advertising  used  by  the  company  in 
member  papers.  Left  to  right:  Roger  Bacon,  D'Arcy  advertising  agency;  Victor  Hauser,  Martin  Hausor, 
and  Charles  Hauser;  Hal  Culp,  advertising  manager,  Quincy  Herald-VVhig;  Fred  Droste,  and  Bob  Ogli, 
Milnot  Co.  Milnot  Co.  is  a  procedure  of  milk  compounds. 


Service  Ad  Copy 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

The  paramount  concern  amonp 
motorists  is  a  desire  for  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  dealer. 

The  words  are  those  of  Albert 
Joseph,  vicepresident  of  Hunter 
Publishing  Company,  who  re¬ 
ported  on  ways  to  implement  re¬ 
sults  of  an  in-depth,  four-year 
study  called,  “Buying  Influences 
in  The  Automotive  Sendee  In¬ 
dustry.” 

The  report  was  sponsored  by 
the  Automotive  Advertisers 
Council  and  the  Automotive 
Sendee  Industry  Association. 

Mr.  Joseph  suggested  these 
means  of  implementing  some  re¬ 
sults  of  the  survey: 

“There  is  generally  no  real 
need  to  cut  list  prices.  Nor  in¬ 
cidentally,  does  our  study  indi¬ 
cate  prices  can  be  arbitrarily 
raised  with  impunity.  But  92% 
of  all  repair  work  is  done  at 
current  list  prices  and  flat  rate 
charges.  You  have  many,  many 
places  to  put  the  dollars  you 
now  net  .  .  .  don’t  cut  prices. 

“Shape  your  entire  consumer 
advertising  program  .  .  .  how¬ 
ever  large  or  small  to  include 


a  sell  on  the  dependability,  the 
skill,  the  fairness  of  your  deal¬ 
ers.  A  simple  example:  Many 
of  you  have  signs  that  say,  ‘Me¬ 
chanics  on  duty.’ 

“Why  not  skilled  mechanics? 
Or  registered?” 

• 

Iced  CoflFee  Ads 

A  Summer  promotion  of  Bor¬ 
den’s  Instant  Coffee,  featuring 
an  iced  coffee  theme,  will  begin 


in  July  when  coupon  ads  ap¬ 
pear  in  more  than  95  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country. 

• 

Beckwith  Moves 

Cyrus  L.  Beckwith  has  joined 
the  New  York  sales  staff  of 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  was  formerly  on 
the  sales  staff  of  the  Branham 
Co. 


PR  Director  Named 

Dick  Bell,  president  of  the 
Mighty-Mac  division  of  the 
Cape  Ann  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Carol  Creed  as  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  1964 
Cape  Ann  Tuna  Tournament, 
annually  sponsored  by  the  boat- 
wear  fashion  firm. 


minimum 

of 

3 

PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.*  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 


HOE 


M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 


*Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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Each  ad  carried  the  same  offer,  buried  without 
coupon,  so  that  all  who  truly  read  might  respond. 
And  many  in  adland  chortled,  "Surely  that  which 
claims  the  power  to  get  60  million  ad  readers 
out  of  13  million  circulation  will  be  far  more 
efficient  than  Parade!” 


upitn  a  a  magazine  bellowed, 

"Survey  proves— 60  million  readers  see  each  and 
every  ad  in  our  book!”  Now,  here  was  a  calf 
truly  fatted— and  they  milked  it  exceedingly  hard. 
For  after  all— one  pint-size  ad  would  be  read  by 
4  times  as  many  as  those  who  bought  the  whole  book! 


But  one  advertiser  ^  K 

sensed  something  was 
not  quite  pasteurized  in 

this  land  of  milk  and  I  ^ 
money.  So  he  sampled  the  W 

mighty  milker  with  a 

regional  ad.  And  he  put  f  ^  f\  j 

the  same  ad  in  Parade, 

even  though  Parade  counts  only  the  75%  of  its 
readers  who,  in  truth,  do  get  to  each  page. 


But  lo  and  behold— Parade  brought  this  man’s  ad 
to  so  many  more  real  readers  for  his  money  that 
Parade’s  cost  per  return  was  less  than  half 
that  of  the  thundering  herd. 


>loral;  When  you  buy  "total  audience”  and  you 


want  the  cream 


that  pays.  And  nothing  pulls  like  Parade. 


Reaching  24  million  real  readers  in  12  milhon  homes 
through  73  strong  newspapers  every  Sunday! 

PARADE  PUBLICATIONS  INC..  733  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N  Y.  10017 


Ad  Agencies  Now  Pay 
Execs  Up  to  $75,000 


Advertising  agencies  now  pay 
creative  directors  as  much  as 
$75,000  a  year,  according  to  a 
new  book  entitled  “Careers  and 
Opportunities  in  Advertising” 
by  Charles  Michael  Boland  to 
be  published  June  15  by  E,  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  ($4.50). 

It  is  the  top  salary  given  in 
a  range  beginning  at  $3,500 
for  a  media  man  in  a  small 
agency.  Not  told,  is  how  much 
president  or  chairmen  of  the 
board  earn.  Mr.  Boland  states 
it  is  from  the  ranks  of  account 
executives  that  most  agency 
presidents  come,  but  he  gives 
$65,000  as  the  highest  amount 
paid  in  that  category, 

Mr.  Boland  is  quoting  a  study 
made  by  Creative  House,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  personnel  agency,  in  which 
an  evaluation  of  8,000  jobs  was 
made. 


Account  Executives 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Grit 
Publishing  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
included  building  design,  plant 
layout  assistance  and  design  of 
the  equipment  installation.  It 
also  covered  site  preparation  and 
complete  construction  manage¬ 
ment. 


These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  management  and  production. 
Equipment  installation  included 
the  first  full  sized  newspaper 
offset  press  in  the  United  States. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

EnfinNring  far  the  Crapbic  Arts 


80  Federal  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 


129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 


billing  over  $2  million,  the  high 
was  the  $65,000,  the  low  $12,- 
000,  and  the  average  about  $25,- 
000.  In  the  larger  agencies,  the 
account  executive  could  expect 
a  high  of  $25,000,  a  low  of  $12,- 
.')00,  and  an  average  of  $16,200. 

“As  an  executive  working  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  business 
side  of  advertising,  the  account 
man  frequently  arrives  at  ex¬ 
ecutive  management  positions,” 
Mr.  Boland  writes.  “It  is  a  for¬ 
mer  account  executive  who  will 
Ire  found  sitting  in  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  chair  at  most  agencies, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  him 
to  .switch  fields  into  govern¬ 
ment.” 


The  book  is  addressefl  to  the 
18,000  new  faces  general  ad¬ 
vertising  will  need  “next  year.” 
Of  these,  6,000  will  Ire  hired  by 
ad  agencies,  the  remainder  in 
collateral  branches. 


An  account  super\’isor  in  an 
agency  billing  less  than  $2  mil¬ 
lion  struck  a  high  of  $16,000,  a 
low  of  $9,000,  and  the  average 
was  about  $13,000.  In  agencies 


Begins  as  a  Reporter 


Before  giving  the  salaries 
agencies  pay  cop>'w'riters,  the 
Irook  reports  that  at  N.  W. 
.Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  21 
of  105  began  their  careers  in 
journalism.  Most  started  as  cub 
reporters. 

Pat  Gallagher,  Ayer’s  execu¬ 
tive  copy  director  sums  up  the 
writer  thus: 


“.Anyone  can  state  facts  about 
a  product  and  maybe  ev’en  state 
them  clearly,  even  if  he’s  an 
illiterate.  Getting  to  people  with 
this  information  means  equaling 
or  bettering  the  content  of  the 
magazine  or  the  tv’  program  in 
which  the  information  is  dis¬ 
played.” 

From  the  $75,000  high  for 
creative  directors,  the  low  is 
$7000  in  agencies  under  $2  mil¬ 
lion  billing.  The  average  in  this 
smaller  agency  is  $11,500.  In 
the  over  $2  million  agency,  the 


low  for  creative  directors  is 
$15,000  the  average  $28,000. 

Copy  chiefs  in  the  larger 
agencies  get  as  high  as  $40,000 
as  low  as  $11,000  and  average 
$21,000. 

Copy  writers  range  from 
$4500  to  $24,000  and  average 
$14,000  in  agencies  with  over 
$2  million  billings,  and  from 
$3200  to  $12,800  in  those  under 
than  sum,  with  an  average  of 
$8,000. 

In  the  small  agency,  the  pro¬ 
duction  man  ranges  from  $5200 
to  $9500  with  an  average  income 
of  $7500.  The  big  agencies  give 
anywhere  from  $8,000  to  $20,- 
000,  and  in  those  agencies,  his 
average  is  probably  about  $11,- 
500. 


Ix»w  Pav  In  Media 


Baking  Firm  Name^ 
New  Atl  Director 


Cedric  Seaman,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  and 
marketing  for  Continental  Bak¬ 
ing  Co.,  Rye,  N.Y.  is  retiring 
after  34  years  with  the  com¬ 


pany. 

Assuming  the  duties  is  Ken¬ 
neth  B.  Arrington  who  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
and  marketing  for  all  divisions 
of  the  company,  including 
Wonder  Bread,  Hostess  Cake 
and  Morton  Frozen  Foods  and 
Stewarts  Inc.  of  Memphis. 

Mr.  Arrington  was  formerly 
general  product  manager  of 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co. 


San  Bernard  iiio 
Home  Audit  Launche  i 


A  survey  to  tabulate  the 
shopping  habits  of  the  one  miW| 
lion  persons  in  the  metropc  itani 
area  comprised  of  San  Be,  iiar«v- 
dino  and  Riverside  counti  s  ini' 
California  has  been  launchf  1  by^ 
the  San  IJemardino  Sun-  ''eU>l 
gram  and  the  Riverside  1‘  css-} 
Enterprise.  | 

Since  the  two  counties  arr  in  a* 
constant  state  of  change  di  e  tof 
over  3,000  persons  moving  into* 
the  area  each  month,  newspaper,' 


officials  felt  the  survey  vouldf 


Media  men  get  the  lowest 
salaries  of  all. 

Mr.  Boland  reports: 

“The  media  man  heading  a 
department  can  expect  a  gen¬ 
eral  salary  scale  of  $3500  to 
$6200  in  a  small  agency,  with 
an  average  of  $4000.  In  the 
large  agency,  he  might  reach 
$30,000,  with  a  low  of  $9000 
and  an  average  of  about  $15,- 
000.  The  buyer  of  media  re¬ 
ceives  from  $3500  to  $6000  in 
the  small  agency,  averages 
$3900.  In  the  larger  agency, 
salarj'  varies  from  $3900  to 
$8000,  averaging  $6000.” 


help  adv’ertisers  keep  in  touch 
with  current  market  trends.  i" 
The  audit  will  cover  local  Duy-  ' 
ing  tendencies,  shopping  .area.,, 
preferences,  store  i)reference8,J‘ 
food  store  products,  household^ 
toiletries,  tobacco,  beverages,! 
automotive  and  other  products.'"’ 
It  will  be  conducted  by  Facts^ 
Consolidated  Inc.  ' 

First  two  quarters  of  1964. 
will  be  covered  in  the  first  re¬ 
lease  which  will  come  out  in^ 
July.  ] 

Copies  of  information  will  bel 
available  at  Cresmer,  Wood- j 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.  • 
or  Triple  Newspaper  Markets.  ' 


Georgia  Newspapers 
Cite  Oil  Company 


Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

Hometowm  newspapers  were 
credited  b>'  an  oil  marketing 
company  for  boosting  sales  into 
the  top  position  in  petroleum 
sales  in  Georgia. 

Henr>'  Maddox,  speaking  for 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  told  the  78th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association  here  June  13  that 
his  company  consistently  out¬ 
ranked  competitors  and  at  the 
same  time  consistently  placed  a 
bulk  of  its  advertising  budget 
into  hometown  newspapers. 

The  association’s  Advertising 
Honor  Medal  was  presented  to 
Standard  for  its  1963  newspaper 
campaign  in  Georgia. 

“During  the  period  that  we 
were  attaining  that  goal,  we 
consistently  advertised  in  your 
hometown  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Maddox  said. 

A  duplicate  of  the  Standard 
award  was  presented  to  the 
Burton  E.  Wyatt  Advertising 
Agency  of  Atlanta,  which  han¬ 
dles  the  Standard  Oil  account. 


Halm  to  LaRoclie 


C.  J.  LaRoche  and  Company 
Inc.  has  announced  that  J.  Peter 
Hahn  has  joined  the  agency  as 
an  account  executive.  Mr.  Hahn 
has  been  with  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather  Inc.  since  1962.  He  was 
associated  with  Cunningham  & 
Walsh  for  five  years  earlier. 
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MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (  m  ) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (e).  Telegram  (s) 
VERMONT 

Barrc-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e). 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (m  ) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (  e&s  ) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e).  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (n), 
Worcester  Telegram  (  m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 
Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 


Purchasing  Power  for  Advertisers 
Matches  Atomic  Power  for  Industry 

The  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  C'ompaiiy  plant  at  Rowe,  Mass., 
near  the  VT*rmont  Iwrder,  is  a  $57-million  investment  of 
12  New  England  utility’  companies.  The  nation’s  first 
commercial  nuclear  jwwer  plant,  it  started  producing 
electricity  in  November,  19f)0,  and  has  increased  its 
output  steadilv,  reaching  a  peak  of  185,000  kilowatts. 

Sales  Power  .  .  . 

Being  first  in  the  nation  with  commercial  nuclear  [x>wer 
is  symbolic.  New  England  leads  in  sales  power  too.  The 
region  is  FIRST  IN  THE  U.S.  in  per  household  food  sales, 
(SI  149  in  196.3  .  .  .  $1276  estimated  for  196.5)  with  $4860 
total  |X’r  household  sales!  That’s  $.5(K)  more  than  the 
national  average! 

Power  of  the  Press  .  .  . 

what  does  it  in  New  England?  Newspajxrs,  that’s  what! 
All  business  is  local,  and  fine  locally  edited  daily 
newspapers,  with  saturation  household  coverage  are  a 
reason  Ixdiind  New  England’s  sales  jjower. 

Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


r 


s  SELLING  power 
New  England,  too... 


iimnrnmrmn 


PROMOTION 

Lobsters,  of  Course, 
As  Maine  Hosts  Mets 


Bv  George  Wilt 


The  remarkable  ability  of 
New  York  Mets  manager  Casey 
Stengel  to  grab  space  on  picture 
pages  has  finally  been  put  to 
use  in  a  newspaper  promotion. 
And  strangely  enough,  it  wasn’t 
a  New  York  paper  that  latched 
onto  the  opportunity. 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News  capitalized  on  the  presence 
of  Carlton  Willey,  a  native-born 
Mainiac  on  the  Mets’  pitching 
staff,  as  the  excuse  for  tossing 
a  “Lobster  Bake”  at  Shea  Sta¬ 
dium  near  the  World’s  Fair. 

Gordon  Clapp,  public  relations 
director  for  the  News,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  open  date  in  the 
Mets  schedule,  and  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Maine  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Development,  the  Sar¬ 
dine  Council,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sea  and  Shore  Fish¬ 
eries,  brought  in  a  load  of  do\vn- 
East  vittles  for  the  Mets  and 
their  wives,  plus  a  score  of 
New  York  area  baseball  writ¬ 
ers.  A  couple  of  w'ire  service 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Sxeeee  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  yon 
agraa  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


photographers  just  happened  to 
be  around,  too,  when  Mr.  Clapp 
set  up  photos  of  Casey  Stengel 
and  Carlton  Willey  wearing  the 
typical  yellow  oilskins  of  a  lob¬ 
ster  fisherman. 

“Sports  editor  Owen  Osborne 
came  up  with  the  idea  earlier  in 
the  season,”  Mr.  Clapp  .said.  “He 
conceiv^ed  of  the  promotion  as 
an  idea  for  getting  the  Mets  into 
the  News  sports  pages,  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  fact  that  Willey  got 
his  baseball  start  in  a  Bangor 
News  league.” 

The  ballplayers  and  their 
wives  turned  out  to  pay  tribute 
to  Willey,  “special  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Governor  of  Maine.” 
The  group  cleaned  up  265  lob¬ 
sters,  five  bushels  of  clams,  20 
dozen  ears  of  corn  on  the  cob, 
a  tableful  of  blueberry  pies,  as 
well  as  doing  justice  to  the 
Rheingold  beer,  the  only  re¬ 
freshment  that  wasn’t  a  Maine 
product. 

The  ebullient  Casey  held 
court,  of  course.  New  York  Post 
sports  columnist  Leonard  Shec- 
ter  gave  him  his  first  opening, 
asking  if  Maine  had  provid^ 
any  other  major  leaguers  prior 
to  Carlton  Willey.  This  gave  old 
Case  a  cue  to  tell  about  Lou 
Sockalexis,  who  played  for 
Cleveland  from  1897  to  1899. 
Between  bites  of  lobster  and 
clams  he  continued  providing 
copy  for  four  hours. 

Sports  Oriented 

It’s  no  surprise  that  many  of 


RIGHT  IN  THERE  PITCHING  FOR  MAINE  Is  Carlton  Willey,  New 
York  Mets  pitcher;  Gordon  Clapp,  Bangor  Evening  News  public  reLtioiu 
director;  Mets  manager  Casey  Stengel;  and  Owen  Osborne,  Bangor 
News  sports  editor.  The  Maine  group  came  down  to  New  York  to  host* 
Lobster  Bake  at  Shea  Stadium  for  the  baseball  team  and  sports  writers. 


outfielder  for  the  Phillies. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  Bangor, 
the  Daily  News  was  busy 
launching  its  first  state-wide 
Olympic  Sportsday,  an  athletic 
ev'ent  for  girls  in  the  paper’s 
circulation  area.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  physical  fitness  for 
high  school  girls,  and  to  revive 
the  quality  of  U.  S.  Women’s 
Olympic  competition.  Cathy 
Lancaster  of  Kent  Hills,  Maine, 
established  an  unofficial  record 
in  the  shotput  by  beating  the  old 
mark  by  10  inches.  M^ile  she 
was  making  an  additional  at¬ 
tempt  for  the  benefit  of  a  News 
photographer,  she  exceeded  her 
record  mark  by  six  inches. 

Nearly  all  of  the  area’s  37 
schools  were  represented  with 
500  girls  participating  in  the 
events. 

Name  your  sport,  and  the 
Bangor  News  includes  it  in  its 
public  service  and  promotion 
program,  on  a  home-and-away 
basis. 

*  *  * 

WANT-AD  —  Harry  Powell, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler, 
saw  the  story  of  the  pulling 
power  of  want  ads  in  two  Iowa 
newspapers  in  a  recent  issue  of 
E&P.  Together  with  art  director 
Roald  Dominguez,  he  produced 
a  full  page  two-color  ad.  The 
story  told  of  a  Davenport 
jeweler  who  ran  a  “lost”  ad  in 
fhe  Des  Moines  Register  for  a 
money  belt  and  a  highway  em¬ 
ploye  who  ran  a  “found”  ad  in 
he  Davenport  (la.)  Times- 
Democrat,  for  the  same  belt.  A 
Moline,  Ill.  woman  read  both 
newspapers  to  complete  the 
story. 

*  «  * 

TECHNICAL  —  “Where  can 
you  turn  for  topflight  technical 
personnel?”  asks  a  new  brochure 
produced  and  mailed  by  the  De¬ 
troit  News.  The  folder  repro¬ 
duces  a  page  from  the  Sunday 
classified  section,  with  a  large 
selection  of  recruiting  ads.  A 
table  in  the  folder  shows  a 
breakdown  of  home  coverage  of 
Detroit  newspapers  by  occupa¬ 
tion. 


FACTS  —  The  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette  has  published 
the  1964  edition  of  Kalamazoo 
Market  Facts.  The  16-page  hook 
includes  a  page  of  information 
on  the  Gazette’s  merchandising 
cooperation  program. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SALUTE  —  As  a  salute  to 
its  graduating  carriers,  the 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily  Sun,  ran 
a  page  promotion  ad  carrying 
pictures  and  biographies  of  its 
carriers  who  are  among  June 
graduating  classes. 


14  Papers  Carry 


Johnson  Section 

A  24-page  rotogravure  maga¬ 
zine  extolling  President  John¬ 
son’s  achievements  since  taking 
office  was  distributed  in  14 
newspapers  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco  on  Sunday,  June  14. 

The  section,  containing  mostly 
pictures  with  captions  built 
from  the  President’s  speeches, 
was  sponsored  as  an  “adver¬ 
tisement”  by  the  President’s 
Club,  a  political  fund-raising 
group  created  by  the  late  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy. 

Robert  S.  Maurer  of  the 
Washington  public  relations 
firm  of  Maurer,  Fleisher,  Zon 
&  Associates  proposed  the  idea 
to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  after  he  saw  a  sup¬ 
plement  on  Mr.  Johnson  in  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald. 

The  section  was  dedicated  “To 
the  Office  of  The  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  the  36  men  in  the  history 
of  the  country  who  have  borne 
the  title,  Mr.  President.” 

• 


Correspondents’  List 

A  new  edition  of  Who’s  Who 
of  Foreign  Correspondents  is 
being  compiled  by  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  America,  New 
York.  President  Barrett  Mc- 
Gum,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  has  named  Irwin  Forman 
to  edit  the  new  directory. 
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Louie,  silent  spoof  strip,  joins 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 

June  29,  1964 


Louie  gets  laffs  without  language.  He  never  speaks,  but  suffers 
in  silence— and  his  frustrations  are  funny  bone  ticklers.  The 
cards  are  always  stacked  against  him.  Yet  he  usually  thinks 
he's  carrying  a  deck  of  aces. 

The  ordinary  reader  readily  identifies  with  Louie— a  lovable 
,  lummox  with  two  left  feet,  and  a  heart  as  big  as  a  billboard! 

I  Fresh,  funny,  fast-paced,  a  family  favorite,  Louie,  daily 
i  and  Sunday  comic,  brightens  pages  and  readers.  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write,  without  obligation. 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 


Syndicate,  Inc. 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Harry  Hanan, 

creator  of  Louie, 
makes  laughs  for  a  living! 


Pl^NT  &  EQUIPMENT 

Variable  Size  Bundle 
Operation  Cuts  Jobs 

By  W.  D.  McEwen 

Pacific  Press  Lid,,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


(A  report  to  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  at  Los  Angeles.) 

In  1962,  with  our  total  circu¬ 
lation  approaching  350,000,  our 
mailers’  contract  contained  a 
clause  which  held  that  not  more 
than  73%  of  the  circulation 
could  be  processed  in  bulk.  At 
first  glance  the  73%  may  appear 
to  be  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
ratio  of  bulk  to  odd  count.  In 
terms  of  costs  for  manning  and 
machinery,  that  remaining  27% 
non-bulk  accounted  for  60%  of 
the  total  number  of  bundles  pro¬ 
duced  and  over  70%  of  the  labor 
force.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
ideal  method  would  be  to  process 
as  few  bundles  as  possible,  with 
all  bundles  being  of  identical 
size. 

In  addition  to  the  bulking  re¬ 
strictions,  the  contract  also  held 
certain  speed  restrictions  for 
manning  on  the  fly,  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  which  limited  the 


net  production  on  the  critical 
pi-ess  runs  to  .something  like 
37,500  pph  per  press.  If  these 
restrictions  could  have  been  re¬ 
moved  we  could  have  used  our 
existing  facilities  for  an  extra 
five  years,  resulting  in  a  saving 
of  pressroom  labor  alone  in 
excess  of  $550,000.  This  figure 
does  not  include  other  substan¬ 
tial  savings  such  as  interest  on 
capital  expenditure  resulting 
from  new  plant  construction, 
mailing  room  labor,  etc. 

Since  a  bulk  system  would,  in 
effect,  have  lifted  these  restric¬ 
tions,  it  was  obvious  that  we 
must  either  go  bulk  or,  failing 
this,  come  up  wdth  a  system 
which  could  closely  approximate 
the  results  of  a  bulk  system. 

Unfortunately  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  the  union  rejected  any 
.such  contract  changes.  This, 
incidentally,  was  in  spite  of  a 
Management  propo.sal  for  an 
attrition  program  to  cover  all 
mailers,  right  dovvm  to  the  subs. 


—  Editor 
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Office  copies  of  E&P  disappearing?  Worse  yet — getting 
clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  reading! 
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Mail  chock  to 

Editor  &  Puhlisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10022 

$6.50  a  year,  US.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


The  Company  then  proceeded, 
at  considerable  cost,  to  mecha¬ 
nize  and  automate  the  entire 
Mailing  Room  operation. 

3  Problem  .\reas 

The  three  principal  problem 
areas  associated  with  the  vari¬ 
able  count  turned  out  to  be; 

1.  Automatically  preparing 
and  addressing  wrappers. 

2.  Mechanically  counting  and 
.stacking  bundles. 

3.  Automatically  processing 
the  addressed  bundle  to  a  given 
dock  in  a  given  sequence. 

The  key  to  the  system’s  suc¬ 
cess  lay  in  a  program  we  de¬ 
veloped  for  preparing  wrap¬ 
pers;  the  principal  difficulty 
aro.se  in  the  mechanical  count¬ 
ing  and  stacking  of  papers, 
varj’ing  the  bundle  size  on  each 
occasion.  Secondarj’  difficulties 
were  associated  with  processing 
the  increased  rate  of  bundle  pro¬ 
duction  which  we  anticipated 
would  result,  and  directing  them 
automatically  to  the  specific 
loading  dock  station. 

We  overcame  this  third  prob¬ 
lem  by  first  purchasing  two 
Cutler-Hammer  stackers  and 
making  a  considerable  change 
to  our  conveyor  system.  This  in 
part  necessitated  the  designing 
and  developing  of  a  diverter 
■system  which  in  effect  seeks  out 
any  healthy  or  empty  tying  ma¬ 
chine  and  directs  untied  bundles 
to  the  machine,  but  first  dis¬ 
criminates  whether  that  bundle 
can  be  tied  by  the  machine  or 
must  l)e  sent  to  the  hand  tying 
area.  In  addition,  we  have  had 
most  encouraging  test  results 
with  an  electronic  bundle  de¬ 
coder  which  reads  a  code  on 
the  wrai)per  and  directs  the 
bundle  to  a  specific  loading  dock 
station. 

Since  the  matter  of  counting 
and  stacking  the  variable  size 
bundles  was  our  principal  prob¬ 
lem,  we  considered  this  area 
first.  We  learned  that  the  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  stacker  could 
change  the  bundle  count  on 
every'  cycle  while  it  operated  at 
full  press  speed,  providing  in- 
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formation  could  be  fed  irto  it 
at  a  particular  time.  This  par¬ 
ticular  time,  incidentally,  was 
a  period  of  only  a  few  nilli- 
seconds  in  each  cycle.  Tins  we 
felt  could  be  done  by  a  pre¬ 
selector  memory  device.  Instruc¬ 
tions  would  be  fed  into  this  pre¬ 
selector  by  either  tape  or  punch  \ 
cards  or,  alternatively,  iiy  a  : 
simple  keyboard.  After  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  with  and 
the  cooperation  from  Cutler- 
Hammer  engineers  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  we  decided  for  various 
i-easons  to  use  the  keyboard 
principle,  at  least  for  a  start. 
Cutler-Hanuner  agreed  to  de¬ 
velop  both  the  keyboard  and 
pre-.selector. 

Operating  Limitations 

However,  the  operating  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  stacker  itself  pre¬ 
sented  a  serious  problem.  Un¬ 
less  the  press  output  is  limited 
to  33,600  pph,  say  30,000  for  a 
practical  matter,  the  stacker  is 
unable  to  count  all  bundle  sizes. 

In  fact,  with  higher  press  speeds 
and  the  product  sizes  normally 
encountered  in  a  daily  produc¬ 
tion,  the  stacker  has  substantial 
blind  spots. 

With  press  speeds  of  60,000 
l)ph  the  stacker  at  no  time  can 
count  bundles  below  25  papers 
l>er  bundle.  Further,  with  a  i 
product  in  excess  of  40  jiages, 
(a)  a  second  blind  spot  develops 
and  increases  as  the  page  size 
increases.  For  a  product  size  of 
68  pages  and  above,  the  stacker 
can  produce  bundles  comprising 
only  25  to  27  and  50  papers. 

Fortunately,  we  were  able  to 
program  out  of  existence  most 
of  the  limitations  caused  by 
these  blind  spots.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  largely  by  using  a 
simple  Addressograph  1900 
equipment.  We  simply  had  to 
discard  the  conventional  odd 
count  system  familiar  to  most 
of  you  and  change  the  system 
to  get  around  the  problem. 
There  are  still  certain  restric¬ 
tive  areas,  but  these  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  small  that  they  have 
been  accommodated  by  other 
means. 

In  addition  to  the  stacker 
limitations  there  were  numerous 
other  problem  areas.  To  illus¬ 
trate  a  few,  we  anticipated  the 
stacker  now  would  turn  out 
such  small  bundles  sufficiently 
rapidly  that  even  two  tying  ma¬ 
chines  could  not  cope  with  pro¬ 
duction,  even  if  they  could  tie 
that  size  bundle  at  all.  (At  30,- 
000  iph  the  stacker  will  count 
bundles  down  to  13  papers  on 
straight  runs  and  7  papers  col¬ 
lect,  turning  out  up  to  40  I 
bundles  per  minute.  For  the 
smaller  size  papers,  these  bun¬ 
dles  are  far  too  small  for  most 
automatic  tying  machines.) 

{Continued  on  page  30) 
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This  was 
freon  gas 


This  was  This  was  carbon 
gasoline  monoxide 


PARLY  TO  RISE 

Ailing  Man 
Detects  Gas, 
Saves  Five 


Because  one  f 

family  had  to  get  at  4  ^ 

to  take  some  medicine,  a  f  am  V 

of  six  today  was  saved  fron 

possible  asphyxiation  by  g 
from  a  leaking  refrigerator. 


Man  Is  Burned 


As  Gas  Ignites 


CIS  Xi 


A  Government  employee  suf¬ 
fered  severe  burns  on  his  arms 
and  hands  yesterday  when  a 
spark  igniteil  gasoline  in  a 
grease  drum  he  was  cleaning  in 
Arlington. 

He  is  in  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  at  Arlington  Hospital.  I  oi  t 

The  County  Fire  Inspectoi  .j  young 

said  the  man  had  purchase/ .. 
some  25-gallon  drums  to  use  :/  ^or  tighf.  Ported  un 

containers  at  his  home.  j  ,y  on 


The  cit-n 
of  p..., 


^ono.xidp 

^ornen 


PLEASE  DON^T 
Mislead  Aunt  Josephine! 


(our  nearsighted  aunt,  who  only  reads  headlines) 


Newspaper  headlines  like  these  shake  us  up.  We  know 
the  copy  usually  explains  what  kind  of  “gas”  it  is,  but 
some  people  only  read  headlines.  Our  Aunt  Josephine, 
for  example.  She  thinks  they’re  talking  about  the  gas 
she  uses  at  home. 


We  know  better... but  Aunt  Josephine  doesn’t.  She 
gets  mixed  up...  with  good  reason,  too. 

Many  different  things  are  commonly  called  “gas.” 
Natural  or  utility  gas  is  only  one.  Others  are  coal  gas 
and  gasoline.  There  are  also  chlorine  gas  and  sewer  gas, 
not  to  mention  tear  gas  and  carbon  monoxide.  And  lots 
more. 


We  realize  “gas”  fits  great  in  a  headline,  but  when 
you  write  that  head,  please  remember  Aunt  Josephine 
and  all  the  other  page  skimmers. 


Public  Information  Bureau 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

SOS  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  lOOlG 


Bulk  System 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


Other  problems  varied  all  the 
way  from  preparing  automati¬ 
cally  the  wrappers  with  the 
proper  code  for  the  kej'board, 
sifting  out  the  pre-dates  and 
hand  counts  from  the  machine 
counts,  direct  printing  onto  the 
wrapper  rather  than  via  a  Dick 
Lister,  associating  the  pre¬ 
printed  wrapper  to  the  specific 
bundle  as  it  emerged  from  the 
stacker,  right  down  to  auto¬ 
matically  directing  the  bundles 
to  the  dock. 

We  worked  out  two  schedules 
for  the  Addres.sograph,  one  for 
the  press  operating  at  a  slower 
speed  of  33,000  pph  and  another 
at  sjjeeds  ranging  up  to  54,000 
pph.  This  took  care  of  most  of 
the  problems.  For  exam})le,  this 
program  will  determine  for  any 
particular  day  the  size  of  the 
bulk  bundles  and  the  size  of  the 
key  bundles  for  any  one  given 
draw,  depending  on  the  size  of 
paper;  the  number  of  bulk 
wrappers  to  be  prepared  to 
make  up  the  draw;  w'hich  bun¬ 
dles  should  be  counted  by  the 
stacker  and  which  by  the  hand 
count  section  —  we  still  have 
.some  hand  counts — what  draws 
for  that  day  would  be  pre¬ 
dates  and  .should  not  pass 
through  the  .stacker;  how’  many 
wrappers  should  be  printed  in 
total,  etc.  In  addition,  it  covers 
other  routine  information  such 
as  names  and  addresses,  routes 
and  route  numbers,  etc.  The 
Addressograph  system  has  been 
.set  up  to  punch  either  tape  or 
cards  for  accounting  purposes 
and  for  stacker  control,  when 
this  portion  of  the  etjuipment 
has  b^n  perfected. 

In  our  case,  the  labor  .save<l 
by  card  controlled  stackers, 
based  on  a  five-year  pay  back, 
would  never  justify  the  present 
day  card  readers  and  printing 
heads  which  would  be  necessary 
to  control  the  stacker  and  print 
out  the  top  labels.  But,  far  more 


important,  such  equipment 
would  make  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion,  including  a  multi-million 
dollar  press,  dependent  on  such 
unrelated  components  as  a 
printing  head  or  a  reader.  From 
my  observation,  this  equipment 
would  be  too  sophisticated  for 
the  average  mechanic  to  main¬ 
tain  in  a  fool-proof  operation. 
Part  of  the  .success  of  the  pre¬ 
printed  manually-operated  key- 
l)oard  sy.stem  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  when  a  stacker  or  pre- 
.selector  does  break  down,  we 
have  been  able  to  resume  opera¬ 
tion  by  reverting  back  to 
manual  fly  in  no  more  time  than 
it  takes  to  throw  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  switch. 

Keyboard  Operator 

The  physical  layout  of  the 
sy.stem  covers  direct  printing 
onto  pre-cut  50  lb.  kraft  paper 
using  a  suction  feeder  for  the 
1900  .4ddressograph  equipment. 
For  each  stacker  line  we  have  a 
bottom  wrap  and  a  diverter 
.system  feeding  three  Walla- 
stars.  When  operating  on  vari¬ 
able  count  this  will  be  manned 
by  a  keyboard  operator  who 
controls  the  pre-selector,  a 
stacker  operator  who  also  places 
on  the  top  wrappers  and  one, 
possibly  two,  tyer  operators,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  operating  diffi¬ 
culties  being  experienced  with 
the  tying  machines  that  par¬ 
ticular  day.  Assuming  the  bun¬ 
dle  decoder  will  be  operational 
in  the  next  year  or  so,  variable 
count  bundles  then  should  feed 
automatically  to  the  pre-deter- 
mined  loading  station.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  wrapper  preparation, 
two  and  a  half  girls  prepare  ap¬ 
proximately  5,000  ^vrappers  a 
day,  although  we  hope  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  automatic  wrapper 
preparation  to  include  mail  also. 

We  designed  the  keyboard  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  simple 
adding  machine  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  (This  was  done  in  part 
so  that  the  Mailers  could  receive 
advance  training  on  conven¬ 
tional  adding  machines.)  For 
each  bundle  the  operator 


around 
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around 
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punches  three  keys,  the  first  two 
donating  the  papers  per  batch 
and  the  third  key  the  number  of 
batches  per  stack.  Two  transfer 
bars,  comparable  to  the  -f/ — 
bar  on  an  adding  machine  key- 
Iward,  feed  the  information  into 
the  pre-selector  and  at  the  same 
time  determine  whether  all 
batches  in  that  stack  will  be 
identical  or  whether  one  batch 
will  one  less  than  the  basic 
batch  count.  The  pre-selector 
has  a  double  memory  bank 
which  permits  the  operator  to 
run  slightly  ahead  of  the 
.stacker. 

Should  the  keyboard  operator 
l)e  distracted,  tire  or  make  a 
mistake,  the  stacker  automati¬ 
cally  reverts  to  a  pre-.selected 
bulk  count.  There  is  a  jamming 
device  on  the  keyboard  which 
comes  into  play  if  insufficient  in¬ 
formation  is  coded  for  each 
bundle.  Signal  lights  warn  the 
Mailer  placing  top  wrappers 
that  the  stacker,  in  counting  the 
bundle  then  emerging  from  it, 
has  taken  its  instructions  from 
the  conventional  bulk  A.I.L. 
panel  and  not  the  variable  count 
pre-selector. 

This  system  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  on  daily  production  for 
the  past  six  months.  To  date  it 
has  cut  back  more  than  36 
shifts  a  week,  with  another  po¬ 
tential  12  within  our  immediate 
grasp.  The  system  itself  is  really 
a  prototype  of  one  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  our  new  plant.  In 
ideal  surroundings  which  we 
will  achieve  after  making  our 
move,  and  with  the  perfection 
of  the  bundle  decoder,  we  fully 
expect  the  rewards  to  be  sub- 
.stantially  greater. 

College  Alumni  Tliaiik 
Writer  for  Publicity 

Chestertown,  Md. 

William  P.  “Hank”  O’Donnell, 
sports  editor  for  the  Waterbury 
American,  who  claims  the  clos¬ 
est  he  ever  got  to  college  was 
attending  a  seminar  for  sports 
editors  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  has  become  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  Washington  College. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Washington  College  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  here,  the  group  voted 
“Hank”  O’Donnell  into  their  or¬ 
ganization  as  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  in  appreciation  for  what  he 
has  done  for  the  college  in  41 
years  as  a  newspaperman. 

According  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Rieger, 
a  Washington  alumnus  from 
Waterbury,  “through  Hank’s 
writings  Washington  College  be¬ 
came  as  well  known  in  the  area 
as  Yale,  Holy  Cross,  University 
of  Connecticut  and  other  col¬ 
leges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  a 
majority  of  people  here,  Wash¬ 
ington  College  is  better  known 
than  most  Connecticut  colleges.” 


Hobby  Will  NamesT 
Wife  As  Trustc  e  , 

I 

Hoi  STOK 

The  will  of  former  Gov  Wit 
liam  P.  Hobby,  filed  for  pi  ibate 
here,  left  a  life  interest,  in  rust, 
of  his  stock  in  Houston  Po.  t  Co, 
to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ov'eta  Culj 
Hobby. 

Mrs.  Hobby,  who  is  pres;d«it 
of  the  publishing  company,  also 
receives  other  stock  and  Iwnd 
holdings.  She  is  named  a.‘^.  sole 
trustee  of  the  estate. 

The  will  directed  that  the  resi¬ 
due  of  the  trust  ultimately  be  * 
administered  for  the  benefit  of 
a  son  and  daughter,  William  P. 
Hobby  Jr.,  Houston,  and  Mn 
Henry  Catto  Jr.,  San  Antonia 

The  will  also  placed  $20,000  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  a  sister, 
Miss  Laura  Aline  Hobby,  and  a 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Pearl  Hobby, 
both  of  Dallas. 

A  cash  bequest  of  $6,000  waa 
made  to  Mrs.  Helon  N.  Johnson, 
administrative  assistant  and  a 
director  of  the  Houston  Post. 

• 

N.Y.  Medical  Story' 

Prizes  Are  Awardeel 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  Van  Buren  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chrvur 
icle  and  Keith  George  of  the  j 
Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin  were  i 
named  winners  of  the  fifth  an-  | 
nual  Empire  State  Awards  for  > 
excellence  in  medical  reporting.  I 

Both  reporters  were  awarded  | 
$500  by  the  Annual  Health  Con-  i 
ference  Inc.  by  the  Monroe  | 
County  Medical  Society.  Mr.  . 
Van  Buren’s  stories  had  prompt¬ 
ed  improvements  in  the  care  of  I 
the  elderly  in  nursing  homes.  ! 

Mr,  George  was  cited  for  his  | 
stories  on  open-heart  surgery  he  ; 
underwent  last  April.  He  has  j 
been  with  the  Sun-Bulletin  i 
since  he  was  grraduated  from  I 
Syracuse  University  five  years  I 
ago. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to 
Leonard  Victor  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  Rayburn  F. 
Hesse  of  the  Middletown  Timet  \ 
Herald-Record. 

• 

On  Siiniiner  Staff 

Dallas 

Five  college  students  are 
working  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  in  the  internship  program  i 
of  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  : 
Association.  They  are  Robert 
Schulz,  Harry  Hamonds,  Pren¬ 
tice  Geddie,  Ray  Harris  Jr.  and 
David  R.  Sturgiss.  Three  other  ; 
.students  —  Bill  Axtell,  Paul 
Sherr  and  Ann  Jarrett — are 
being  employed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  gain  journalism  experi¬ 
ence. 
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Notionol  USGA  Tourney-Soufhern  Hills — C.C.  .  .  .  Tulsa 


Get  a  new  picture  of  one  of  America’s  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities.  Most  engineers — 
and  research  facilities — per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to  match.  Billions  of 
gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nation’s  lowest  rates  on  power  and  natural  gas.  Barge 
shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none.  Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco,  Douglas, 
Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX,  Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North  American  Aviation, 
Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismograph  Service,  Williams  Bros. 


Evwiing  •  SuniUy  • 
Rcprtsenled  by  tha 
Branham  Co. 


A  Two  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  By . 


WHY  MORE  PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO  GOSS.,. 


% 


Goss  keeps  the 
front  page  **hot** 
with  new  products 
that  puhlishers  want 

At  Goss,  Research  and  Development  has  high 
priority.  That’s  why  every  7th  man  is  an  engineer. 
What  these  experienced  men  accomplish,  year 
after  year,  is  the  reason  for  Goss  leadership  in 
newspaper  press  production— letterpress,  web  off¬ 
set  and  rotograviu^. 

Their  efforts  result  in  new  and  better  presses, 
improved  methods  of  printing,  and  practical  press 
arrangements  that  permit  more  effective  use  of 
color  in  advertising  and  editorial  columns— all 
factors  in  producing  more  attractive,  profitable 
newspapers  at  lowest  cost. 

These  are  reasons  why  three  of  every  four 
American  dailies  are  printed  on  Goss  presses— 
why  nearly  1000  Goss  web  offset  units  are  now 
on  edition,  with  more  units  now  being'  installed 
all  over  the  country. 

Shown  here  are  a  few  of  the  newest  major  con¬ 
tributions  to  printing  production  made  by  Goss 
engineers.  They’re  working  on  still  others  right 
now.  Goss’  top  secrets  today  are  the  industry’s 
BIG  news  tomorrow.  Keep  your  eye  on  Goss! 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60650 


Specia/ists  in  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS  CEXTER.  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts  . . .  engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world  wide 


RESEARCH  &  DEVELOPMENT  NEWS 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


NEW  FLO-MATIC 
recirculating  ink  fountain 
assures  continuous  flow 


New  Goss  Digital  Paster  Pilot 
Saves  More  Newsprint 

If  you  now  leave  Vi  ’  paper  wrap  on  to  96.6  cents !  You  make  additiooal 
the  core,  you  can  reduce  it  to  Vt"  savings.  Fewer  splices  are  required 
(or  less)  with  the  new  Goss  Digital  -means  no  rewinding,  less  down- 
Paster  Pilot.  Thus,  you  save  about  time.  Splices  are  made  at  all  speeds. 
13.8poundsof  newsprint  per  roll.  At  Put  new  Digital  Paster  Pilots  on 
li  a  pound,  savings  per  roll  amount  your  Goss  Reel-Tension-Pasters  now. 


Ink  distribution  depends  upon  ink  supply  for 
uniform  color  density.  That's  why  Goss  engineers 
developed  this  new  Flo-Matic  recirculating  foun¬ 
tain  for  MARK  II  HEADLINERS.  It  keeps  ink  feed 
steady  without  color  variation.  Fountains  are 
easily  converted  from  black  to  color. 


COMMUNITY— the  press  Goss 
developed  for  smaller  communities 


Goss  was  first  with  a  web  offset 
specially  designed  for  publishers  in 
smaller  communities.  It  has  ample 
capacity  for  present  needs.  Start 
with  one  unit-expand  to  four  units. 


Prints  up  to  16  pages  broadsheet; 
32  tabloid.  Speed  up  to  10,000  P.P.H. 
Equipped  for  spot  color.  Folder  ('/; 
and  Vi  page)  handles  up  to  4  webs. 
Easy  to  own,  operate  and  maintain. 


For  an  unbiased 
opinion  on  presses 
— come  to  Goss 


To  get  an  unbiased  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the 
type  of  press  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  your  needs;  come 
to  Goss.  Goss  offers  a 
complete  line— by  types 
and  capacities— letter- 
press,  web  offset  and 
rotogravure-with  press 
speeds  from  10,000  to 
70,000  P.  P.  H.-and 
color-ability  from  spot 
to  unlimited  arrange¬ 
ments.  Ask  to  have  a 
Goss  man  call. 


Goss  folders  keep 
Headliners  on  their  toes! 


A  press  is  as  good  as  its 
folder.  That's  why  pub¬ 
lishers  with  Goss  Uni¬ 
flow  2:1  or  Imperial 
3:2  folders  on  their 


HEADLINERS  are  never 
bothered  by  faltering 
production.  Both  fold¬ 
ers  have  great  reserve 
capacity.  The  Imperial 
3:2,  rated  at  128  stand¬ 
ard  pages,  has  no  trou¬ 
ble  handling  144-page 
products.  Thisefficiency 
is  typical  headliner* 
performance. 


Goss  scores  again  with 
the  new  UniMag 
‘‘wrap-around”  web 
letterpress  press !  De¬ 
signed  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  savings 
offered  by  new  "wrap¬ 
around”  plates. 
Slashes  makeready 
time  . . .  saves  paper 
and  ink  . . .  gives  you 
highest  net  produc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  details. 


“WRAPAROUND” 
PRESSES 
INTEREST  YOU? 


Go88  ha8  one 
for  you  now! 


persons! 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


During  the  next  two  weeks.  Fair- 
child’s  circulation  department  has 
arranfied  to  blanket  regional  home 
furnishings  markets  with  copies  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY.  The 
paper  will  he  llown  to  Los  Angeles 
daily  during  the  June  21-26  market 
there  for  same-day  distribution  at 
the  Home  Furnishings  Mart.  And 
from  June  29  to  July  ,1.  eaeh  day's 
issue  will  he  llown  to  Dallas  and 
San  Francisco  for  distribution  at  the 
home  furnishings  markets  in  those 
cities. 


T.  James.  Jr.,  columnist  for  WOM¬ 
EN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  is  currently  on 
a  material-gathering  jaunt  through 
Eastern  Europe.  His  reports  will  in¬ 
form  the  paper’s  readers  what  is 
going  on  in  Budapest.  Craeow.  War¬ 
saw  and  Prague.  He  will  then  go 
on  to  Paris,  with  side  trips  to  the 
Bordeaux  area,  the  Cognac  and 
Champagne  districts,  and  from  there 
to  .Amsterdam.  Berlin  and  A'ugoslavia 
before  returning  home. 


Morton  Stark,  editor  of  DRI’G 
.NEWS  WEEKLY,  is  participating  in 
two  pharmaceutical  group  meetings 
this  week.  For  the  past  few  days 
he  has  been  in  New  Orleans,  where 
he  appeared  on  the  program  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical  .Assn. 
He  also  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  next 
week’s  three-day  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Pharmaceutical  .Assn,  in 
Moodus.  Conn. 


Richard  J.  Brown  has  been  named 
Twin  Cities  (Minneapolis-St.  Paul) 
bureau  chief  for  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  succeeding  Gloria  Cherne  Ho¬ 
gan,  who  has  held  that  post  for  the 
past  19  years.  Mr.  Brown  has  been 
covering  major  beats  for  Fairchild 
in  this  area  for  the  past  three  years. 
.Mrs.  Hogan  will  continue  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  covering  the  important  fields 
with  which  she  has  been  associated 
and  will  serve  as  oflfice  manager  in 
charge  of  the  upper  Northwest  cor¬ 
respondent  system  of  the  Fairchild 
News  Service. 


Next  week  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
will  be  publishing  three  special  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  upcoming  European 
couture  showings.  The  Italy  pre¬ 
couture  section  will  run  June  22, 
London  pre-couture  on  June  23  and 
Paris  pre-couture  on  June  24. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

hbOiScrs  of 

Dail,  Newt  Racord.  WonMn't  W««r  Dally, 
Homa  Fumithings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naw> 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man'i  Waar  ^  Elactronic  Nawi,  Bookt, 
Matalwor.ing  Nawt,  Diractoriai. 
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HONORARY — Floyd  G.  Arpan, 
professor  of  journalism  at  Indiana 
University,  is  the  first  foreigner 
ever  to  win  an  honorary  degree 
from  Dongkulc  University  in  Seoul, 
Korea.  He  received  the  Doctor  of 
Letters  degree  June  I  and  was 
guest  of  honor  at  the  celebration 
of  the  first  birthday  of  the  Korean 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

De.\nis  Morefield  —  ad¬ 
vanced  to  mana^ng  editor,  Tu¬ 
lare  (Calif.)  Advance  Register, 
succeeding  Redfokd  Dibble,  now 
associate  editor.  William  0. 
Richardson  —  from  the  Red¬ 
ding  (Calif.)  Record-Search¬ 
light,  named  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Advance  Register. 

•  *  * 

David  Larsen,  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter — 
to  general  assignment,  San 
Diego  Tribune. 

«  «  * 

Douglas  Hutcheson — to  Bel¬ 
lingham  (Wash.)  Herald  news 
staff. 

*  *  » 

John  Mort,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  reporter 
for  the  last  13  years — to  the 
Washington  bureau. 

mo* 

PHiLir  A.  Malkin  and  Jo¬ 
seph  J.  O’Hara — to  general  ad¬ 
vertising  department  staff  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun. 


Sandy  Oppenheimer,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Levittown 
(Pa.)  Times-Bristol  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier — pre.sident  of  United  Press 
International  Editors  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

*  *  * 

W.  T.  Marindau,  general 
manager  of  the  Moscow  (Idaho) 
Daily  Idahonian — chairman  of 
Utah-Idaho-Spokane  Associated 
Press  members. 

*  *  * 

David  R.  Brown  —  to  real 
e.state  and  Home  Magazine  staff 
writer  for  the  Cleveland  Press. 

mo* 

.Albert  E.  Kaff,  43-year-old 
Kansan  —  named  Asia  Division 
news  editor.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  at  Tokyo. 

mm* 

Ted  Kosinski,  former  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  photogra¬ 
pher  —  to  free-lance  photogra¬ 
phy. 

«  *  * 

Patrick  Engleiiart  —  from 
the  copy  desk,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  to  Ba^ox  Publications 
Inc.  Tony  May,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  in  journalism 
—  to  suburban  staff.  Beacon 
Journal. 

mm* 

Francis  Kent,  a  member  of 
the  Los  .Angeles  Times  editorial 
staff  since  1957  —  to  head  of 
the  Times  bureau  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

*  *  * 

Vic  Partipilo  —  to  editor, 
Salem  (Ill.)  Times-Commoreer, 
replacing  Sherman  Doolen  — 
now  mental  health  officer  with 
the  Murray  Children’s  Center, 
Centralia. 

*  «  ♦ 

C.  B.  Delbridge,  president  of 
the  B.  C.  Lions  of  the  Western 
Football  Conference — appointed 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Sun  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Novelist  Named  M.E. 

Of  Toronto  Star 

Ton  NTO 

Appointment  of  Ralph  Allen, 
50,  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Star  was  annoi  aced 
this  week  by  J.  S.  Atkinson,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Allen  will  take  charge  of 
the  new  post  in  September  after 
familiarizing  himself  with  the 
editorial  operations  of  the  d.aily. 

A  native  of  Winnipeg,  who 
grew  up  at  Oxbow,  Sask.,  Mr. 
Allen  was  a  sports  columni.st  for 
the  Winreipeg  Tribune  and  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  before 
the  second  world  war  in  which 
he  served  as  an  artilleryman. 
He  rejoined  the  Globe  and  Mail 
as  war  correspondent  in  Italy. 

In  1946  he  went  to  MacLt'an’s 
magazine  as  an  editor.  Since 
1960  he  has  been  writing  books 
and  articles.  He  has  written 
four  novels  and  a  fifth,  a  war 
story  titled  “The  High  MTiite 
Forest,”  will  be  published  in 
October. 

mm* 

Pat  Munroe,  E&P  corre¬ 
spondent  —  new  president  of 
the  Washington  chapter  of 

Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  * 

Robert  Cowhey  —  appointed 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News  travel 
bureau. 

*  Ik  * 

Carter  Davidson,  editorial 
director  of  WBBM-tv  and  for¬ 
mer  Associated  Press  staffer  — 
elected  president  of  the  Head¬ 
line  Club  of  Chicago. 

*  *  « 

William  Braden,  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  staff 
—  winner  of  the  1963  Marshall 
Field  Award  for  consistent  ex¬ 
cellence  in  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

Rex  M.  Schaeffer,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat-Chronicle  —  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Librari¬ 
ans  Association. 

*  m  m 

Jack  Nevelle  —  from  promo¬ 
tion  department  to  amusements 
department,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 

m  m  m 

James  M.  Naughton,  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Plain  Dealer  —  elected 
chairman  of  the  PD  unit  of  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild. 

mm* 

Art  Emanuel,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times- 
Gaxette  —  named  chairman  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Ohio 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Camden  Courier  Post 
Phlladelohia  Daily  Nowi 
Paataie  Herald  Newe 
W.  B.  Saundert 
The  Journal  of  Commeroo 
Tha  Bloghamton  Preoe 


Trenton  Timet 
Briitol  Daily  Courier 
New  Bruniwiek  Home  Nowt 
Patenon  Evenini  Newt 
Somonet  Pratt,  Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOcust  3-9882 
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Music  Critic  Nanie<l 

Vancovver,  R.  C. 

Karel  ten  Hoope,  oriffinally 
from  Amsterdam,  has  l)een 
named  music  critic  for  the 
rouver  Province.  He  is  also  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Vancouver  Bach 
Choir.  Francean  Campbell,  mu¬ 
sic  critic,  resigned  and  went  to 
Europe. 


Thomas  F.  Coffey  Jr. — from 
city  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Evening 
Press.  Wallace  M.  Davis  Jr.  — 
from  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Savannah  Morning  \ews  to  city 
editor  of  the  Press  with  Beryl 
Sellers  as  assistant. 


A.  D.  Bruce  Jr.  —  travel  edi 
tor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  ANPA  Foundation  at  meeting  in  New  York: 
Left  to  right — John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  Houston  Chronicle,  treasurer;  William 
F.  Schmick  Jr.,  Baltimore  Sun,  vicepresident;  David  B.  Lindsay  Jr., 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  president;  and  Barnard  L.  Colby,  New  London 
Day,  secretary. 


Bob  Hutchins  —  from  sports 
editor  to  news  editor  of  the 
Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot-News. 


Frct^  Lance  Writer  John  Meyer,  financial  editor 

W  *1  P  '  Montreal  Gazette  —  to 

H  lll.s  l.ecil  t  rize  assistant  managing  editor. 

The  $500  Russell  L.  Cecil  *  *  * 

.4wanl,  offered  annually  by  the  Harvey  Korthals,  purchas- 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  ing  agent  of  the  Milwaukee 
Foundation  for  the  best  story  Journal  Company  —  resigned, 
on  arthritis,  was  presented  June  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Robert 
8  to  Ralph  Lee  Smith,  a  free  C.  James,  now  assistant  per- 
lancc,  for  a  story,  “The  Huck-  sonnel  manager. 

.sters  of  Pain,”  in  the  Saturday  *  ♦  ♦ 

Evening  Post  last  August.  Ben  Maidenburg,  publisher 

Five  regional  winners  in  the  and  executive  editor  of  the  Ak- 
national  competition  were  Nora  ron  Beobcon  Journal  —  an  hon- 
Applegate,  New  Rochelle  Stand-  orary  doctorate  of  human  letters 
ard-Star;  Rudy  Abramson,  by  the  University  of  Akron.  Joseph  Debona,  former  New 

Nashville  Tennessean;  June  ♦  *  *  London,  Conn.,  editor  for  the 

Masullo,  Wichita  Beacon;  Anita  Walter  Jaworski — from  ad-  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  and 
Daughtrey,  Fresno,  Calif.,  St.  vertising  salesman  to  automotive  an  editor  at  the  National  Fore- 

.\nthnny  Messenger;  and  Dom-  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  man’s  Institute  —  now  covering 

inic  Crolla,  Tucson  Daily  Citi-  ♦  ♦  ♦  New  London  for  the  Hartford 

zen.  Nancy  Ball,  former  art  di-  (Conn.)  Courant. 

*  *  *  I’ector  of  the  publications  divi-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Raymond  1.  Borst,  Albany  sion  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Joan  Lorenson  —  to  news 

correspondent  for  the  old  Inter-  Church  —  to  art  staff,  Phila^  editor.  Elk  Grove  Herald;  Dan 

national  News  Service  and  the  delphia  Bulletin  Sunday  Maga-  Pribilski  —  to  news  editor, 

Buffalo  Evening  News  for  40  zine.  Palatine  Enterprise;  Dan  Bau- 

years  —  retired  at  70.  He  began  ♦  ♦  *  mann  —  to  news  editor,  Roselle 

his  career  in  1913  on  the  Albany  Bob  Brothers  —  from  assist-  Register;  Tom  Grieger  —  to  as- 
Times-Union.  ant  make-up  editor  to  assistant  sistant  photo  editor,  all  Paddock 

♦  *  *  picture  editor,  Philadelphia  Bui-  Publications,  Arlington  Heights, 


Albert  F.  Mansfield,  former 
reporter,  Niantic  (Conn.)  News 
—  to  reporter.  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day.  Robert  Stecker, 
former  reporter,  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin  —  to  reporter. 
New  London  Day. 


TELETYPESETTER 


The  world’s  only 
Integrated  and  complete 
system  for  the 
automatic  operation  of 
llnecasting  machines 

Fairchild’s  Teletypesetter  Cost 
Reduction  System  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  your  typesetting  and  tape 
requirements  —  even  if  you’re  con¬ 
sidering  a  computer  installation. 
It’s  versatile!  Choose  from  5 
high  speed,  light  touch  keyboard 
tape  perforators  and  4  basic  TTS® 
Operating  Units  available  for  all 
makes  and  most  modelsof  linecast¬ 
ing  machines.  Select  only  what  you 
need  from  a  wide  range  of  other 
matched  components  designed  for 
high  speed,  low  cost  type  produc¬ 
tion.  To  learn  more,  write  to: 


See  Whaf's  Cookin'! 

POPPY  CANNON’S 


John  C.  Schweitzer,  former¬ 
ly  with  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers  in  Decatur,  Ill. — to  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  of  the  Knight 
Publishing  Co.,  Charlotte,  re¬ 
placing  Sam  S.  McKefx  —  now 
assi.stant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal. 


Women  readers  have  yearned  for  this  unique  food  col¬ 
umn  .  .  .  containing  comprehensive  menus  with  delici¬ 
ous  recipes,  none  of  which  takes  over  30  minutes  to 
prepare.  Created  hy  one  of  the  most  famous  names  in 
food  today.  Released  O-times-a-week, 

Wire  or  write  for  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


John  A.  Gunn,  state  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  —  elected  president  of 
the  Richmond  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


Facts,  Figures  Decide 
$3.3  Million  Program 


By  W.  J.  Pennington 
Business  Manager,  Seattle  Times 


(A  report  to  the  AXPA/RI 
Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  at  Los  Angeles.) 

Certain  matters  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  management  before 
it  makes  policy  decisions  on  in¬ 
stalling  new  equipment  in  cer¬ 
tain  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  I  have  been  asked  to  re¬ 
late  the  experiences  of  the  Se¬ 
attle  Times  with  respect  to  its 
recently  completed  $3,300,000 
expansion  program. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  an  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  in  competition 
with  a  morning  newspaper.  We 
have  a  daily  circulation  of 
235,000  and  a  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  275,000.  We  had  24  black 
and  white  press  units  in  two 
lines  of  12  each  (eight  Anti- 
Friction  units  installed  in  1937 
and  16  Headliner  units  installed 
in  1950  and  1956)  and  a  16- 
cylinder  Pancoast  color  press 
installed  in  1950.  We  are  pri¬ 
marily  a  home-delivered  news¬ 
paper;  we  have  only  6,000  street 
sales. 

In  the  spring  of  1959,  we  be¬ 
came  concerned  with  press  pro¬ 
duction  problems  created  by  sub¬ 
stantial  circulation  growth.  We 
found  that  we  had  in  excess 
of  75,000  home-delivered  copies 
of  an  edition  which  had  a  com¬ 
posing  room  close  of  12:25  p.m. 
We  found  that  we  could  not  get 
pertinent  late  local  and  national 
news  and  final  stock  markets 
in  this  edition  even  though  it 
was  being  delivered  to  important 
nearby  suburban  areas. 

Press  Requirements 

It  became  apparent  that  our 
problem  was  press  productivity 
(papers  per  hour)  and  not  page- 
size  capacity.  In  order  to  take 
proper  care  of  the  important 
suburban  segment  of  our  circu¬ 
lation,  we  needed  an  additional 
eight-unit  black  and  white  press 
so  that  we  could  obtain  our  re¬ 
quired  production  from  three 
straight  presses  rather  than  two 
straight  presses  (approximately 
50%  more  productivity)  and 
from  five  collect  presses  rather 
than  four  collect  presses  (ap¬ 
proximately  25%  more  produc¬ 
tivity).  In  other  words,  our  prin¬ 
cipal  problem  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  approximately  180,000 
home  delivered  copies  in  a  two- 
hour  period.  Roughly  speaking, 
this  will  call  for  a  composing 
room  close  of  1:20  p.m.  and  a 
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press  starting  time  of  1:40  p.m., 
or  1:45  p.m.,  on  our  first  city 
and  suburban  home-delivered 
papers. 

Due  to  acute  space  problems, 
considerable  time  w’as  spent  re¬ 
viewing  whether  we  should  con- 
stinict  a  new  production  facility 
(press  and  mailing  room)  near 
our  present  building  which 
would  have  involved  the  cost  of 
relocating  our  24  black  and 
white  press  units.  We  also  con¬ 
sidered  disposing  of  our  present 
color  press  w’hich  prints  our 
magazine,  comic  and  tv  sections 
to  permit  us  to  put  a  black  and 
white  press  in  its  present  loca¬ 
tion.  At  this  point,  the  space 
occupied  by  our  color  press  be¬ 
came  extremely  valuable  space! 

We  abandoned  the  idea  of 
building  a  new  production  facil¬ 
ity  to  house  our  new  units  and 
the  relocated  units  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  a  $5,661,000  price  tag. 
We  also  abandoned  the  idea  of 
disposing  of  our  color  press  be¬ 
cause  of  the  freight  cost  in¬ 
volved  in  printing  our  comic 
section  elsewhere  and  because 
of  the  mechanical  and  quality 
problems  involved  in  printing 
our  magazine  and  tv  sections  on 
our  black  and  white  presses.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  construct, 
at  a  cost  of  $235,000,  a  facility 
which  would  house  only  the  new 
black  and  white  press  parallel 
to  our  present  color  press. 

The  new  black  and  white 
press  line  is  not  parallel  to  or 
contiguous  to  our  two  present 
black  and  white  press  lines  but 
it  is  within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  our  mailing  room. 

Press  Productivity 

It  was  our  decision  not  to 
pay  the  $230,000  additional  cost 
of  a  Mark  II  press,  as  compared 
with  the  Mark  I  press  which 
we  purchased,  because  we  really 
couldn’t  use,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  additional  produc¬ 
tivity  of  somewhere  between 
5,000  and  6,000  papers  per  hour. 

We  now  have  sufficient  black 
and  white  units  to  take  care  of 
our  straight  run  requirements 
for  an  indefinite  peri^  of  time 
and  w’e  have  a  cushion  of  ap¬ 
proximately  20,000  papers  with 
respect  to  our  collect  require¬ 
ments.  The  question  may  be 
logically  raised — How  many 
years  will  it  be  before  this  20,000 
cushion  is  exhausted? 

With  our  present  rate  of  cir¬ 


culation  growth  of  approxi¬ 
mately  two  percent  a  year,  it 
will  be  1969  before  our  collect 
requirements  exceed  our  collect 
productivity.  At  that  time  our 
most  economical  decision  will  be 
to  upgrade  our  16  Headliner 
units  by  installing  tension  lock¬ 
up  at  approximately  $20,000  per 
unit.  This  expenditure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $320,000  will  be 
much  cheaper  than  replacing 
our  eight  Anti-Friction  units  at 
a  cost  of  $1,300,000  and  would 
give  us  the  same  increase  in 
collect  productivity  as  would  be 
available  in  replacing  the  Anti- 
Friction  press  with  a  high  speed 
press. 

The  upgrading  of  our  16 
Headliner  units  will  provide  an 
additional  20,000  copies  in  a  two- 
hour  period  on  a  collect  basis. 
The  ability  to  produce  220,000 
papers  in  a  two-hour  period  on 
a  collect  basis  should  carry  us 
through  1975.  We  are  advised 
that  with  proper  maintenance 
our  1937  Goss  Anti-Friction 
press  will  give  us  at  least  10 
more  years’  service. 

While  we  may  have  a  future 
need  for  seven-unit  collect 
presses  which  would  give  us  a 
page  capacity  of  112  pages,  or 
its  equivalent,  our  loss  of  rev¬ 
enue  because  of  a  96-page  limi¬ 
tation,  or  its  equivalent,  has 
been  nominal  to  date.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  our  future  loss  of 
revenue  due  to  a  96-page  size 
limitation  may  necessitate  the 
purchase  of  either  four  or  five 
additional  units  to  provide  the 
five  seven-unit  collect  presses. 
We  do  have  the  space  to  add 
these  units  to  our  two  black  and 
white  press  lines. 

Cost  of  Press  Units 

The  cost  of  our  eight  new 
Mark  I  Headliner  units  installed 
($1,265,000)  and  the  press  fa¬ 
cility  ($235,000)  will  be  $1,500,- 
000.  By  reason  of  this  press  in¬ 
stallation,  our  press  labor  costs 
will  increase  $133,400  per  year. 
Our  depreciation  costs  will  in¬ 
crease  $75,000  per  year 
(straight-line  20-year  basis)  by 
reason  of  the  $1,500,000  equip¬ 
ment  expenditure. 

The  recovery  of  these  capital 
costs  and  increased  operating 
costs  is  much  more  intangible 
than  considering  the  pay-out  on 
a  counter  stacker  installation  or 
the  installation  of  automatic 
plate-casting  machines.  This  ma¬ 
jor  expenditure  relates  to  news 
product  improvement.  It  will 
materially  upgrade  43%  of  our 
home-delivered  circulation  by 
providing  later  local  and  na¬ 
tional  news  and  will  put  the  final 
market  in  approximately  180,000 
home-delivered  papers  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  98,000  at  the 
present  time. 

We  do  expect  to  recover  this 
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investment  and  additional  per- 
ating  expenses,  but  it  wi!  not 
be  as  direct  and  predictal.  e  as 
is  a  labor  savings  device.  Tt  is 
our  collective  judgment  tha  this 
product  betterment  will  inc-^ease 
and  stabilize  our  suburba>  cir¬ 
culation  and  will  improve  our 
competitive  position.  Imptoved 
distribution  procedures  and  util¬ 
ization  of  new  bridges  and  ree- 
ways  will  dovetail  with  this 
product  improvement.  A.s  our 
reader  acceptance  grows  strong¬ 
er  and  as  our  advertiserr  get 
more  penetration  and  impact 
from  their  advertising,  this 
should  increase  our  volun;e  of 
advertising.  ' 

Counter  Slackers 

We  have  had  a  problem  for 
some  time  in  lack  of  storage 
facilities  for  supplements  in  our 
mailing  room.  One  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  our  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  expand  our  present 
mailing  room.  In  view  of  the 
necessary  rearrangement  of  our 
mailing  room,  we  quite  naturally 
reviewed  the  economic  feasibility 
of  counter  stackers.  Our  regional 
projection  covered  the  cost  of 
five  counter  stackers,  conveyors, 
two  additional  bundlers  and  re¬ 
lated  equipment  calling  for  an 
expenditure  of  $555,000.  It  also 
anticipated  savings  totalling 
$105,000  a  year.  'This  provided 
for  a  pay-out  period  of  5.3  years. 

Our  actual  costs  of  automat¬ 
ing  five  lines  in  the  mailing 
room  will  amount  to  $510,000 
and  our  anticipated  labor  sav¬ 
ings  will  be  $91,500.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  pay-out  period  of  5.6 
years.  The  savings  resulting 
from  a  counter  stacker  opera¬ 
tion  may  vary  from  city  to  city 
because  of  the  difference  in  mail¬ 
ing  room  manual  manning  tables 
due  to  labor  agreements,  press 
speeds,  etc. 

We  are  now  operating  three 
of  our  five  counter  stacker  lines 
and  hope  to  be  operating  all 
five  counter  stacker  lines  by 
July  1. 

We  have  only  32,900  odds  in 
our  total  daily  circulation  of 
235,000  (14%),  the  balance  be¬ 
ing  blank  or  bulk  bundles,  so 
that  our  production  lends  itself 
very  well  to  a  counter  stacker 
operation.  The  number  of  odd 
bundles  will  be  decreased  sub- 
.stantially  on  July  1  when  we  will 
be  establishing  new  station  op¬ 
erations  in  suburban  areas. 

As  part  of  our  program  we 
also  purchased  a  new  eight-head 
Sheridan  inserting  machine.  We 
previously  had  an  eight-head 
machine  and  a  five-head  ma¬ 
chine.  The  new  Sheridan  cost 
$63,000  and  we  are  saving 
$25,000  a  year  on  this  machine. 
This  provides  a  pay-out  of  2.5 
years.  This  machine  eliminated 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Mergenthaler  Type  Faces 

Dominate 
1964  Ayer  Awards 


LINOTYPE 


Ten  out  of  eleven  newspapers  receiving  Ayer 
Awards  for  typographic  excellence  in  1964  used 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  faces  in  their  body  copy. 

Mergenthaler  extends  its  congratulations  to  all 
the  winners  for  their  professional  competence, 
their  concern  for  esthetics  and  their  attention 
to  fine  typographic  art,  makeup  and  printing. 


1964  Ayer  Awards 

Valley  News  (Cup  winner) 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Binghamton  Evening  Press 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Twin  City  Sentinel 
Newburgh  Evening  News 
Iron  Mountain  News 
Bennington  Banner 
Emporia  Gazette 
T roy  Record 
Newsday 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  (for  SpectaColor) 


Mergenthaler 


Seattle  Program 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


considerable  hand  inserting  pri¬ 
marily  on  Saturday  night. 

Aulomulir  Plate-Casting 

It  wasn’t  until  we  decided  to 
operate  three  presses  straight 
and  five  presses  collect  that  it 
became  economically  feasible  for 
us  to  seriously  consider  auto¬ 
matic  plate-casting  machines.  As 
more  plates  are  required  for 
each  page,  the  financial  incen¬ 
tive  in  installing  automatic 
plate-casting  machines  becomes 
greater.  The  time  factor  of  get¬ 
ting  approximately  three  plates 
per  minute  off  each  machine 
also  looms  extremely  important 
in  meeting  stereotype  deadlines. 
We  were  getting  only  plates 
per  minute  off  of  two  juniors. 

We  originally  assumed  that 
two  Supermatics  with  tension 
milling  equipment,  a  25-ton  cen¬ 
tral  remelt  pot  and  an  eight- 
ton  casting  furnace  would  cost 
us  $234,000  to  install.  Since  the 
annual  lal)or  savings  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  $44,600,  this  pro¬ 
vided  a  pay-out  period  of  5.2 
years. 

This  equipment  is  actually 
costing  us  $280,000  to  install, 
and  our  estimated  annual  labor 
savings  of  $44,600  has  actually 
materialized,  so  that  our  actual 
pay-out  period  is  6.3  years.  We 
are  operating  each  of  these  two 
Supermatics  with  two  men. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  25-ton 
remelt  pot  will  cost  us  $62,000 
installed.  Since  it  will  provide 
an  annual  labor  savings  of 
$8,300,  this  gives  us  a  pay-out 
period  of  7.5  years. 

Composing  Room  Computers 

In  January,  1961,  we  went  to 
a  TTS  operation.  This  decision 
was  made  after  very  careful 
review  and  preparation,  and 
with  the  complete  cooperation  of 
the  union  and  our  composing 
room  employes.  Today  we  are 
setting  79%  of  our  news  type 
by  TTS  and  91%  of  our  clas¬ 
sified  type  by  TTS.  We  have  21 
perforator  operators.  We  are 
averaging  430  lines  per  hour. 

A  national  C.P.A.  firm  has 
submitted  economic  feasibility 
reports  to  us  with  respect  to 
computer  installation.  They  have 
submitted  findings  that  it  would 
cost  us,  net  of  savings,  approx¬ 
imately  $25,000  a  year  to  use 
either  the  I.B.M.  1620  or  the 
R.C.A.  301  computers  to  per¬ 
form  the  hyphenation-justifi¬ 
cation  operation  in  our  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

While  three  of  our  operators 
obtained  punching  rates  in  ex¬ 


cess  of  900  lines  per  hour  when 
perforating  unjustified  tape  on 
straight  matter,  this  speed  was 
only  29%  better  than  their  rates 
when  punching  the  same  copy 
on  a  justified  basis.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  perforation  time  ranged 
all  the  way  from  8%  plus  on 
tabular  copy  to  35%  on  feature 
copy.  On  all  copy  the  reduction 
in  perforation  time  averaged 
24%.  This  24%  reduction  in 
time  can  be  equated  to  32% 
more  copy  produced  by  the  re¬ 
maining  operators.  Computer  in¬ 
struction  codes  were  included  on 
the  copy  and  were  punched  into 
the  unjustified  paper  tape  when 
the  tape  punching  time  tests 
were  conducted. 

In  any  event,  the  tests  dis¬ 
closed  that  approximately  170 
hours  a  week  of  perforator  time 
could  be  saved  by  computer 
justification  of  copy.  This  is 
equivalent  to  approximately  five 
operators.  Since  two  of  these 
fiv'e  operators  would  be  required 
on  the  console  on  the  day  and 
night  shifts  and  for  other  work, 
there  would  be  a  net  saving  of 
only  three  operators.  The  saving 
of  three  operators  would  not 
come  close  to  paying  the  cost 
of  the  computer  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

Our  level  of  TTS  productiv¬ 
ity  is  sufficiently  high  that  there 
is  not  enough  of  a  labor  saving 
to  pay  for  the  costs  involved  in 
installing  a  computer. 

There  are  non-monetary  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
puter  in  the  composing  room, 
such  as  elimination  of  rub-out, 
improved  column  appearance, 
more  words  per  column,  etc., 
but  these  do  not  offset  the  extra 
$25,000  cost,  in  our  judprment. 

We  have  also  made  an  eco¬ 
nomic  feasibility  study  concern¬ 
ing  the  joint  use  of  a  general 
purpose  computer  by  both  the 
composing  room  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  but,  again,  this  was 
not  financially  feasible.  It  was 
not  practical  either  because  the 
priority  requirements  for  pro¬ 
duction  use  on  a  two-shift 
basis  complicated  intra-shift 
time  sharing. 

• 

1963  and  1966  ANPA 
Meetings  in  New  York 

The  next  two  annual  meetings 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association — in  196,5 
and  1966 — are  definitely  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York. 

Under  authority  voted  last 
April,  the  board  of  directors  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  a  sur\'ey  of  mem- 
ber.ship  opinion  on  taking  the 
convention  to  other  cities. 

A  membership  luncheon — the 
first — is  being  planned  for  April 
21,  1965,  in  the  Waldorf  ball- 


Pii-rk’  About  a  year  ago.  Bill  Lai  hers, 

dUCi  MT  UlX  chief  research  engineer  oi  the 

^  Pettibone  Manufacturing  'om- 

^  discu.-^  our 
problem  with  us,  and  the  “J  iper 
^  Pup”  is  the  result. 

In  warehouse  we  sr*  up, 

1  1  dY  3^1. 1J.1. 1/  on  end,  approximately  300  -oils 

of  paper.  We  built  a  ran  o  so 
Bv  Fred  Paul  that  we  could  drive  the  truck  up 

Chicago  Tribune  and  then  we  conducted  test  for 

three  weeks  on  top  of  these 
(A  report  to  the  ANPA/RI  examined  all  of  the 

Production  Management  Con-  had  most  of  the 

ference  at  Los  Angeles.)  virtually  no 

damage. 

Our  “Paper  Pup”  is  powered 
The  “Paper  Pup.”  What  is  it?  hy  a  90  horsepower,  6  cylinder 
What  can  it  do  ?  Chrysler  gasoline  engine.  A  spe- 

The  “Paper  Pup”  is  a  10-  oial  catalvtic  exhaust  muffler 
whe'eled  motorized  vehicle  that  makes  the'exhaust  gas  harmless 
is  capable  of  operating  on  top  550  that  the  truck  can  be  driven 
of  rolls  of  paper,  loaded  verti-  m  close  areas  without  any 
cally  in  the  hold  of  a  l>oat,  with-  danger  of  carbon  monoxide 
out  dunnage  under  the  wheels  poisoning. 

and  without  damaging  the  The  vacuum  system  is  driven 
newsprint.  by  a  separate  hydraulic  luimp 

It  has  a  vacuum  clamp  which  has  its  own  hydraulic  oil 
mounted  on  a  swiv’el  mast  on  the  supply  in  one  of  the  two  tanks 
front  end  of  the  vehicle,  which  mounted  on  the  side  of  the 
can  attach  to  the  rolls  of  paper,  truck.  All  of  the  mast  and  ro- 
raise,  lower  or  rotate  them.  Its  tating  functions  are  hydrauli- 
primary  purpose  is  to  accelerate  cally  o))erated  from  another 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  pump  and  separate  oil  supply 
newsprint-handling  vessels  and  from  the  other  tank  in  order  to 
cut  handling  costs.  get  maximum  operating  speed 

Our  .ships  have  two  holds,  fi'om  all  hydraulic  functions, 
separated  by  a  fixed  bulkhead.  designed  lifting  capacity 

Paper  rolls  are  stored  in  these  truck  is  3500  pounds.  Tho' 

holds  vertically,  with  as  many  wheel-base  is  5  feet,  7  inches, 
as  six  rolls  piled  on  top  of  each  overall  length  is  12  feet, 

other.  Dunnage  or  smaller  di-  width  6  feet  and  height  is  7  feet, 
ameter  rolls  are  used  between  • 

the  stacked  rolls  and  the  walls  Beaverbrook’s  Title 
of  the  ship  to  prevent  the  cargo  Renounced  bv  Son 
from  shifting  sideways. 

When  the  hatch  covers  over  London 

the  hold  are  removed,  they  ex-  Aitken,  who  assumed  the 

pose  the  tops  of  the  rolls  of  ^‘^le  and  inherited  the  news- 
stacked  paper.  Stevadores  must  empire  of  Lord  Beav^- 

first  remove  several  rolls  from  ^e  has  renounc^  the 

the  top  tier  in  order  to  provide  father 

working  space  for  their  opera-  (E&P.  June  13). 

tion.  These  top  rolls  are  remov’ed  ®arned  and  won 

with  a  device  much  like  a  pair  father,  the  54-year-old 

of  huge  ice  tongs.  These  first  -A-itken  said.  “He  brought 

12  to  15  rolls  are  removed  one  ««  a  unique  distinction  which 
at  a  time,  rolled  over  manually  h®lougs  to  him  alone.  Certainly 
to  a  horizontal  position  and  uiy  lifetime  there  will  only 
then  removed  from  the  ship  by  ^  ®ue  Lord  Beaverbrook.” 
means  of  a  special  lifting  fix-  As  chairman  of  Beaverbrook 
tuj.e  Newspapers  Limited,  Mr.  Aitken 

This  operation  can  cause  con-  "°"tmls  the  DaUy  ^^Press  ihe 
siderable  roll  damage  if  much  Express,  and  the  Eve- 

•  tifXiifQ  StcLtixiardt 

care  isn  t  taken. 

The  “Paper  Pup”  came  into  ^  u*  . 

being  to  replace  the  upending  Outlive  to  Retire 
part  of  our  newsprint  handling  Savannah,  Ga. 

operation.  John  L.  Sutlive,  editor  of  the 

Our  Warehouse  Superintend-  Savannah  Evening  Press  since 
ent,  A1  Tappenbeck  contacted  1940,  will  retire  on  July  4,  clos- 
many  lift  ti-uck  manufacturers  ing  out  a  newspaper  career  of 
in  an  effort  to  have  them  build  44  years.  He  became  the  third 
a  machine  to  accomplish  this  fl^®  paper  in  its  72- 

o  y®ar  career,  when  he  succeeded 

purpose,  omce  such  a  machine  r.-  r  i.\^  e*  ±. 

, ,  ,  1-  -i.  j  1  i.  his  father,  William  Greene  Sut- 

would  have  a  limited  market,  The  first  editor  was  Pleas- 

these  manufacturers  showed  ^nt  A.  Stovall,  who  founded  the 
little  interest  in  designing  a  ma-  Press  Nov.  19,  1891.  John  Sut- 
chine  of  the  kind  we  wanted.  live  joined  the  staff  in  1920. 
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‘hangeover  to  Cottrell  Vanguard  web  offset 
gives  us  more  color,  more  speed, 
more  new  business," 


sav;>  W.  T.  Marineau,  Business 
Manager,  The  Daily  Idahonian, 
Moscow,  Idaho 

"In  less  than  20  working  hours  after 
we  shut  down  our  old,  eight-page  web 
lettt  rpress,  we  had  completed  a  3-color 
proeess  job  on  our  new  3-unit  Cottrell 
Vanguard.  And  the  next  day  we  beat 
our  normal  newspaper  deadline  by  30 
minutes.  Demand  has  been  so  great 
that  we’re  installing  another  unit  to 
give  us  even  greater  flexibility! 

“Now  we  can  give  our  6,000  Daily 
Idahonian  readers  and  our  advertisers 


a  more  colorful,  more  interesting  photo- 
packed  newspaper.  The  photo  repro¬ 
duction  is  excellent.  And  because  of  its 
speed,  we  can  include  late-breaking 
news  and  still  make  delivery  to  circu¬ 
lation  points  on  time.  Our  hot-metal 
equipment,  which  we  retained,  for 
composition  of  news  text  and  head¬ 
lines  also  contributes  to  a  sharp  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“Not  only  that,  but  we  are  now 
printing  two  additional  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  with  a  combined  circulation  in 
excess  of  50,000.  And  we  expect  soon 
to  print  two  more  papers— all  without 


conflict  with  the  closing  time  on  our 
own  daily.’’ 

Why  have  so  many  small-  and  medi¬ 
um-size  publishers  changed  to  Van¬ 
guard  web  offset?  The  reasons  are 
obvious:  Up  to  24  standard  news  pages 
per  hour  folded  •  Available  in  1  to  6 
units  •  Speeds  up  to  15,000  papers  per 
hour  •  Low  initial  investment  •  Low 
operating  costs  •  No  costly  engravings, 
but  lots  of  pictures  •  Better  reproduc¬ 
tion  with  screens  to  133  lines  •  Versa¬ 
tile  composition— hot  metal,  photo¬ 
composition  or  any  combination.  For 
more  information,  wire,  write  or  call: 


If  HARRIS 
11  INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


89-Cent  Do-It-Yourself  Multiple -Flash  Uuit 


Ron  Wahl,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  photographer,  catches  a  high 
school  pole  vaulter  as  he  goes  up,  twists  in  midair  over  the  bar  and 
lands  feet  first  in  sawdust  pit. 


Ron  Wahl  called  these  two  pictures  "Flying  Feet."  Quadruple  exposuri 
above  was  given  four-column  treatment  in  the  Times  the  day  after  » 
city  track  meet. 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


The  etjuipment  on  the  left  is  Ron  Wahl’s  81)- 
cent  version  of  a  multiple  flash  unit.  l 

flH  Ron,  a  staff  photographer  for  the  St.  Peters-  { 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  admits  that  multiple-flash  Tv 
^  ^  pictures  are  far  from  new  and  that  many  complex  si  . 

electronic  tripping  units  have  been  designed  to  y  > 
time  and  Are  multiple  strobe  lights.  “But  surely, 
y  P  -  not  many  working  press  photographers  own  or  ^ 

Wf  have  access  to  such  things,”  he  says. 

'  I  '*-7  zK  Ro*'  put  together  a  piece  of  wood,  a  few  thumb 

*  j  tacks  and  a  length  of  lamp  cord  with  plug  for  ^ 

jf  /  each  strobe.  “It’s  about  75  cents  if  you  buy  the  'v> 

)  jk  plugs  and  tacks  and  steal  the  electric  cord  and 

^  W wood,”  he  says.  The  construction  time  was  just  v  yjv 
short  of  30  minutes.  ''  j 

By  placing  the  tacks  near  the  edge  of  the  wood,  ifc  I 
contact  can  be  made  by  feel  rather  than  sight. 
Complete  control  of  spacing  the  subject  can  be 
made  with  very  little  practice,  according  to  Ron.  | 
“Although  the  flash  units  are  not  of  identical  Jjjji 
light  output,”  he  relates,  “they  are  close  enough  jfl[| 
'  not  to  show  much  change  in  exposure.” 

In  the  pictures  above,  he  had  an  assist  from  a 
thumb  tacks,  and  lamp  spectator  in  handling  the  cable  release  to  keep 
cord.  the  shutter  open  while  flashing. 


Ron  Wahl  and  the  set-up  used  for  his  multiple- 
exposures. 
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Processing 
you  now  do 
in  this  much  space... 


you  can  do  better 
in  this  much 

KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film  Processor 


How  many  film-processing  rooms  do 
you  have?  How  many  square  feet?  Now 
look  how  much  you  can  do  with  15 
square  feet  of  Kodak  Versamat  Film 
Processor,  and  only  enough  "dark¬ 
room”  for  a  man  to  stand  in  while  he’s 
happily  feeding  film  into  the  machine. 

The  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor 
will  handle  all  the  black-and-white  film 
you  can  feed  it:  4  x  5  through  11x14; 
any  length  of  film,  16mm  through  91/2- 
inch  width.  Sample  capacity:  800 
sheets  of  4  x  5  Kodak  Royal  Pan  Film 


per  hour.  Sample  processing  time:  6 
minutes  for  a  dry,  ready-to-print  nega¬ 
tive  with  Kodak  Royal  Pan  Film. 

But,  more  importantly,  the  Kodak 
Versamat  Film  Processor  will  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job.  It  agitates  more  efficiently, 
leaves  no  hanger  marks  or  water  spots, 
and  is  more  predictable  than  any  tank 
system.  In  actual  tests,  gamma  has 
been  consistently  predicted  within  a 
range  of  .05  or  less. 

The  new  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Proc¬ 
essor  models  are  more  convenient  to 


use  than  previous  models.  Controls 
are  more  accessible,  and  the  thermo¬ 
static  control  now  holds  temperatures 
within  plus  or  minus  one-half  of  one 
degree. 

Your  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative  has  all  facts  and  figures. 

Kodak 

PROFESSIONAL  APPARATUS  SALES  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

REGIONAL  CONCEPT 

(First  of  Tmo  Paris) 


One  of  Hartley  Newspapers'  billboard  ads. 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Byerly,  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism,  points  to 
papers  grossing  $100,000  to 
$500,000  annually  as  examples 
of  how  far  weekly  publishing 
has  come  from  the  one-man, 
hand-set  operations  so  common 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  region¬ 
al  concept  has  become  important 
to  weekly  newspaper  publishing 
need  look  no  further  for  proof 
than  some  of  the  large  urban 
and  suburban  areas  around  him. 

This  regional  concept  has 
generally  taken  two  forms:  The 
group  operation  of  separate  edi¬ 
tions  offering  combined  ads 
rates  and  local  coverage  to  large 
chunks  of  population.  And  the 
single,  large  free-circulation 
newspaper,  falling  somewhere 
between  the  shopper’s  distribu¬ 
tion  patterns  and  the  commun¬ 
ity  weekly’s  feature  approach. 

One-Name  Concept 

Hartley  Newspapers’  Specta¬ 
tor  group  is  a  good  example  of 
the  former. 

Up  until  March,  Hartley  pub¬ 
lished  seven  Columbus,  Ohio, 
area  papers  with  individual 
names  and  identities.  Each  had 
its  own  circulation  area  of  com¬ 
bined  free  and  paid  circulation. 
-A.11  seven  totalled  72,000  weekly. 

In  March,  the  decision  was 
made  to  put  all  seven  inside  a 
green  cover  sheet  and  under  a 
single  name  for  all,  the  Specta¬ 
tor.  But  they  would  still  be  local¬ 
ized  for  the  five  counties  in 
which  they  circulated. 

A  family  page  was  added  to 
the  group,  centered  around  a 
number  of  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  Feature  Syndicate  writers. 

The  Metropolitan  Edition  of 
the  Spectator,  launched  at  this 
time,  pulled  from  the  other 
seven  papers  a  classified  section, 
editorial  page,  women’s  page, 
general  news  and  features,  all 
geared  for  area  interest,  and  it 
went  on  sale  for  10  cents  a  copy 
and  by  mail  at  $.3  per  year. 

“We  started  the  Metropolitan 
because  we  had  numerous  re¬ 
quests  from  other  parts  of  the 
community  for  our  various  clas¬ 
sified  sections,  the  editorial  page 
and  other  features,’’  C.  Cartlon 
Hartley,  the  publisher,  ex¬ 
plained. 

Until  the  Columbus  newspaper 
strike  created  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  situation  recently,  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Fldition  was  mostly 


pick-ups  of  stories  from  some  of 
the  other  area  Hartley  papers. 
The  front  page  and  one  inside 
page  were  the  only  ones  made 
up  especially  for  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan. 

“All  of  the  other  Metro  pages 
are  ones  that  have  been  set  up 
to  run  in  all  editions,’’  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ley  said.  “Any  advertiser  buy¬ 
ing  space  in  the  group  of  seven 
area  papers  automatically  gets 
the  Metro  edition  as  a  bonus  at 
this  time.  We  will  continue  to 
do  this  until  our  Metro  circula¬ 
tion  is  better  established.’’ 

The  Metropolitan  was  placed 
in  areas  where  a  Hartley  news¬ 
paper  wasn’t  circulating  and  it 
was  put  on  a  paid  basis.  It  built 
up  to  1,800  before  the  daily 
newspaper  blackout  made  it  de¬ 
cide  to  expand  with  free-circula¬ 
tion. 

Mileage  Per  Page 

“Actually,  we  believe  our  oper¬ 
ation  under  one  name  is  simpli¬ 
fying  our  procedure,’’  Mr.  Hart¬ 
ley  said.  “While  we  are  trying 
to  sell  more  business  that  goes 
in  all  papers  or  various  com¬ 
binations  of  papers,  we  also  try 
to  develop  news  that  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  areas  or  vari¬ 
ous  combinations.  When  we  make 
up  a  page  we  get  mileage  out  of 
it  by  running  it  in  tw’o  or  more 
papers.” 

He  saw  this  as  producing  a 
savings  in  time,  personnel  and 
in  the  composing  room  operation. 

Mr.  Hartley  claimed  that  local 
news  in  each  area  wasn’t 
slighted.  The  front  page,  one 
sports  page,  one  or  more  society 
pages,  a  church  page  and  num¬ 
erous  inside  pages  were  strictly 
tailored  to  each  area  that  one  of 
the  .seven  Hartley  newspapers 
ser\’ed. 

Hartley  employs  area  re¬ 
porters  who  look  for  angles  that 
are  applicable  to  more  than  one 
area.  These  stories  go  through 
a  city  desk  and  are  scheduled 
accordingly  for  the  papers 
deemed  most  suitable. 

Mr.  Hartley  saw  the  moves  to 
one  name  and  the  Met  Edition 
as  ones  “which  have  created  a 
good  impression  with  our  large 
adverti.sers  and  are  allowing  us 
to  .sell  more  roxmd  the  board 
ads.” 

Classified  goes  into  all  of  the 
Hartley  newspapei  s. 

He  emphasized  before  the 
.strike  that  the  change  was  “not 
brought  about  by  any  competi¬ 


tive  situation  but  merely  the 
fact  that  we  were  trying  to 
eliminate  confusion.  So  often 
people  called  us  on  the  phone 
and  we  had  to  explain  seven 
various  names.  Now  we  just  call 
our  papers  by  one  name  with 
various  editions.  This  also  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  do  more 
advertising  in  the  name  of  the 
group  rather  than  itemizing 
each  newspaper  name.” 

Hartley  Newspapers  went 
into  considerable  promotion  for 
the  change,  using  radio  spots, 
television  spots  and  24  full-sized 
billboards  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Hartley  also  publishes 
the  Greenfield  (Ohio)  Daily 
Tunes,  London  (Ohio)  Daily 
Madison  Press  and  the  weekly 
Plain  City  (Ohio)  Advocate. 
Hartley  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  operates  the  Hartco  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  an  offset  and 
letterpress  commercial  printing 
plant  at  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

Localized  .Stories 

A  similar  operation  to  that  of 
Hartley  Newspapers  is  the  Sun 
New.spapers  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
four  weeklies  and  one  sub-edi¬ 
tion  covering  about  150  square 
miles. 

“We  are  putting  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  reporting 
stories  that  effect  the  entire 
region,  but  breaking  them  down 
and  localizing  for  what  we  call 
the  neighborhoods  and  sub-com¬ 
munities  they  cover,”  Managing 
Editor  Paul  N.  Williams  told  us. 

In  a  report  on  FHA  “open- 
occupancy”  regulations,  a  single 
story  was  written.  Then  inserts 
were  made  high  in  the  story 
giving  pertinent  statistics  on 
new  homes  affected  in  whatever 
area  the  particular  Sun  paper 
circulated — South  Omaha,  West 
Omaha,  etc.  Mr.  Williams  has 
been  shuffling  staff  around  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  this 
approach. 

The  types  of  stories  on  which 
this  sy.stem  is  u.sed  are  basically 
government,  educational  and 
.sociological  stories  affecting  all 
of  the  neighlxjrhoods. 

In  an  average  week,  there  are 
alx)ut  50  “four-way”  pages  that 
run  all  of  the  Sun  papers.  This 


will  leave  something  like  46 
local  pages  for  the  South  Oinalu 
Sun,  38  for  the  Dundee  and  IPejl 
Omaha  Sun,  30  for  the  B<nsn 
Sun,  and  22  for  the  Xorth 
Omaha  Sun,  all  depending  on  ad 
and  news  volume.  The  “four- 
way”  pages  are  plated  one*',  and 
combined  with  Scan-a-graver 
folio  strips  which  are  changed 
for  each  paper. 

All  four  Sun  papers  carry  a 
pull-out  magazine  section  which 
includes  television  listings,  the 
editorial  page,  columnists  Eric 
Sevareid,  Walter  Lippmann  and 
Drew'  Pearson,  Gerald  Gardner’s 
“News  Reals,”  and  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  John  Fishetti,  Paul  Con¬ 
rad  and  Hugh  Haynie. 

The  four  Sun  papers  average 
around  60  tabloid  pages  each 
week.  Current  paid  net  circula¬ 
tion  is  50,600  ABC  and  sales 
price  is  10  cents  per  issue. 

All  but  about  1,500  of  this 
circulation  is  by  700  carrier 
boys. 

Mr.  Williams  pointed  out  the 
area  covered  is  not  suburban. 
“Most  of  our  circulation  is  the 
Omaha  municipal  government 
area,  which  expands  frequently. 
We  have  five  very  small  sub¬ 
urban  towms  which  are  covered 
as  part  of  our  South  and  West 
Omaha  editions. 

“We  are  continually  concerned 
about  the  direction  and  growth 
of  Omaha,  and  I  personally  ex¬ 
pect  that  within  10  to  20  years, 
we  will  have  a  continuous  mega¬ 
lopolis  .stretching  along  the  60 
miles  of  interstate  highway  con¬ 
necting  Omaha  and  Lincoln. 

“I  hope  that  w'e  are  alert 
enough  and  imaginative  enough 
to  fit  into  the  communications 
picture  of  such  a  metropolitan 
complex.  We  have,  for  instance, 
tried  a  couple  of  approaches  and 
will  continue  to  work  toward 
some  regular  coverage  from  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  state  capital,  during 
legislative  sessions.” 

He  claimed  the  tough  problem 
for  the  regional  w'eekly  group 
was  to  keep  its  local  identity,  its 
common  touch.  “We  can  do  a 
great  service  to  our  readers  by 
handling  the  regional,  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  state-wide  stories — but 


(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Tour  New  York  State  on  the  world  s  largest  road  map 


Presented  by  Texaco  at  the  World's  Fair 


Texaco  contributes  its  own  brand  of  magic  to  the 
646-acre  miracle  called  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 
A  magnificent  9,000-square-foot  Texaco  road  map 
—built  right  into  the  floor  of  the  New  York  State 
Pavilion. 

An  army  of  draftsmen,  engineers,  artists,  tile- 
makers,  and  construction  men  took  more  than  a  year 
to  build  it,  putting  together  one  of  the  most  complex 
jigsaw  puzzles  ever  planned. 

Designers  started  with  the  regular  Texaco  road 
map  you  get  at  your  service  station.  They  magnified 
each  section  64  times.  From  there,  tilemakers  con¬ 
structed  forms  into  which  a  tinted  terrazzo  mix  of 


cement  and  marble  chips  was  poured  to  make  576 
separate  terrazzo  tiles.  They  used  miles  of  glass  and 
metal  stripping  to  separate  each  section. 

The  completed  road  map  is  so  large,  you  can  ac 
tually  “tour”  the  highways,  cities,  and  towns  of  the 
Empire  State,  mapping  out  routes  to  places  of  inter 
est  you  may  plan  to  visit  en  route  back  home.  To 
make  it  even  easier  for  motorists,  Texaco  has  set  up 
a  Touring  Center  adjacent  to  the  map,  where  experi 
enced  Texaco  counsellors  provide  free  travel  infor 
mation. 

Going  to  the  Fair?  For  a  more  enjoyable  trip,  tour 
with  Texaco  all  the  way. 


Send  for  this  booklet: 
'Percentage  Depletion. " 

What  it  is,  why  it  is  sound,  why  the  27.5% 
provision  for  petroleum  should  be  retained. 
Write:  Public  Relations  Division,  Texaco  Inc., 
135  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  New  York  1(X)17. 
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in  localized,  effect-on-this-neigh- 
borhood  tenns.  We  are  still  feel¬ 
ing  our  way  and  gradually  re- 
oiganizing  our  staff  to  do  this 
l)etler.’' 

New  Pu(id<M'k  Paper 

The  weekly  group  which  has 
probably  done  more  than  any 
other  to  promote  the  regional 
concept  is  Paddock  Publications 
of  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

Paddock,  which  has  a  com¬ 
bined  ABC  circulation  of  35,000 
for  its  14  editions  circulating 
over  a  400  square-mile  area, 
recently  announced  the  creation 
of  a  15th  edition. 

The  new  Hanover-Strcnmwood 
Herald  is  now  covering  the  new 
suburbs  of  Hanover  Park  and 
Streamwood  and  all  of  Hanover 
Township.  This  area  was  pre¬ 
viously  ser\’ed  by  Paddock’s 
Hoffman  Herald. 

This  was  the  10th  newspaper 
added  to  the  Paddock  group 
since  1054,  and  the  first  edition 
circulating  wholly  on  a  home- 
deliverj'  basis.  Initial  distribu¬ 
tion  was  to  3,000  households. 

Paddock  has  been  testing 
home  deliverj'  with  its  Sunday 
Suburbanite.  Started  in  1062  as 
a  shopper,  the  Suburbanite  be¬ 
gan  printing  news  of  areawide 
interest  in  December,  1963.  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  was  added  this 
past  March. 

Ultimate  plans  call  for  an 
areawdde  Sunday  edition  to  cir¬ 
culate  in  the  15  towms  of  the 
Thursday  Paddock  papers,  which 
carry  up  to  90  and  100  full-size 
pages  each  week. 

(Next  week:  The  one-edition 
regional  weekly.) 

SALES 

The  weekly  tabloid  Spring 
Lake  (N.  C.)  Times  has  been 
sold  by  Frank  Jeter  Jr.,  who  has 
owned  it  since  September,  1963, 
to  a  combine  made  up  of  Earl 
Howard  of  Clinton,  N.  C., 
Charles  Hamilton  of  Lillington, 
N.  C.,  and  Gene  Hurdle. 

Mr.  Hurdle  has  announced 
plans  to  convert  the  tabloid  to 
broadsheet.  The  Times  serves 
the  community  of  Spring  Lake, 
which  adjoins  the  military  base 
at  Fort  Bragg. 

•  *  « 

Marietta,  Ga. 

Robert  D.  Fowler  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Marietta  Daily 
Journal  and  has  purchased 
the  Lawrenceville  Mews-Herald 
from  the  Marvin  A.  Allison 
estate. 

Since  Mr.  Allison’s  death 
several  years  ago,  the  paper  has 
been  published  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs,  Jones  Webb. 


Newspapers  Defieient 
In  PR,  Goss  Believes 


Liked  by  their  publics  for 
many  diverse  leasons,  newspa- 
jiers  are  nonetheless  “deficient 
in  their  public  relations,’’  in  the 
opinion  of  Bert  C.  Goss,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc., 
largest  PR  firm  in  the  world. 
Chief  lack  is  failure  to  tell  the 
complete  economic  story,  he 
maintaine<l. 

When  Mr.  Goss’  opinion  was 
asked,  he  noted  that  although 
he  had  read  studies  made  dui- 
ing  and  after  New  York’s  114- 
day  newspaper  strike,  neither 
he  personally  nor  his  firm  have 
made  any  detailed  suiwey  of  the 
subject. 

“Yet  I  will  say  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  jiublics,  and,  in  jiarticular 
the  emidoyees,  are  not  as  de- 
vote<l  to  the  newspajiers  as  the 
publishers  like  to  think  they 
are,’’  Mr.  Goss  .said. 

“This  I  lielieve  is  true  even 
though  sun’eys  have  shown  that 
during  periods  of  a  blackout, 
people  definitely  want  to  have 
their  newspapers  back.  There  is 
a  definite  demand  for  news,  and 
a  feeling  that  there  is  no  sub- 
•stitute  for  the  newspaper  in 
providing  it.’’ 

Noting  there  was  .some  fric¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  advertising 
rates,  he  said  that  was  a  condi¬ 
tion  common  to  any  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  his  conclusion  that 
generally  those  who  buy  news¬ 
paper  space  are  well  .satisfied 
with  what  thej’  get.  But  they, 
too,  are  vague  about  newspaper 
economics. 

“New'spapers  generally  are 
also  doing  an  excellent  job  in 
their  relations  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  community,’’  he  said.  “A 
large  number  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  at  least  are  work¬ 
ing  verj’  intelligently  in  keeping 
those  in  schools  interested  in 
newspapers. 

Public  Services 

“I  think  the  public  also  real¬ 
izes  the  public  services  per¬ 
formed  by  most  newspapers. 
Without  new’spapers  serving  as 
watch  dogs,  I  believ’e  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  the  chicanery 
w'ould  be  very  costly  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Newspapers  are  doing  a 
splendid  job  patroling  and  moni¬ 
toring  what  goes  on  in  Wash- 
inffton,  the  courts,  in  the  city 
halls,  the  police  stations,  and, 
even  the  fire  houses,  as  w’as  the 
case  in  New  York  not  long  ago. 
Newspapers  seem  ready  and 
able  to  seize  on  public  issues 
that  need  support,  and  mobilize 
the  public  behind  those  that  re¬ 
quire  attention. 


Bert  C.  Goss 


“I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  A.  J. 
Liebling,  however.  I  will  leave 
close  criticism  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  pages  and  newspaper  edit¬ 
ing  generally  to  those  who 
should  take  his  place  in  search¬ 
ing  out  the  omissions,  distor¬ 
tions  and  downright  fiction  in 
our  newspapers,  which  the  late 
Mr.  Liebling  seemed  always  able 
to  find. 

The  Economic  Story 

“As  individual  business  enter¬ 
prises,  however,  I  know  there 
is  a  big  deficiency  in  public  re¬ 
lations.  With  a  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  no  deliberate  efforts 
are  lieing  made  to  tell  the  news¬ 
paper  economic  story  truthfully 
to  win  friends  and  to  help  news¬ 
papers  to  surviv’e. 

“Generally  speaking  newspa¬ 
per  owners  and  managers  do  not 
talk  newspaper  economics  to  any 
of  their  publics.  In  consequence, 
the  business  side  of  newspaper- 
ing  is  not  understood  by  the 
public  or  the  majority  who  w'ork 
for  new.spapers. 

“The  probable  reason  for  this 
fact  is  because  most  of  our 
new'spapers  are  privntely  owned. 
Private  owners  do  not  like  to 
reveal  figures.  You  cannot  talk 
economics  without  figures. 

“Ignorance  among  newspaper 
employees  in  consequence  is 
widespread  and  dangerous  to  the 
owners  and  to  the  public.  White 
as  w'ell  as  blue  collar  wnrkers 
like  and  are  entitled  to  knowr  in 
detail  the  financial  status  of  the 
organization  with  w'hich  they 
are  identified. 

“The  be.st  managed  corpora¬ 
tions  in  our  country  realize  this 
fact  today.  Those  that  are  pub¬ 
licly  owned  are,  of  course,  wide¬ 
ly  studied  and  often  analyzed 


in  print  in  the  daily  press,  jlven 
so,  in  larger  companies  Meet¬ 
ings  of  employees  are  held  and 
they  are  told  exactly  what  the 
financial  situation  is,  what  om- 
petition  is  being  faced,  and  low. 

“Newspapers  face  strong  -  om- 
lietition  today.  Thus  the  .leed 
to  tell  their  people  the  econ rniic 
facts  and  to  prove  them  is  More 
important  than  ever. 

“It  will  become  increasuigly 
difficult  for  newspapers  as  en¬ 
terprises  to  stay  in  busi.iess 
without  the  complete  confidence 
of  those  they  serv'e  and  those 
who  are  fellow  workers.  N-  ws- 
jiapers  can  price  themselves 
right  out  of  the  market  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  raise  the  per  copy 
prices  and  advertising  rates. 
They  cannot  continue  to  get 
away  with  generalizations  such 
as  ‘high  costs.’  The  whole  eco¬ 
nomic  story  should  be  spelled 
out  to  all  publics  accurately, 
truthfully  and  in  a  manner  that; 
can  be  understood.  As  it  is  now, 
less  effort  is  being  made  to  tell 
the  story  of  newspaper  econom¬ 
ics  than  there  is  in  almost  anyi 
other  single  industry. 

“The  comparison,  of  course,': 
should  take  into  consideraticmi 
the  fact  that  most  newspaperti 
are  priv’ately  owned  as  com-i 
pared  to  publicly  owned  enter¬ 
prises  in  other  fields.  It  mightl 
be  good  for  newspapers,  if  morel 
.should  become  publicly  owned^. 
Then  they  would  be  talked  abouti 
more,  the  business  would  be  - 
analyzed  and  discussed  by  finan-< 
ciers,  bankers  and  other  inter-' 
ested  and  knowiedgeable  profes¬ 
sionals.’’ 

• 

SicM'k  Exchan|;e  Cites 
Investment  Clinics 

The  San  D/egro  (Calif.)  Union 
was  the  recipient  of  a  special 
aw’ard  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  “for  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  in  providing  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  sound  shareowner- 
ship  principles  through  its  series  : 
of  annual  Investment  Clinics  ] 
1962,  1963,  1964.’’  i 

The  award  was  presented  by 
William  Kendrick,  Director,  In-  ! 
vestors  Information  Program, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  to 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor;  Paula 
Kent,  promotion  director;  and 
Carl  Ritter,  financial  editor. 

The  Investment  Clinics  are 
staged  and  produced  by  Miss 
Kent  in  cooperation  with  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  member  j 
firms.  More  than  2,000  persons  : 
attended  each  session. 

• 

Wins  Tobeiikiii  Prize 

Robert  S.  Bird  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  has  been 
awarded  the  Paul  Tobenkin  i 
prize  of  $300  for  his  civil  rights 
series,  “Ten  Negroes,’’  which 
ran  in  May,  1963. 
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).S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

1  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 

^ublic  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  792*4181 

s 

Push-button  feeding  saves  time  and  work.  With  this  new  John  Deere  Bunk  Feeder, 
one  man  can  feed  as  many  as  250  head  of  cattle  in  just  seven  minutes. 


Journal's  Expansion 
Proud  Civic  Addition 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Block-square  building  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Company,  where  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal  are  published. 


Spacious  cafeteria  for  Journal-Sentinel  family. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

When  additions  are  built  to 
newspaper  plants  they  {generally 
are  just  that — adjuncts.  But  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  constructed 
one  that  is  larger  than  its  main 
building  and  as  a  result  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  major  news 
gathering  centers  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Journal  originally  set  out 
to  combine  in  one  huge  $14,000,- 
000  expansion  program  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  its  own  operation, 
greatly  improved,  plus  the  ser\'- 
ices  and  bureau  offices  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International. 

That  project  was  near  comple¬ 
tion  in  the  summer  of  1962  when 
suddenly  the  Journal  purchased 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Wis¬ 
consin’s  oldest  morning  news¬ 
paper,  from  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  sale  was  completed  July 
19  and  a  deadline  of  four  days 
was  set  in  which  the  Journal 
was  to  start  operation  in  its 
new  quarters.  Publication  re¬ 
sumed  on  July  23,  a  rush  job 
that  has  had  few  if  any  paral¬ 
lels. 

A  new  Sentinel  staff  was 
created,  including  many  from 
the  old  Sentinel.  Production, 
business,  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  operations  of  the  Sentinel 
were  taken  over  by  augmented 
Journal  departments. 

More  Problems 

The  problem  didn’t  end  there. 
All  space  required  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  two  newspapers  suddenly 
became  almost  inadequate.  Pre¬ 
vious  plans  for  the  production 
layout  had  to  be  revised  and 
open  areas  which  had  been  pur¬ 


posely  planned  were  (juickly 
filled  with  needed  machinery. 

End  result  has  not  only  given 
Milwaukee  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  newspaper  plants.  As 
part  of  the  expansion  a  block 
of  the  city’s  downtown  has  been 
redeveloped.  Buildings  that  had 
become  local  eyesores  were  tom 
down.  The  Journal  became  a 
handsome  partner  in  the  city’s 
new  civic  center,  a  development 
designed  to  refurbish  this  part 
of  downtown  Milwaukee. 

The  Journal’s  addition,  or  an¬ 
nex,  added  245,000  square  feet, 
53,208  more  than  in  the  old 
building,  to  form  Journal 
Square.  The  two  level  structure 
now  is  in  full  use,  with  the 
Sentinel  and  the  wire  services 
occupying  the  annex  together 
with  additional  facilities  of  the 
Journal. 

Many  Refinemenls 

Basement  of  the  new  building 
contains  two  new  presses  built 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  in  New  York 
and  installed,  along  with  other 
mechanical  equipment,  by  the 
Taft  Contracting  Company,  Inc., 
of  Chicago. 

The  new  presses,  costing  $2,- 
600,000,  embody  the  latest  de¬ 
sign!  Improvements.  Enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  composing  room 
and  other  mechanical  facilities 
came  in  time  to  meet  the  un¬ 
expectedly  expanded  demands  of 
the  Sentinel.  Both  papers  use 
the  same  production  equipment, 
but  new's  and  editorial  facilities 
are  separate. 

The  new  building  is  used 
principally  for  expanded  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  except  for  its 
fourth  floor  employe  sendee 
area  which  includes  a  cafeteria, 
employes’  lounge  and  library, 


and  spacious  dining  rooms  for 
group  luncheons  and  meetings. 

This  made  it  possible  to  near¬ 
ly  double  the  size  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  newsroom. 

Built  in  a  contemporary  style 
of  architecture,  the  addition,  like 
the  older  building  is  made  of 
reinforced  concrete,  faced  with 
pink  Kasota  limestone,  together 
with  black  granite  and  gray 
brick.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  two  buildings  have  become 
one,  with  connections  provided 
at  all  levels  except  that  a  truck 
court  extends  through  the  center 
of  the  combined  structures  at 
ground  level. 

The  new  structure  houses,  be¬ 
sides  presses  reaching  four 
stories  from  the  basement  and 
the  expanded  composing  room 
on  the  fifth  floor,  the  stereotype 
department,  also  on  the  fifth 
floor.  There,  curved  page  plates 
are  cast  and  lowered  to  the 
press  room  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  metallic  conveyor. 

The  mail  room  also  is  located 
in  the  new  building. 

Newsroom  Expanded 

Major  expansions  in  the  older 
building,  costing  about  $1,500,- 
000  were  in  the  fourth  floor 
new’sroom  and  on  the  third  floor, 
which  contains  the  circulation, 
advertising  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments  and  the  general  of¬ 
fices.  Additional  parking  facili¬ 


ties  were  made  possible  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Republican  Hotel, 
named  in  honor  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Ripon,  Wis.,  on  March  20,  1854, 
and  other  smaller  buildings, 
which  were  razed  during  the 
expansion  program. 

Modern  equipment  stretches 
throughout  the  entire  plant. 

The  two  new  jjresses  have 
eight  units  each,  compared  with 
seven  units  each  for  the  other 
four  presses.  Each  of  the  new 
presses  can  print  a  64-page 
newspaper  section  at  60,000  an 
hour.  The  others  tum  out  56- 
page  sections  at  40,000  an  hour. 

The  new  units  also  are  easier 
to  operate.  Some  adjustments 
previously  done  by  hand  are 
handled  by  push  buttons.  In  the 
other  presses  the  flow  of  ink 
is  adjusted  separately.  With  the 
new  presses,  all  ink  lines  lead 
to  a  centralized  console,  where 
adjustments  are  made. 

The  pressroom  is  air  condi¬ 
tioned  and  humidity  controlled 
to  maintain  proper  printing  con¬ 
ditions.  One  man  at  a  console 
can  make  adjustments  necessary 
while  the  presses  are  running, 
start  them,  increase  their  speed, 
slow'  them  down  or  stop  them. 
Paper  rolls  are  automatically 
changed  without  stopping  the 
presses.  Push  buttons  control 
these  operations. 


(Continued  on  page  48) 
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This  is  DML  ITT  makes  it 

Allegheny,  American,  Braniff,  National,  Pan  Am  and  Piedmont 

nse  it. 


DME  (Distance  Measuring 
Equipment)  is  an  advanced  air 
navigation  aid  made  up  of 
airborne  and  ground  installed 
equipment.  Airborne  DME 
interrogates  the  ground  station 
and  triggers  a  response  signal. 
The  system,  automatically  and 
simultaneously,  tells  up  to  100 
pilots  the  distance  their  aircrafts 
are  from  the  beacon  ground 
station.  It  is  accurate  vt^ithin  a 
small  fraction  of  a  mile  for  aircraft 
inside  a  radius  of  300  miles. 

ITT  ground  stations  have  been 
ordered  by  the  governments  of 
France,  Philippines,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sweden  and  the  U.S.A.  to 
make  flying  safer  over  their  lands. 


ITT  System  companies  have 
pioneered  in  the  development  of 
navigational  aids  such  as  ILS, 
TACAN,  VORTAC,  LORAN  and 
OMEGA.  ILS  (Instrument  Landing 
System):  every  30  seconds, 
somewhere  in  the  world, 
an  aircraft  is  brought  to  a  safe 
landing  with  ILS  aid.  A  radio 
altimeter  is  ITT’s  latest 
contribution  to  air  safety. 
Operating  independently  of 
barometric  pressure,  it  monitors 
aircraft  rate  of  descent  with 
amazing  accuracy.  TACAN: 
a  navigational  system  proven 
suitable  for  high-speed  jets,  gives 
both  bearing  and  distance  in  a 
single  electronic  unit.  VORTAC 
(VHF  Omni  Directional  Range 
plus  TACAN):  1,200  VORTAC 
stations  are  being  integrated  into 


the  nation’s  common  navigational 
and  air  control  system.  LORAN-C: 
used  by  U.  S.  Navy  and  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  for  determining  exact 
position  of  planes  and  ships. 
OMEGA:  worldwide  navigational 
system  requiring  fewer  than  10 
transmitting  stations. 

ITT— world’s  largest  international 
supplier  of  electronic  and 
telecommunication  equipment. 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation.  World 
Headquarters:  320  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10022. 


ITT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


Deroimian 
Tells  Intent 
Of  His  BiU 


Huge  furnace  where  metal  press  plates  are  remelted.  The  molten  metal 
is  pumped  to  fifth  floor  stereotyping  department  for  re-use. 

more  than  800  persons  tour  the 

‘pansion 

_  Teams  of  production  men 

ConUmied  from  page  4fi)  f^^m  other  newspapers  in  the 

'  U.S.  and  abroad  have  visited 

le  e.xpansion  has  resulted  in  the  paper  to  get  ideas  for  their 
ped-up  activities  in  the  pro-  own  operations, 
on  department.  Court  Con-  Numerous  companies  worked 
promotion  director,  said  the  with  the  Journal  in  developing 
.’ate  meeting  and  dining  installing  machines,  includ¬ 

es  are  in  steady  demand  by  i^^  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Mil- 
10 us  civic  and  industrial  waukee,  which  supplied  control 
ips  and  the  new  and  re-  equipment  for  the  presses,  mail 
eled  buildings  are  gaining  room  and  loading  dock;  Wood 
opularity  with  high  .schools  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp., 
ducting  journalism  work-  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  suppliers  of 
casting  equipment;  Link  Belt 
Builden.  InirreHied  >  ^  national  firm,  prime  con¬ 

tractor  for  plate  handling  and 
lecialists  in  the  building  roll  handling  installations; 
essions  are  finding  several  Prenco  Engineering  Corp.,  Chi- 
s  in  the  complex  to  be  of  cago,  nickel  plating  equipment, 
icular  interest.  The  result  and  Logemann  Bros.,  Milwau- 
been  that  an  average  of  kee,  hydraulic  baling  presses. 


Expansion 

{Covtinited  from  page  46) 

The  expansion  has  resulted  in 
stepped-up  activities  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  department.  Court  Con- 
lee,  promotion  director,  said  the 
private  meeting  and  dining 
rooms  are  in  steady  demand  by 
various  civic  and  industrial 
groups  and  the  new  and  re¬ 
modeled  buildings  are  gaining 
in  popularity  with  high  .schools 
conducting  journalism  work¬ 
shops. 

Builden*  InlereHted 

Specialists  in  the  building 
professions  are  finding  several 
areas  in  the  complex  to  be  of 
particular  interest.  The  result 
has  been  that  an  average  of 

12  Cited  for  Public 
.\ffairs  Reporting 

Twelve  western  journalists 
have  been  honored  for  excellent 
reporting  of  public  affairs  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Political  Science  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  w’ill  attend  an 
expense-paid  seminar  with  poli¬ 
tical  scientists,  journalists  and 
public  officials  July  5-11  at 
Glacier  National  Park,  Montana. 

Winners  are: 

George  L.  Brown,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post 

Buch  Buchwach,  Honolulu 
A  dvertiser 

Cornelius  D.  Downes,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin 

Harry  Farrell,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  News  &  Mercury 

Samuel  T.  Frear,  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard 

Gene  F.  Klare,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Labor  Press 


Frankie  McCarty,  Albuqucr- 
gue  (N.  Mex.)  Journal 

Max  Price,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post 

Joe  Rigert,  Atssociated  Press 
(Olympia,  Wash.,  bureau) 
Douglas  Seymour,  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
Otto  0.  Tallent,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribxine 
Zan  Stark,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  (Capitol  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager,  Ore.) 

• 

Heads  Color  Service 

Fullerton,  Calif. 
John  V.  Landau  has  been 
named  president  of  Sta-Hi  Color 
Service  and  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri 
has  been  advanced  to  chairman. 
Mr.  Spitaleri  also  heads  Sta-Hi 
Corporation,  Mr.  Landau  has 
been  vicepresident  for  sales  of 
the  color  engraving  organization 
which  includes  Colormat  service. 


“Let’s  all  llv’e  in  a  glass  house 
together,”  Rep.  Steven  B.  De- 
rounian  (R.-N.  Y.)  said  this 
week  in  furtherance  of  the  bill 
he  has  introduced  in  Congress 
which  would  require  all  who 
can  influence  legislation  to  re¬ 
veal  sources  of  their  income. 

Mr.  Derounian  said  his  bill 
was  inspired  by  the  “Bobby” 
Baker  ease.  The  bill  has  lieen 
referred  to  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Ser\’ice  Committee. 

The  bill  would  require  the 
President,  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  members  of  Congress, 
all  civil  employes  and  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press — newspapers, 
radio  and  tv — to  tell  all  sources 
of  their  income. 

“The  newspapers  are  against 
it,”  Mr.  Derounian  said.  “But  I 
cannot  understand  why,  since  it 
does  not  constitute  any  block  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  nor  can 
it  be  construed  as  a  fora  of 
licensing. 

“It  is  simply  a  question  of 
equality.  Everyone  with  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  willing  to  sub¬ 
ject  themselves  to  equal  treat¬ 
ment.  Certainly  members  of  the 
press  have  influence  on  pending 
legislation. 

Cites  USIA  Payments 

“I  am  not  implying  graft  at 
all,  but  the  report  on  recent 
hearings  on  the  United  States 
Information  Sendees  include 
many  names  of  reporters  and 
other  press  people  who  have 
been  paid  for  special  articles 
they  have  written. 

“One  publisher,  for  sen-ices 
rendered,  received  $317,000.  I 
am  not  charging  that  this  is 
illegal  at  all.  However,  should 
the  USIA  be  charged  with  cor¬ 
ruption,  these  members  of  the 
press  would  be  less  than  human 
if  they  did  not  come  to  its  de¬ 
fense,  rather  than  to  report  ob¬ 
jectively  regarding  what  was 
going  on. 

“I  do  not  believe  in  guilt  by 
association.  But  when  all  people 
are  not  treated  equally,  as  they 
would  be  under  my  bill,  those 
who  are  honest  get  tarred  by  the 
brush  of  the  dishonest.” 

Mr.  Derounian,  who  practices 
law  in  Mineola,  L.I.,  will  be 
running  for  his  seventh  term 
in  Congress  in  November. 

Editor  &  Pubusher  (June  6) 
editorially  charged  the  De¬ 
rounian  Bill  would  be  “tanta¬ 
mount  to  licensing.”  The  edi¬ 
torial  also  noted  that  while  the 
bill  covered  all  employes  with 


incomes  over  $12,000  a  year, 
there  was  no  similar  cut*  rf  for 
news  people. 

Mr.  Derounian  saic  the 
$12,000  figure  was  put  into  the 
bill  because  federal  employes 
earning  this  amount  or  over 
were  “generally  consider  ed  to 
be  on  the  policy-making  level." 

“So  far  the  only  medium  1 
know  about  that  has  supported 
my  bill  has  been  Metro  Media 
(WNEW)  in  New  York,”  Mr. 
Derounian  said.  “It  was  this 
radio  station  that  suggested  we 
should  all  live  in  a  glass  house 
together.” 


Xerox  Will  Provide 
Convention  Service 

Any  newsman  who  has  .strug¬ 
gled  through  a  crowded  press¬ 
room  at  political  conventions  or 
elections  only  to  come  away  with 
a  virtually  illegible  copy  of  the 
results  will  appreciate  an  on-site 
copying  service  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  press  at  the  up¬ 
coming  nominating  conventions. 

At  the  first  such  installation 
during  the  Chicago  City  News 
Bureau’s  press  coverage  of  the 
Illinois  primary,  no  one  had  to 
decipher  or  recheck  blurred  fig¬ 
ures  and  names,  nor  attempt  to 
copy  down  verbal  reports.  In 
addition,  reporters  got  their 
results  faster  than  by  any 
method  previously  employed. 

Key  to  the  speeded-up  system 
was  a  battery  of  five  Xerox  813 
Copiers  manned  by  company  per¬ 
sonnel.  As  each  of  4,500  major 
precincts  in  Chicago  and  its 
environs  closed,  telephoned  re¬ 
ports  w’ere  tabulated  and  quickly 
audited.  These  results  were  then 
fed  into  the  copiers,  and  more 
than  20  copies  a  minute  were 
produced  for  newsmen.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  were  made  of  the 
nearly  500  bulletins  required  to 
complete  coverage  of  the  elec-  * 
tion. 

In  previous  years,  audited 
reports  had  been  relayed  to 
reporters  verbally  in  the  midst  . 
of  much  noise  and  confusion. 

Xerox  plans  to  provide  a  g 
similar  copy-service  set-up  at  t 
both  the  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  conventions,  and  will  in-  * 
stall  batteries  of  both  the  813 
and  914  Copiers.  This  service 
will  be  available  to  both  news¬ 
men  and  delegates. 


UPI  Exec  Retires 

San  Francisco 
Ronald  W.  Wagoner,  United 
Press  International  news  execu¬ 
tive,  retired  as  director  of  client 
relations.  For  21  years  pre¬ 
viously  he  was  Pacific  division 
news  manager  here.  He  began  a  * 
40-year  career  in  joumalisni 
with  the  Associated  Press. 
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too  loose! 


(WITH  HOE  REEL,  TENSION  AND  PASTER) 


Positive  control  of  the  running  web  tension  is  maintained  100%  of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully-automatic  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster.  During  the  paster  cycle  tension  control  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble-free  splice.  Oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  operation,  this  unique 
braking  system  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster— now  in  H  H 
use  on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed  press  in  operation— is  another  example  of  how  Hoe  builds  ■■■  V  S 
a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  R.  Hoe  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  Bronx  54,  N.  Y.  I  I 
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IN  RFAIEW 


Research  Embellishes 
Twain,  The  Reporter 


MARK  TWAIN  IN  VIKCINIA  CITY. 

by  Paul  Kat4>ut.  Imiiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  240  paires.  St!.,"iO, 

In  Boomtowns  like  V’irffinia 
City  in  18(!2,  jjold  and  silver 
were  more  important  than  life 
itself.  Nothinjr  else  could  be 
taken  seriously.  And  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Bust,  of  the  mother- 
lode  dwindling  away,  added  so 
much  uncertainty  that  tomfool¬ 
ery  liecame  necessary  as  a  safety 
valve  on  emotions.  The  more 
monstrous  the  joke,  the  more 
effective  the  safety  valve. 

Into  Virginia  City  in  18(52 
came  a  likely  humorist,  Samuel 
Langhorne  Clemens.  When  his 
diggings  proved  profitless,  Sam 
put  down  his  pick,  picked  up  his 
pen  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Ttrritondl  Entvrpntd',  l>est 
paper  in  .\evada  Territory. 

‘Vi  e  Pine  for  a  Murder’ 

F'or  nearly  two  years  Clemens 
and  Virginia  City  tested  each 
other's  credulity.  Both  were 
I)<)red  with  routine.  Both  had  a 
mighty  thirst  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary.  What  Virginia  City 
couldn’t  produce  in  the  unusual, 
Clemens  could  pan  out  of  his 
imagination. 

For  instance,  when  news  was 
dull.  Twain  spiked  it  with  wit; 

“A  beautiful  and  ably  con- 
<lucted  free  fight  came  off  in  C 
Street  yesterday  afternoon,  but 
as  nobody  was  kille<l  or  mortally 
wounded  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
fatal  to  cau.se  death,  no  partic¬ 
ular  intere.st  attaches  to  the 
matter,  and  we  shall  not  publi.sh 
the  details.  We  pine  for  a  mur¬ 
der — these  fist-fights  are  of  no 
consequence  to  anylKxly.” 

Mad»*  I  p  N«-hs 

When  news  was  .scarce,  Twain 
made  it  up.  His  hoaxes  became 
legends.  A  story  about  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  petrified  man  made 
its  way  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Another  hoax  about  a 
multiple  murder,  awash  in 
bloofl,  took  in  most  of  the  un¬ 
expectedly  gullible  West.  A  wife 
and  seven  children  were  mur¬ 
dered,  Twain  wrote.  In  the  next 
issue  he  took  it  all  back. 

By  today’s  .standards  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  dcK’umentation  in 
the  news  columns,  Twain’s  hoax¬ 
es  would  be  unaccei)table,  but  in 
Virginia  City  his  tomfoolery 
sold  newspapers. 

Biographer  Paul  Fatout,  in 
Mark  Twain  in  Virginia  City, 
puts  it  this  way:  “Such  slaji- 
dash  reporting  as  that  would  be 


unapi)reciated  in  th»“  modern 
city  room,  but  the  method  suited 
the  Local  and  the  Enterpri.se. 
Fortunately  for  Sam  Clemens’ 
development  as  a  writer,  the 
paper  allow-ed  its  staff  more 
freedom  than  any  journalist  ex¬ 
cept  the  most  pampere<l  column- 
i.st  could  expect  today.  Sam 
throve  under  this  casual  regime; 
he  could  not  have  put  uj)  with 
the  regimented  life  of  a  reporter 
assigned  to  the  City  Hall  or  the 
police  court.  Anj'thing  that 
liK)ked  like  hack  work  Ixired 
him  ....’’ 

Politics  and  Crime 

Twain  was  a  full-fledged  re¬ 
porter.  He  handled  political 
news  with  enough  flair  to  draw 
an  official  commendation  from 
the  Territorial  Council.  As  a 
police  reporter  he  liberally 
sjjiced  the  news.  He  even  took 
a  turn  at  technical  reporting, 
writing  for  instance  alxiut  the 
a.ssayer’s  office.  Twain  closed 
with  .some  sage  comments  alxiut 
technical  writing:  “Science  is  a 
very  pleasant  subject  to  dilate 
upon,  and  we  consider  that  we 
are  as  able  to  dilate  ujjon  it  as 
any  man  that  walk.s — but  if  we 
have  been  guilty  of  carelessness 
in  any  part  of  this  article,  so 
that  our  method  of  assaying  as 
set  forth  herein  mav  chance  to 
differ  from  .Mr.  Theall’s,  we 
would  advise  that  gentleman  to 
stick  to  his  own  good  plan, 
nevertheless,  and  not  go  to  fol¬ 
lowing  ours — his  is  as  good  as 
any  known  to  science.  If  we  have 
.struck  anything  new  in  our 
method,  however,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  of  it,  .so  that  we 
can  take  stej)s  to  .secure  to  our- 
.self  the  benefits  accruing  there¬ 
from.’’ 

With  a  few  re.servations, 
therefore,  modern  journalists 
who  like  to  refer  to  Twain  as  a 
jirofessional  brother  can  certain¬ 
ly  do  so. 

A  Jump  Vliead  of  a  Duel 

-According  to  Fatout's  re- 
.search  among  Nevada  news¬ 
papers  of  that  time.  Twain  was 
definitelv  a  conti’oversial  journ¬ 
alist.  His  hoaxes  le<l  to  consid¬ 
erable  antagonism,  mainly  from 
unwary  editors  of  other  journals 
who  reprinted  the  stories.  His 
aptitude  for  parody,  burlesque, 
.satire,  and  insult  stirred  up 
other  opposition.  In  fact,  one 
such  .sally  sent  him  into  flight 
from  Virginia  City  to  avoid  a 
duel. 


The  story  is  famous.  Fatout, 
however,  dresses  it  uj)  with  clij)- 
pings  about  the  event.  First  of 
all.  Twain  insulted  an  opposition 
newspaper,  the  Ionian.  They  in 
turn  insulted  Twain  .  .  .  “He  has 
endeavored  to  misinterjjret  the 
generous,  |)atriotic  promotings 
of  lalwiring  men  who  gave  their 
little  mite  willingly;  and  in  .so 
doing  he  has  prove<l  himself  an 
unmitigated  liar,  a  poltroon,  and 
a  puppy.” 

Twain  fired  back  a  challenge 
to  duel.  Letters  between  the 
papers  prrew  in  frequency  and 
intensity.  Finally,  Twain  bailed 
out,  a  jump  ahead  of  a  new  anti¬ 
dueling  law  in  Nevada  Terri¬ 
tory.  Fatout  explains  the  flight 
as  follows:  “The  testimony 
shows,  rather,  that  Mark  Twain 
and  Steve  Gillis  themselves 
planned  a  hasty  exit,  inspires! 
by  fear  of  being  gathered  in  as 
violators  of  the  anti-dueling  law, 
and  bundled  off  to  the  terri¬ 
torial  prison.” 

Twain  moved  on  to  California 
for  more  news|)aper  experience. 
Soon  after  he  was  commanding 
top  prices  from  magazine  editors 
in  the  East. 

Fatout’s  book  joins  a  long  list 
about  Twain,  who  must  be  next 
to  Lincoln  in  subject  popularity. 
Fatout,  however,  adds  signifi¬ 
cant  new  re.search.  He  went  to 
two  primary  sources,  .some  of 
which  were  untapped.  He  culled 
Twain’s  .stories  from  the  we.st- 
ern  newspapers.  He  hunted 
down  comments  by  contempor¬ 
aries  about  Twain.  The  book, 
therefore,  is  about  a  journalist, 
reinforced  with  journalistic  evi¬ 
dence. 

In  Sam's  DefeiiM- 

Some  biographers  and  critics 
have  tried  to  diminish  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Virginia  City  to 
Twain’s  literary  success.  Van 
Wyck  Brooks,  for  instance,  char- 
acterize<l  the  exjierience  as  un¬ 
fortunate — a  disillusioning  time 
for  a  .sensitive  artist,  one  that 
!)lu,ited  his  creative  instincts. 

Fatout  doesn’t  agree.  In  the 
final  chaiJter  he  lists  Virginia 
City’s  contributions  to  Twain’s 
success : 

(1)  Twain  found  his  pen- 
name  in  Virginia  City.  Fatout 
says,  “It  was  more  valuable  than 
all  the  treasure  he  lamented  not 
having  found  in  the  mines.” 

(2)  He  gathered  in  a  fresh 
set  of  experiences  which  a)»- 
j)eared  and  re-apjieared  in  books 
and  stories. 

(3)  He  l)egan  to  develoj)  a 
distinctive  .style  and  tone  to  his 
writings,  mainly  because  of  the 
freedom  given  reporters  by  the 
editors  of  the  Enterpri.se. 

(4)  He  took  first  stejis  toward 
national  reputation,  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  lecturer. 

—Bill  Ward. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


A  novel  about  a  city  in  Te.'.as,  i 
“The  Wooden  Horseshoe” 
(Doubleday.  371  jiages.  $4.11.’)), 
has  been  written  by  Leonard 
Sanders,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Stnr-Telvyrnm,  a  former  Okla¬ 
homa  newspaperman  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Okla-  . 
homa. 

Newspaper  executives  and 
others  who  write  reports  will 
find  expert  guidance  in  “Crea- 
tiv'e  Report  Writing”  (McGraw- 
Hill.  428  pages.  $7.1).')).  It  is  by 
Dr.  Arnold  B.  Sklare,  professor 
of  English  at  Long  Island  I'ni- 
versity,  and  head  of  his  own 
business  writing  and  consulting; 
firm.  The  Written  Word:  .An 
Institute  of  Creative  Communi¬ 
cation.  One  of  the  reixirts  re¬ 
produced  in  the  book  as  examples 
is  by  the  late  .John  F.  Kennedy. 

Fifty-five  news  stories  cover¬ 
ing  memorable  events  of  the 
last  2(1  years  a|)i)ear  in  “Twenti¬ 
eth  Century’  Rejiorting  at  Its  ' 
Best”  (Iowa  State  University 
Press,  Ames.  2(5P  pages.  $4.!!.')). 
The  haiijienings  that  produced 
these  stories  run  the  gamut 
from  kids  and  dogs  to  accidents 
and  disasters.  Some  were  writ¬ 
ten  about  relatively’  obscure  oc¬ 
currences  and  others  chronicle 
unforgettable  events  that  helped 
change  the  course  of  history. 
The  author-editor  is  Bryce  W. 
Rucker.  dir<‘ctor  of  journalism 
research  at  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Preceding  each  story 
is  comment  by  Dr.  Rucker,  |)in- 
pointing  specific  techni(|ues. 

-Advice  almut  editors,  agents, 
slanting,  taboos,  jilotting,  and 
the  pathways  and  iirocesses  of 
writing  for  publication  is  given 
in  “Write  It  and  Sell  It”  (The 
Writer,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  St., 
Boston  1(5,  Mass.  182  jiages. 
May  28.  $3.95).  The  author  is 
Allen  Marjile,  who  formerly  was 
a  New  York  literary  agent. 

“Sorry  I  Stirred  It,”  by  Bill 
Vaughan,  will  be  issued  by 
Simon  and  .Schuster  on  -Aug.  7. 
Mr.  Vaughan  writes  two  ctil- 
umns  for  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
and  this  Ixiok  is  a  collection  of 
his  whimsical  efforts.  He  claims 
to  be  the  author  of  the  story  that 
Samuel  Morse  named  the  code 
characters  “Dot”  and  “Dash” 
after  President  Millard  Fill¬ 
more’s  children  Dorothy  and 
Dashiell. 
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THIS  PILOT 
CHECKS 
BEFORE 

TAKE-OFF,  TOO! 


Safety-minded  trucking  com¬ 
panies  all  over  America  require 
that  each  piece  of  equipment 
receive  a  thorough  pre-trip  ve¬ 
hicle  inspection  before  it  leaves 
the  terminal.  Brakes,  tires, 
lights,  coupler,  windshield 
wipers,  horn,  fire  extinguisher — 
all  these  are  carefully  checked. 
This,  plus  extensive  driver  train¬ 
ing,  explains  why  professional 
truck  drivers  have  such  out¬ 
standing  safety  records. 


AIWERICAN  trucking  INniKTBY 

EVERYWHERE  (==^ - 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 


ClR(.l  L4TION 

Britain's  Newsagents 
Balk  at  Supplements 


London 

NewsaR-ents  in  Enpland  are 
threateninp  to  compel  the  buyers 
of  newspapers  to  pick  up  the 
special  supplements  themselves. 

Not  only  are  the  inaRazines 
oausinp  extra  work  to  in.sert 
them  l)ut  their  added  weight  is 
slowinp  down  the  delivery'  serv¬ 
ice,  the  new.saRents  complain. 

A  new  protest  by  the  di.stribu- 
tors  followed  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncements  by  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Ohseri’er  that 
they  are  planning  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Rravure  maRazines.  The 
TeleRraph  will  include  its  week¬ 
end  maRazine  in  its  Friday 
morninR  edition.  The  Observer 
may  make  the  maRazine  a  separ¬ 
ate  section  of  the  Sunday  edition, 
as  does  the  Sunday  Times  which 
started  the  whole  thinR  and 
made  a  success  of  it. 

The  problems  of  handlinR  the 
supplements  are  becominR  insur¬ 
mountable,  says  R.  C.  Baird, 
president  of  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Retail  Newsagents. 

One  solution,  he  suRgested,  is 
to  tell  newspaper  readers:  “If 
you  w’ant  the  supplement  you 
will  have  to  come  and  Ret  it.” 

Proud  of  Ser\’ice 

V.  S.  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
federation,  explained  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  trade,  saying: 

“We  welcome  this  sort  of 
thing  in  the  industry,  but  we 
have  got  to  look  at  it  also  from 
the  question  of  distribution  as  a 
whole.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the 
efficiency  of  our  delivery  service. 
We  claim  to  be  more  efficient 
than  the  Post  Office  with  the 
mail.  We  are  very  jealous  of  our 
reputation. 

“If  any  extra  weight  of  these 
magazine  inserts  is  going  to  hold 
up  the  distribution  system  in  the 
early  morning,  this  will  be  a 
bigger  influence  as  to  w'hat  line 
we  should  take  than  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  payment  for  them.  It  is 
not  just  a  question  of  money.” 

Customers,  he  said,  would 
rather  a  regular  early  delivery 
than  a  delayed  service  in  order 
to  get  a  magazine  with  their 
paper. 

A  recent  copy  of  the  Sunday 
Times  with  a  48-page  magazine 
weighed  half  an  ounce  over  one 
pound.  The  newsagents  com¬ 
plained  that  inserting  the  maga¬ 
zine  added  20  minutes  to  the 
time  it  took  to  make  up  their 
rounds.  Also,  they  said,  extra 
delivery  boys  had  to  be  hired 
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because  of  the  bulkiness  of  the 
papers. 

Boys  of  school  age  may  be 
employed  for  only  one  hour  on 
deliveries  between  7  a.m.  and 
8  a.m.  during  the  week  and 
7  a.m.  and  9  a.m.  on  Sundays. 

The  newsagents  receive  a 
profit  margin  of  25  percent  on 
Sunday  papers.  The  Thomson- 
owned  Sunday  Times  pays  them 
an  additional  three  farthings  a 
copy  for  handling  the  color 
supplement. 

• 

Birds,  Phones  Lure 
Mete  Subscriptions 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Novelty  contests  developed  by 
W.  T.  Ortman,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  are  credited  with  bringing 
in  thousands  of  new  Oakland 
Tribune  subscriptions. 

An  offer  of  a  live  mynah  bird 
drew  16,448  subscriptions  from 
newspaperboys  in  six  weeks.  The 
birds  w’ere  fledglings,  but  guar¬ 
anteed  to  talk  within  90  days.  A 
cage  went  with  each  bird. 

An  extension  telephone  with 
six  months  prepaid  ser\’ice  re¬ 
sulted  in  13,446  new  Tribune 
deliveries  in  just  four  weeks, 
Mr.  Ortman  also  reports. 

The  novelty  contests  were 
mixed  in  with  standard  seasonal 
campaigns. 

• 

Dow,  Jones  Appoints 
Circulation  Managers 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc., 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  William  J.  Beardsley  as  cir¬ 
culation  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Observer. 

Mr.  Beardsley  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1960  as  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Robert  V.  Enlow  has  been 
named  circulation  sales  manager 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

For  many  years,  he  had  been 
associated  with  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  as  a  marketing  man- 
agrer. 

Dow  Jones  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  John  R.  Potulny 
as  manager  of  its  newsdealer 
sales  division,  responsible  for 
sales  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  National  Observer  and  Bar¬ 
ron’s.  He  was  previously  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Western  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
San  Francisco,  and  before  that 
with  the  European  Edition  of 
Stars  and  Stripes. 


TIMELY  AND  TIDY — The  first  of  the  new  newsstands  which  are  being 
placed  on  New  York's  streets  is  opened  in  Times  Square  by  Mayor 
Wagner.  The  licensee  inside  the  neat  sidewall  salesroom  is  Mrs.  Ruth 
Breslau.  Officiating  are,  from  left,  City  Commissioner  of  Highways  John 
Carroll,  Times  Circulation  Director  Nat  Goldstein  and  Times  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  Pat  Reynolds. 

.  .  . . 

4  Sons  on  Paper  Route,  I 
Dad  Says  ‘Thank  God!’  | 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  grateful  Syracuse  father  gave  the  Herald-Journal  a  j 
unique  Father’s  Day  present  —  a  letter  of  appreciation  for  I 
what  it  has  done  to  help  mold  the  lives  of  his  four  sons. 

The  Herald-Joumal  printed  the  letter  from  William  R. 
Martin  on  its  editorial  page  under  a  three-column  head¬ 
ing.  The  letter  read: 

“With  the  annual  celebration  of  Father’s  Day  nearing, 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sentiments  concerning  this 
occasion  from  a  father’s  viewpoints. 

“My  family  consists  of  four  boys,  ages  14,  16,  18  and 
20.  Each  one  of  them  during  grammar  .school  days  began 
his  “basic  training”  in  business  life  by  delivering  the  same 
Herald-Journal  paper  route  in  our  neighborhood. 

“The  eldest  son  in  this  way  and,  later  on  by  after-school 
employment,  saved  for  a  college  career  and  as  a  result  will  I 
enter  his  sophomore  year  this  coming  fall. 

“The  next  oldest  boy  by  diligent  study  won  a  full 
Regents  scholarship  as  well  as  one  from  Canisius  Col-  1 
lege  where  he  has  just  completed  his  first  year.  When  a 
student  in  high  school,  this  same  young  man  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Honor  Society  as  is  his  brother. 

“This  boy,  having  ‘passed  on’  his  paper  route  to  the 
youngest  is  employed  in  work  after  school  and  is  eyeing 
his  collegiate  prospects  while  saving  for  that  purpose. 

“The  youngest  of  my  sons,  having  ‘taken  over’  the 
Herald-Joumal  route,  is  following  closely  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  older  brothers  and  will  enter  high  school 
this  fall  an  honor  student. 

“Summarizing,  may  I  say  that  these  boys  have  been 
a  credit  to  their  church,  school  and  family  and  have 
truly  given  a  real  significance  to  Father’s  Day  for  me. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  experience  received  by 
them  as  Herald-Joumal  newsboys  contributed  much  to¬ 
ward  making  them  the  self-reliant  young  men  that  they 
are.  For  this  I  am  very  grateful  and  can  only  say,  on  this 
Father’s  Day,  ‘Thank  God  for  making  it  all  possible.’  ” 
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CLASS  i  MED  CLINIC 


Act  Takers  Punch 
Tape  As  They  Type 


The  :^os  Angeles  Times  is  es- 
tablisiiDi},'  a  system  in  which 
classifie*i  ad  orders  are  written 
on  a  tape-producing  typewriter. 

As  the  girl  types  the  ad  order 
information  on  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  form,  a  tape  is  simul¬ 
taneously  produced.  When  the 
individual  order  is  completed, 
the  tape  is  clipped  to  the  order 
form,  then  is  sent  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  copy  desk. 

Pneumatic  tube  is  used  to  send 
the  tajH*  on  its  way  to  automatic 
typesetting  via  the  computer  in 
composing.  In  the  near  future 
a  transmitter  and  a  receiver  will 
be  delivered,  and  from  that  point 
classified  ad  information  on  tape 
will  be  relayed  to  composing  by 
an  electrical  wiring  hookup. 

Special  features  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters  include  extra 
keys  to  identify  various  types 
of  classified  copy.  The  unique 
keyboard  permits  the  ad-taker 
to  make  all  typographical  in¬ 
structions  as  she  types  ad  copy. 
The  type  size,  spacing,  column 


widths,  etc.  are  noted  on  the 
typewriter,  thereby  eliminating 
the  need  to  mark  copy  in  a 
separate  operation  before  send¬ 
ing  it  to  composing  for  typeset¬ 
ting. 

Confidence  quickly  replaced 
any  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  voluntary  division  girls  who 
were  first  to  learn  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  method  of  ad-taking. 

The  careful  preparation  was 
reflected  in  the  first  of  the 
training  classes.  Long  before 
the  four-day  course  was  over, 
the  class,  which  included  new 
as  well  as  experienced  classified 
employes,  felt  at  ease  and  voiced 
their  approval  of  the  new  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  “whys”  and  “hows”  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  the  new  type¬ 
writers  and  work  forms  were 
explained  by  instructor  Ray 
Boland  of  Management  Services. 
Ray  drew  praise  from  Gretchen 
Cameron,  voluntary  division  su- 
pei-visor,  the  first  classified  su- 
l)ervisor  to  take  the  course. 


Cecile  Schwartz,  a  seven-year 
Classified  “veteran,”  told  about 
her  initial  hesitation  in  convert¬ 
ing  to  the  new  way  of  writing 
up  ads.  “I  couldn’t  even  type,” 
she  said,  “and  since  I  was  used 
to  writing  fast  when  I  was  put¬ 
ting  down  ad  information,  I  was 
afraid  it  would  reduce  my  speed. 
But  after  the  first  learning 
period,  my  speed  picked  right 
up.  Now  I  find  it’s  much  easier 
with  the  tape  typewriter,  and 
I  think  the  whole  procedure  is 
fantastic.” 

When  (‘ach  classified  ad-taker 
begin  training  class  she  will  re¬ 
ceive  her  own  machine  so  she 
can  become  used  to  its  special 
keyboard  “touch.” 

Each  student  is  .supplied  with 
a  detailed  manual,  complete  with 
illustrations. 

m 

Sykes  iu  New  Post 

William  F.  Sykes  has  been 
named  Western  Manager  of 
publisher  relations  for  Family 
Weekly  and  Suburbia  Today,  it 
has  been  announced  by  Morton 
Frank,  vicepresident,  publisher 
relations.  Mr.  Sykes  was  sales 
director  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  western  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Prior 
to  that,  he  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 


ISo  Reason  Needed 
To  Reject  Ads 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Judge  Richard  Roylston  in 
Superior  Court  decided  June  2 
that  a  newspaper  doesn’t  need  a 
reason  for  turning  down  an 
advertisement. 

He  (lisrri 'ssed  the  suit  of  Lenny 
Austin,  used  car  dealer  who  had 
claimed  that  Tucson  Newspapers 
Inc.,  wrongfully  refused  to  pub¬ 
lish  certain  classified  ads  of 
vehicles  he  had  for  sale. 

TNI  is  a  corporation  handling 
advertising  for  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen  and  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star. 

• 

National  Press  Club 
Bans  Women  A^ain 

Washington 

The  National  Press  Club  has 
decided  that  it’s  a  man’s  prerog¬ 
ative  to  change  his  mind.  It  has 
reversed  its  decision  to  permit 
women  and  male  non-member  re¬ 
porters  to  be  seated  on  the  floor 
at  the  club  luncheons. 

A  new  vote  of  the  board  of 
governors  banished  the  women 
to  the  balcony  again  after  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  eat  with  their 
male  colleagues  at  two  luncheon 


JllVl, 

I'D  YOU 
TO  MEET 
MARK  TlA/AlM. 


A 


MARK 
WAY  WE. 

4^ 


EXCUSE  m, 

MARK 

LAYWE. 


WAYWE! 


MICE  TO 

MEET 

YOU. 

m.  CAlM. 

\ 


IT'S  ERUSTRATIWG 
U/HEM  SOmEOWE 
MISUSES  YOUR 
WAfYlE  OR 
COMPOSES 
YOU  lAllTH 
SOMEBODY  else. 


WE,  TOO, 
PEEL  BADLY, 
WHEW  OUR 
WAnnE  IS 
MISUSED -IW 
COMMECTIOM 
WITH  the 
EOUIPMEMT 
WE  DDW'T 
BUILD. 


YOU  SEE,  THE  WAMES  CATERPILLAR 
AMD  CAT  SHOULD  BE  USED  TO 
IDEWTIFY  OMkY  OUR  PRODUCTS'^ 
-THEY  ARE  REGISTERED 
TRADEMARKS  OF  CATERPILLAR. 
TRACTOR  .CO. 


AR  IF  YOUR  MAWE  HAS  EVER 

BEEN)  miSUSED,  WE 
THIWK  YOU’LL 
UWDERSTAWD  OUR 
!.  SITUATION).  YOUR  HELP 

IN)  CORRECTLY  USIWG 
OUR  TRADEmARK  TO 
REFER  ON)LY  TO  OUR 
PRODUCTS  bUlUL  BE 

appreciated. 

caterpillar 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

*Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 
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SYNDICATES 


‘Louie’  Cartoon  Rights 
Acquired  by  CT-NYN 


The  Chicag'o  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate  has 
si^ed  Harry  Hanan,  creator  of 
“Louie”,  to  a  lonpr-term  contract 
which  becomes  effective  June  29. 

Mr.  Hanan  was  born  Dec.  1-1, 
1916,  in  Liverpool,  but  he  dis¬ 
claims  any  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  the  Beatles.  “I’m 
much  too  fond  of  classical 
music,”  he  says. 

While  “Louie”  has  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  hair,  it’s  not  on  his  head 
but  on  his  upper  lip,  in  the  form 
of  a  brush  mustache.  And  the 
Mersey  Sound  didn't  emanate 
from  “Louie”,  since  he  hasn’t 
uttered  a  word  since  he  made 
his  debut  in  1946.  That  was  in  a 
London  newspaper,  the  People, 
which  had  a  circulation  of  four 
and  a  half  million. 


Hy  Wishenprad  saw  “Louie” 
in  London  while  there  on  a  \nsit 
in  1947.  He  persuaded  Mr. 
Hanan  to  let  him  syndicate  it 
in  this  country.  “Louie”  subse¬ 
quently  was  distributed  by  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate. 


As  Mr.  Hanan  tells  it,  he 
started  drawing  at  a  very  early 
age.  He  attended  the  Liverpool 
College  of  Art  and  then  joined 
the  Liverpool  Express  as  an 
artist  and  film  reviewer. 


She  Wins  .Again 


Harry  Hanan 


Kennedy  Photographs 
Oflfere*!  by  Newsday 


In  World  War  II  he  was  a 
gunner  in  an  anti-aircraft  unit 
at  first,  but  by  the  time  war 
ended,  he  had  advanced  to  com¬ 
pany  commander  of  an  infantry 
unit  in  Germany. 

Even  before  his  discharge 
from  the  service,  Mr.  Hanan 
was  offered  a  job  as  an  editorial 
cartoonist  with  People,  a  Sun¬ 
day  new'spaper.  He  created 
“Louie”  to  take  up  some  of  his 
slack  time. 

“Louie”  is  a  poor  bloke  who 
suffers  the  indignities  all  of  us 
suffer,  Mr.  Hanan  says. 

“Louie”  appears  in  36  foreign 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Hanan  moved  to  this 
country  in  1948,  and  settled  in 
Westfield,  N.  J.  The  Hanans 
have  three  children;  two  boys 
and  a  daughter,  who  is  studying 
art  at  Moore  College. 


Chicago 

Margie  Douglas,  editor  of  Be¬ 
tween  Editions,  house  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News,  won  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  of  Industrial 
Editors’  top  award  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  year. 


J  SCHOOL 

aSt 


A  ^  . 


1916  -  BORN -LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND 


1936-39 -STAFF ARTIST  ‘LIVERPOOL  1939-46  -BRITISH  ARMY 
EVENING  EXPRESS'  ^ 

_  A  A!:: - 


Newsday  Specials  offered  a 
.selection  of  15  photographs  from 
the  book,  “The  John  F.  Ken- 
nedys:  A  Family  Album,”  by 
Mark  Shaw,  published  by  Far¬ 
rar,  Straus  and  Company.  The 
photos  were  taken  betw-cen  1959 
and  1963  at  Georgetow-n,  Hy- 
annis  Port,  Palm  Beach  and  the 
White  House. 

The  intimate  family  photo¬ 
graphs,  prior  to  the  Newsday 
offering,  had  never  before  been 
available  for  new-spaper  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  New  York  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican  ran  them  five  days  in  a 
row;  the  Boston  Record-Amer- 
ican  and  Sunday  Advertiser  ran 
them  seven  days  in  a  row  on  the 
front  page  and  centerfold;  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  spread  pub¬ 
lication  over  two  w-eeks,  starting 
on  JFK’s  birthday;  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  presented 
the  photos  in  an  8-page  me¬ 
morial  supplement  and  printed 
20,000  extra  copies. 


1946  -  48.  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST- 


■THE  people;  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


Reporter  Also  Does 
Gag,  Opinion  Cartoons 


8  Papers  Will  Carry 
Cook  Book  in  Fall 


College  Honors  Editor 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  University  of  Nebraska 
presented  its  Nebraska  Builder 
Award,  to  Sterling  H.  McCaw 
at  commencement  June  13.  A 
University  alumnus  and  editor 
of  the  Daily  Nebraskan  in  1902, 
Mr.  McCaw  joined  the  Norfolk 
Daily  News  in  1913  and  at  87 
years  of  age  serves  as  editor  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  page.  He 
has  worked  for  new'.spapers  in 
Lincoln,  Omaha,  Boston  and 
Chicago  since  1902. 


Walnut  CREa:K,  Calif. 

Weekly  panel  cartoons  en¬ 
titled  “Drawing  a  Blank”  and 
editorial  cartoons,  both  with  a 
local  flavor,  are  being  created 
for  the  Contra  Costa  Times  by 
reporter  Dennis  Blank. 

Drawing  a  Blank,  started  last 
December,  is  a  regular  editorial 
page  attraction.  The  gag  situa¬ 
tions  are  usually  adapted  to 
local  situations. 

His  editorial  cartoons  often 
coincide  with  “Times  Talk,”  a 
commentary  written  by  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Norman  Golds. 

Mr.  Blank,  25,  came  to  the 
Times  in  October,  1963.  He  cov¬ 
ers  the  county  government  and 
political  new-s. 


Eight  newspapers  have  agreed 
to  distribute  a  Gounnet  Cook 
Book  Advertising  Supplement 
planned  for  around  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  Charles  Bienbeck,  president 
of  Custom  Supplements  Inc., 
said  this  week. 

The  newspapers  are:  Nem 
York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Timet, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Detroit 
News,  Boston  Globe,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  St,  Louis  Post-Dit- 
patch,  and  Pittsburgh  Press. 

The  plan  is  for  the  supple¬ 
ment  to  be  prepared  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Gourmet  Magazine.  It 
will  be  in  a  half-tabloid  format, 
running  48  pages. 


From  A.M.  to  P.M. 


CULPEPEK,  Va. 

The  Culpeper  Star-Exponent 
changed  from  afternoon  to  morn¬ 
ing  delivery  June  16.  Editor  and 
Publisher  Walter  B.  Potter  said 
the  paper  will  discontinue  its 
rural  delivery  network.  Rural 
subscribers  will  receive  their 
paper  in  the  mail  on  the  day  of 
publication.  Publication  will  be 
Tuesday  through  Saturday. 


Photogs’  Fleet 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Replacing  photographer- 
owned  automobiles  at  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  here  is  a  fleet 
of  five  company-owned  cars  used 
by  a  staff  of  12  cameramen. 
Each  car  has  two-way  radio 
for  contact  with  the  newspapers’ 
new  graphic  arts  headquarters, 
and  flashing  red  turret  lights. 
Each  car  is  marked  with  names 
of  both  papers  —  Democrat  and 
Chronicle;  Times-Union. 
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Tie  Teenie  Weenies — 
50  Years  in  a  Shoe 


The  Tt'enie  Weenies,  tena¬ 
cious  ;  '  well  as  tiny,  are  50 
years  <>M.  William  Donahey’s 
cartoon  depicting  their  adven¬ 
tures,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  Chirago  Tribune  of  June 
14,  1914,  is  the  oldest  in  the 
countr  drawn  continuously  by 
the  same  artist.  Several  comic 
strips  that  .started  earlier  than 
the  Tct'iiie  Weenies  still  are  ap¬ 
pearing,  but  one  cartoonist  has 
succeecled  another  at  the  draw¬ 
ing  board,  as  the  originators 
and  their  successors  retired  or 
died. 

Most  comic  strips  back  in  1914 
appealed  to  children  by  means 
of  violent  episodes  filled  with 
juvenile  deviltry  and  malicious 
pranks.  Mr.  Donahey,  who  is 
fond  of  children,  decided  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  better  nature  by 
means  of  gentle  fun,  sometimes 
containing  a  moral.  He  sug¬ 
gested  the  Teenie  Weenies  idea 
to  the  late  Capt.  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  who  was  to  become 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
NewK  but  who  was  then  with 
the  Tribune. 

Capt.  Patterson  was  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  sample 
drawings  that  he  rushed  the 
first  one  into  print  in  black 
and  white  in  the  “Household 
Hints”  .section  (that’s  what  they 
called  the  women’s  pages  50 
years  ago).  It  was  a  few  weeks 
before  it  could  be  worked  into 
the  color  comics  section. 

'Flieir  Introduction 

The  initial  drawing  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  introduction  which 
asked  the  boys  and  girls: 
“Wouldn’t  it  1)6  great  fun  to  be 
so  small  that  one  could  swim  in 
a  wash  bowl  and  dive  from  a 
cake  of  soap?  Can  you  imagine 
people  so  small  that  a  tiny  drop 
of  water  would  be  quite  enough 
for  a  bath?  People  to  whom  a 
needle  or  pin  would  l)e  a  large 
bar  of  steel?  There  are  such 
neople  and  we  call  them  the 
Teenie  Weenies.” 

The  first  cartoon  showed  the 
Teenie  Weenies  l)eing  driven  out 
of  their  home  in  an  old  derby 
hat  by  fire.  The  following  week, 
they  lemodeled  a  discaided  shoe 
into  a  home,  admittedly  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  old  lady 
in  Mother  Goose  who  lived  in  a 
shoe.  They’re  still  there. 

The  Policeman  has  not  retired 
from  the  one-man  force,  but  his 
helmet  has  been  replaced  by  a 
modem  cap.  The  Old  Soldier, 
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originally  a  miniature  version 
of  the  Civil  war  veterans  who 
were  a  familiar  sight  to  boys 
and  girls  of  1914,  has  exchanged 
the  old  Union  foraging  cap  for 
an  indeterminate  headgear.  The 
General,  the  Lady  of  Fashion, 
and  the  Dunce  still  live  in  the 
shoe  home  under  a  rose  bu.sh, 
with  a  dozen  others,  but  the 
Carpenter  and  the  Lovers  (who 
married  and  set  up  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  a  baby  shoe)  are  long 
gone,  as  are  the  Clown,  Grampa, 
the  Poet,  the  Dutchman,  the 
Scotchman,  and  Paddy  Pinn  (a 
giant  Teenie  Weenie  who  was 
almost  4  inches  tall). 

Mr.  Donahey,  now  81,  lives 
and  works  in  his  home  on  a 
quiet,  old  fashioned  street  in 
the  Lincoln  Park  area  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  north  sidq.  His  wife, 
Mary  Dickerson  Ufinahey,  famed 
as  author  of  children’s  books, 
died  in  1962.  They  met  on  a 
Cleveland  newspaper,  where  she 
was  a  reporter  and  he  an  artist. 
• 

Editor  for  New  Paper 

W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Appointment  of  Everett  Todd 
Clay  as  the  editor  of  the  De- 
Bary-Deltona  Enterprise  has 
been  announced  by  John  H. 
Perry,  president  of  Periy  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  The  new  Perry 
weekly  will  start  publication 
July  2,  sei'ving  Southwest  Volu¬ 
sia  County  (Florida).  Mr.  Clay 
is  graduating  in  journalism 
from  Stetson  University. 


Jim  Ivey  Creates 
Celebrity  Feature 

San  Francisco 

Caricature  and  cartoon  are 
combined  in  a  feature  by  Jim 
Ivey  which  is  lieing  distributed 
by  CARicaTOON  Service  (308 
Presidio  Av'enue,  San  Francisco  ■ 
15).  It  is  scheduled  for  full 
flight  during  the  Republican  | 
convention  with  daily  on-the- 1 
spot  offerings. 

CARicaTOONS,  issued  week¬ 
ly,  include  an  initial  20-pack 
package.  Each  offers  a  facial  ! 
exaggeration  and  extra  insight 
into  the  celebrity  presented. 

There’s  de  Gaulle  listening. 
His  ear  also  is  a  caricature. 
Henry  Miller’s  typewriter  con¬ 
tains  only  the  characters : 
“C-E-N-S-O-R-E-D.”  Eisenhow¬ 
er  smiles  from  a  golf  ball  back-  i 
ground. 


Dr.  Eisenhower 
Writes  on  Issues 

Charles  V.  McAdam,  president 
of  McNaught  Syndicate,  has  ob¬ 
tained  rights  to  a  series  of  12 
articles  by  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  president  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

The  columns,  to  l)e  released 
daily  starting  Monday,  June  29, 
will  discuss  the  issues  confront¬ 
ing  voters  today.  .4mong  the 
topics  Dr.  Eisenhower  will  dis¬ 
cuss  are  Cuba,  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  Civil  Rights,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Panama,  and  the  Moon 
Shot. 

The  articles  will  run  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  words  each. 

Dr.  Eisenhower  is  a  brother  of 
former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 


HE  GETS  LETTERS,  scads  of  them.  Art  Kozelka,  Chicago  Tribune,  writes 
a  home  garden  column  three  times  a  week  from  April  to  October,  a 
Sunday  column  and  a  Sunday  feature,  "Green  Thumb  Inquiries  An¬ 
swered,”  which  draws  50  letters  a  week.  One  column  describing  a  dwarf 
marigold  offered  a  free  packet  of  seeds.  The  result  was  40,000  requests 
by  mail  for  the  seeds. 
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United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 

JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  t  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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Indexing  by  Computer 
In  Library  Described 


St.  Louis 

“Practical  first  steps”  for 
newspaper  librarians  to  take 
when  the  time  comes  to  auto¬ 
mate  their  clipping  files  were 
listed  June  9  by  Rex  Schaeffer 
in  an  address  here  before  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association. 

Mr.  Schaeffer  predicted  that 
the  day  “may  not  be  too  far 
away  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  full  use  of  computers  in 
accomplishing  the  indexing  of 
our  daily  newspapers.” 

He  is  library  director  of  the 
Thnes-Union  and  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  Gannett  dailies 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  incom¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  Special 
Libraries’  Newspaper  Division. 
He  said: 

“The  traditional  card  index 
has  been  made  on  cards  wdth 
typewritten  entries  showing  the 
subject,  the  name  of  the  paper, 
the  date,  page  number  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  content 
of  the  news  story.  To  cover 
every  subject  in  every  edition 
every  day  on  cards  is  a  huge 
job  re<iuiring  a  special  crew  of 
people. 

“Punched  card  indexing  ac¬ 
complishes  the  same  thing 
quicker.  One  key  punch  operator 
using  Uniterm  indexing  can 
handle  as  much  indexing  as  two 
or  more  people  using  the  con¬ 
ventional  card  indexing  ap¬ 
proach  on  typewriters. 


Mechanized  Card  Index 


crat  and  Chronicle  and  3  for 
the  Times-Union),  then  the 
numl)er  122. 


Page  Number  .4dded 


“This  type  accession  number 
has  the  advantage  of  having 
the  date  built  right  into  it.  The 
]»age  number  can  also  be  added 
to  the  .same  punched  card  to 
pin  down  each  item  more  ex¬ 
actly,”  Mr.  Schaeffer  said. 

“Punched  card  indexing 
makes  use  of  two  sets  of  num¬ 
bers — the  document  accession 
number  just  described  and  an¬ 
other  set  of  numbers  for  each 
of  the  subjects  being  indexed. 
The  two  sets  are  quite  distinct. 
Indexing  on  punched  cards  is 
accomplished  by  assigning  a 
number  to  each  subject  and 
punching  the  subject  number 
into  one  position  on  the  index 
card  after  punching  the  docu¬ 
ment  number  in  another  posi¬ 
tion. 


“Of  the  punching  positions 
across  the  top  of  a  punched 
card,  the  first  10  would  be  re- 
ser\’ed  for  the  document  ac¬ 
cession  number,  followed  by  five 
blank  spaces,  followed  by  a 
block  of  five  spaces  reserved  for 
a  page  numl>er,  followed  by  an¬ 
other  set  of  five  black  spaces, 
followed  by  the  subject  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  good  practice  to  follow 
the  subject  number  with  its 
alphabetical  etjuivalent;  that  is, 
the  subject  spelled  out  with  let¬ 
ters,  which  makes  for  easier 
visual  identification. 


“To  start  a  mechanized  card 
index,”  said  Mr.  Schaeffer, 
“simply  requires  setting  up  a 
separate  file  of  clippings  as  well 
as  a  separate  collection  of 
punched  cards.  .  .  .” 

“There  are  two  ways  to  pro¬ 
vide  accession  numbers  for  a 
mechanized  indexing  system. 
One  is  to  begin  with  Clipping 
No.  1  and  keep  going  ad  in¬ 
finitum.  82  clippings  the  first 
day  would  be  followed  tomorrow 
by  No.  83  and  so  on  into  even¬ 
tual  millions. 


Multiple  Curds 


“The  second  way  is  to  use 
each  day’s  date  as  part  of  the 
accession  number  and  to  num¬ 
ber  only  the  clippings  within 
that  particular  day.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Clipping  No.  122  for 
today  would  bear  the  accession 
number  6406094122. 


“The  first  two  digits  repre¬ 
sent  the  year,  the  next  two  the 
month,  the  next  two  the  day  of 
the  month,  the  4  indicates  the 
newspaper  (in  our  case  in 
Rochester,  4  stands  for  Demo- 


will  compare  all  the  subjects  one 
is  interested  in  matching  with 
each  other  and  will  come  up 
with  all  cards  bearing  common 
document  munbers.” 

Mr.  Schaeffer  continued: 


Numerical  Sequence 


“To  index  a  particular  clip¬ 
ping,  one  must  create  as  many 
punched  cards  as  there  are 
subject  aspects  in  the  story.  For 
example,  if  clipping  #122  for 
today  in  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  were  a  story  about 
Adam  Browm’s  being  convdeted 
of  i-obbery  and  sentenced  in 
Monroe  (bounty  Court,  three 
punched  cards  would  be  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  key  punch  op¬ 
erator.  All  three  cards  would 
bear  the  same  document  ac¬ 
cession  number,  6406094122,  but 
each  one  would  have  a  different 
.subject  number.  There  would  be 
one  punched  card  for  robbery', 
another  for  Monroe  County 
Court  and  one  to  cover  the  name 
of  the  accused. 

“If  punched  cards  are  .stored 
in  the  library — which  will  be 
necessary  if  there  isn’t  a  direct 
tie-in  with  a  computer — re¬ 
trieval  is  accomplished  auto¬ 
matically  by  a  collator  which 


“Under  such  a  system,  clip¬ 
pings  are  housed  in  numerical 
sequence  in  conventional  clip¬ 
ping  envelopes  bearing  numbers 
rather  than  written-out  subjects 
in  the  upper  left-hand  comer. 

“In  a  separate  file,  the 
punched  cards  are  filed  by  the 
subject  numbers,  so  that  all  the 
index  card  references  to  'Monroe 
County  Court,’  for  example,  are 
physically  in  one  spot. 

“The  first  step  toward  auto¬ 
mation  of  the  clipping  files  is 
to  make  a  thesaurus,  or  diction¬ 
ary,  of  terms  in  which  each 
subject  is  given  a  numerical 
value.  This  involv'es  going 
through  the  present  clipping 
files  and  assigning  a  number  to 
each  subject. 

“A  separate  set  of  punched 
cards  is  maintained  as  the 
thesaurus,  or  master  record  of 
subjects.  Every  time  a  new 
subject  is  added  to  this  master 
list  of  headings,  a  new  punched 
card  is  made.  This  is  not  part 
of  the  indexing  operation  but 
is  only  a  list  of  all  the  subjects 
being  used. 


Prinl-Duts 


subjects  comes  out  of  tl  e  ma¬ 
chine  in  a  continuous  for-  \  that 
can  be  cut  into  page-siie  sec¬ 
tions  and  placed  in  loo-e-leaf 
notebooks  for  ready  refe;  mce." 


“The  potential  in  Uniterm  in¬ 
dexing  for  discovering  other¬ 
wise  hidden  links,  or  coordina¬ 
tions,  between  several  subjects 
is  tremendous.  In  seconds  one 
can  find  the  answer  to  questions 
one  could  not  ask  of  a  conven¬ 
tional  filing  system.  No  matter 
how  many  subjects  are  being 
compared,  the  collator  will  drop 
out  only  those  cards  bearing 
common  document  numbers. 

“This  is  coordinate,  or  Uni¬ 
term,  indexing.  Terms,  or 
subjects,  are  coordinated  much 
like  grid  coordinates  or  paral¬ 
lels  of  latitude  and  longitude 
on  a  map.  Documents  are  found 
where  subject  lines  intersect. 


Cost  and  Space 


Mr.  Schaeffer  continue<i: 


“There  are  two  main  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  this  kind 
of  indexing  when  a  computer 
is  not  used  and  punched  cards 
must  be  housed  in  the  lib.’-ary: 

(1)  Cost.  An  automated  index¬ 
ing  job  by  key  punch  re¬ 
quires  a  key  punch  opera¬ 
tor,  rental  of  a  key  punch, 
a  sorter,  and  a  collator, 
plus  the  cost  of  envelopes 
and  filing  cabinets,  "rhe 
total  each  week  would  be 
more  than  $150,  subject  to 
local  and  regional  varia¬ 
tions  in  wages  and  in 
equipment  rentals. 

(2)  Space.  Punched  cards 
mushroom  fast.  They  will 
eat  up  floor  space  faster 
than  conventional  clipping 
files.  .  .  . 


“In  view  of  the  problems  of 
cost  and  space,  I  favor  bypass¬ 
ing  the  housing  of  punched 
cards  in  the  library  and  waiting 
until  we  can  tie  in  with  a  com¬ 
puter  through  the  medium  of 
an  electronic  typewriter  which 
would  be  the  only  .such  piece  of 
equipment  needed  in  the  library. 
I  would  much  rather  wait  and 
do  business  with  a  computer  on 
a  remote  inquiiy  station  hook¬ 
up  than  to  be  .saddled  with 
rapidly  burgeoning  filing  cabi¬ 
nets  full  of  punched  cards  that 
require  a  sorter  and  a  collator 
in  the  library  to  find  the  docu¬ 
ment  numbers  desired. 


“The  beauty  of  such  a  master 
list  of  subjects,  or  teims,  is  that 
the  punched  cards  from  which 
it  is  constructed  can  be  run 
through  the  machinery  in  the 
data  processing  department  and 
the  list  of  subjects  printed  out 
on  paper. 

“'This  means  that  as  often  as 
necessary  the  thesaurus  of 
terms  can  be  updated  and  print¬ 
ed  out  in  multiple  copies  for 
use  in  the  city  rooms  as  well 
as  in  the  library.  At  all  times, 
the  people  involved  in  the 
use  of  the  index  can  have  an 
up-to-date  printed  list  of  the 
subject  headings  and  their 
numerical  designations. 

“The  print^-out  list  of 


“Linked  to  a  computer 
through  a  remote  inquiry  sta¬ 
tion,  one  could  sit  down  at  an 
electronic  typewriter,  punch  the 
subject  numbers  desired  and 
within  seconds  the  computer 
would  make  the  necessary  co- 
oi-dinations  and  type  out  a  list 
of  pertinent  document  numbers. 

“If  existing  library  staff 
members  were  to  learn  to  op¬ 
erate  the  electronic  typewriter 
to  cover  for  the  regular  op¬ 
erator’s  days  off  and  vacations, 
only  one  person  w'ould  have  to 
be  added  to  the  library  staff  for 
strictly  automation  purposes. 
The  additional  workload  for  the 
person  responsoible  for  choosing 
the  headings  in  the  conventional 
clipping  file  as  well  as  the  terms 
in  the  automated  system,  might 
necessitate  one  additional  li¬ 
brarian,  for  a  total  of  two  new 
people.  Experience  would  have 
to  determine  the  need  for  the 
second  one.” 


Difficulties  with  Microfilm 


Mr.  Schaeffer  cited  several  I 
obstacles  to  the  use  of  microfilm  I 
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for  reft  ar  newspaper  library 
use.  “T  ;e  greatest  barrier  to 
the  use  f  microfilm  in  aperture 
cards,”  said,  “is  that  there 
jire  no  atisfactory  viewers  on 
the  ma  ket  capable  of  making 
it  easy  o  read  a  series  of  cards 
in  rapi '  succession. 

“The  C7-UX  of  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  lio.  right  here:  In  what 
form  i  the  material  to  be  re- 
trieveci  and  given  to  the  user? 

.  .  .  Wo  might  have  dozens  of 
cabinets  of  aperture  cards  con¬ 
taining  microfilm,  but  it  all  bogs 
down  at  the  point  where  the 
stories  m  the  back  files  must  be 
gotten  to  reporters  in  the  city 
room.  .  .  . 

“At  present  the  only  useful 
application  of  microfilm  to  clip¬ 
pings  is  to  put  old,  deteriorat¬ 
ing  materials  on  film  for  more 
leisurely,  less  frequent,  use. . . 

He  concluded: 

“We  must  be  good  indexers. 
VVe  must  be  sure  that  our 
present  subject  headings  are 
adaptable  to  machine  retrieval. 
We  must  be  familiar  with  the 
various  types  of  indexing  avail¬ 
able. 

“We  must  know  for  sure 
about  the  merits  and  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  microfilm.  We  must 
come  up  with  a  better  way  to 
handle  our  clippings.  We  must 
be  familiar  with  the  limitations 
of  our  clipping  files  as  they  now 
are. 

“Wo  must  know  how  punched 
cards  work  and  how  informa¬ 
tion  is  punched  into  them.  We 
must  know  what  computers  will 
do  for  us.  We  must  be  familiar 
with  cost  and  space  require¬ 
ments  and  we  must  busy  our- 
•selves  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  day — which  may  not  be 
too  far  away — when  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  full  use  of 
computers  in  accomplishing  the 
indexing  of  our  daily  news¬ 
papers.” 


350  Attend 
Church  News 
Instruction 


Exec  Reali^ment 
.4t  Grey  Aclvertisiiij; 

Grey  Advertising  Inc.  has 
elected  three  new  executive  vice- 
presidents,  designated  a  presi¬ 
dent  for  Grey  International,  and 
created  a  vicechairman  of  the 
board  position. 

Those  elected  executive  vice- 
presidents  were  Ben  Alcock,  49, 
creative  services ;  Richard  S. 

Lessler,  39,  marketing  services, 
and  Eciward  H.  Meyer,  37,  ac¬ 
count  service. 

A.  L.  Hollender,  52,  has  been 
named  president  of  Grey  Inter¬ 
national  in  London,  Paris,  Brus- 
.'^els  and  Tokyo.  Billings  abroad 
now  total  over  $20  million. 

Samuel  Dalsimer,  who  joined 
the  agency  in  1955,  becomes 
vicechairman  of  the  board.  Ag¬ 
ency  billings  are  $105  million  in 
this  country. 
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St.  Louis 

A  Church  News  Clinic,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Globe-Democrat, 
was  attended  by  350  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  churches  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  June  1. 

The  clinic  was  designed  to 
help  infoimation  officers  of 
churches  under.stand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  newspaper  in  present¬ 
ing  news  to  the  public  and  to 
instruct  them  in  the  proper 
methods  of  preparing  stories. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
of  the  Globe-Democrat,  wel¬ 
comed  the  guests.  William  Lam- 
kin,  publicity  director  of  the 
Presbyterian  Council,  was  mod- 
eiator. 

George  Killenberg,  city  editor, 
discussed  the  preparation  of 
news  copy,  and  Martin  Duggan, 
news  editor,  discussed  news  eval¬ 
uation. 

Ben  Magdovitz,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  told  about  the  role  of 
church  advertising  and  how  it 
might  be  improved.  George  Car- 
son,  public  relations  director, 
discussed  community  relations 
programs  in  relation  to  church 
activities. 

Walter  Orthwein,  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  church  editor,  distributed 
his  “Publicist’s  Decalogue.” 
These  are  his  Ten  Command¬ 
ments: 

Tlie  Publicist's  Decalogue 

I.  THOU  SHALT  NOT  FAIL 
TO  AFFIX  THY  NAME,  ad¬ 
dress  and  telephone  number  to 
thy  news  releases,  prominently 
displayed  in  an  upper  corner. 

II.  THOU  SHALT  RIGOR¬ 
OUSLY  ESCHEW  THE  USE 
OF  LONGHAND. 

III.  THOU  SHALT  DOCU¬ 
MENT  THY  FACTS  fully, 
omitting  nothing  pertinent  and 
striving  always  for  the  ABC’s 
of  accuracy,  brevity,  clarity. 

IV.  THOU  SHALT  SPECIFY 
PRECISE  DATE,  TIME  AND 
PLACE. 

V.  THOU  SHALT  NOT  AB¬ 
BREVIATE,  neither  shalt  thou 
use  initials  in  place  of  given 
names. 

VI.  THOU  SHALT  PRO¬ 
VIDE  BRIEF  BIOGRAPHIES 
of  subjects,  including  age,  mari¬ 
tal  status  and  specific  present 
occupation,  with  complete  ad- 
dress* 

VII.  THOU  SHALT  OBTAIN 
TEXTS  and  summaries  of  ad¬ 
dresses  from  thy  speakers  and 
supply  same  to  the  press,  in 
advance. 


VIII.  THOU  SHALT  AVOID 
ELEVENTH-HOUR  NOTIFI¬ 
CATION  of  coming  events. 

IX.  THOU  SHALT  MAIL 
WRITTEN  ANNOUNCE- 
-MENTS,  rather  than  telephon¬ 
ing  or  calling  in  person,  when¬ 
ever  possible. 

X.  THOU  SHALT  NOT 
FAIL  to  provide  a  seat  for  re¬ 
porter  or  place  at  press  table 
within  earshot  of  speaker  when 
spot  coverage  is  desired. 


Managing  Editors 
Here  for  Seminar 

Editors  from  26  newspapers 
will  take  part  in  a  two-week 
seminar  for  Managing  Editors 
and  News  Editors  which  starts 
Monday  (June  22)  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 

Wayne  B.  Allen,  State  Journal-Reqis- 
ter,  SprinRfield.  III. 

Peter  W.  Barrecchia,  Vnion-Sun  fr 
Journal,  laxlcport,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Black,  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald. 

William  C.  BorIc.  Durango  Herald 
and  Durango-Cortee  Herald,  DuranRO, 
('olo. 

Fred  T.  Brooks,  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
Xeu’s. 

Leroy  S,  Clemens,  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily 
Courier-News. 

Thomas  K.  Coffey,  ]r.,  Saz'annalt  (Oa. ) 
Evening  Press. 

Daniel  J.  Cronin,  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Spri«Rfield,  111. 

Raymond  L.  Dennis.  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citicen  Patriot. 

Gilbert  R.  Dietz,  Muscatine  (Iowa) 
Journal. 

Robert  E.  Gangware,  Oregon  States¬ 
man,  Salem,  Ore. 

Carl  Greenfield,  Ventura  (Calif.) 
County  Star-Free  Press. 

Tack  E.  Howey,  News-Dispatch,  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Ind.  .  _  . 

Stewart  E.  Huffman,  Evening  Repub¬ 
lican,  Columbus,  Ind. 

Richard  C.  Kerr,  Ypsilanti  (Mich,) 
Press. 

Robert  C.  King,  Fergus  Falls  (Minn,) 
Daily  Journal 

Rollan  D.  Melton,  Reno  (Ne*.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gasette. 

Joseph  B.  Mosier,  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.) 
Press-Refublican. 

Randolph  C.  Murphy  III,  Daily  News 
Record,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Wayne  B.  Owen,  Daily  header  Times, 
Kittanning,  Pa. 

Richard  C.  Peters,  Reading  (Pa.) 
Times.  „  ,  „ 

John  J.  Richards.  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
publican.  .  _ 

Dean  Stone,  Maryville-Alcoa  Daily 
Times,  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Jean  Richard  Taylor,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press. 

James  M.  Ward,  Jackson  (Mtss.) 
Daily  Neivs.  „  . 

John  T.  Watts,  Glendale  (Calif.) 
S’ewsPress.  _  . 

Donny  Wilder,  Shelby  (N.C.)  Daily 
Star. 

• 

Boy  Scout  Aide  Named 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
The  appointment  of  Alfred 
Hill  as  assistant  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Public  Relations  Serv^- 
ice  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica  was  announced  this  week  by 
Joseph  A.  Brunton  Jr.,  Chief 
Scout  Executive.  Mr.  Hill  has 
been  an  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  and  special 
events  in  the  Greater  New  York 
Councils. 
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ICMA 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


ball  and  football  pames  free 
and  g^et  paid  for  it,”  the  native 
of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  said,  “but 
you  have  to  be  able  to  write,  so 
I  got  into  the  circulation  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix  and  Thnes-Democrat  in 
1946  after  five  years  in  the 
army.  I  just  had  to  be  in  some 
pha.se  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 

From  1947  to  1951  Mr.  Gilli¬ 
land  was  assistant  secretaiy  of 
the  ICMA  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  then 
moved  to  Lancaster. 

He  has  a  wife,  Edithe,  and 
a  daughter.  Sherry,  a  college 
freshman. 

♦  *  # 

Smug  ‘Fat  Cals' 

Charles  W.  Staab,  executive 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
in  keynoting  the  convention, 
which  attracted  400  members  of 
the  ICMA  and  their  families, 
said  too  many  newspapers  are 
“fat  cats  —  comfortable,  smug, 
self-satisfied  with  the  status 
quo.” 

Actually,  he  said,  newspapers 
are  in  a  heate<l  communications 
battle  for  the  interest  of  the 
reader  an<l  the  advertiser  and 
cannot  relax  in  their  efforts  to 
put  out  good  products.  He 
adde<l : 

“The  clarion  call  to  ‘Wake  up 
and  look  at  yourselC  should  be 
foremost  in  eveiy  newspaper¬ 
man’s  mind.” 

George  Beebe,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  de¬ 
clared  that  newspapers  need  to 
be  always  on  the  alert  for  new 
ideas  that  will  improve  the  in- 


REFLECTING  the  spirit  of  busi. 
ness  optimism  at  ICMA  conven¬ 
tion,  Newsday's  circulation  chief, 
John  J.  Mullen,  flashes  a  big  smile 
for  the  photographer. 


NEW  MEMBER — Richard  Nipper,  circulation  director  of  the  Bristol 
(Tenn.-Va.)  Herald  Courier  and  Virginia-Tennessean,  was  pictured  with 
Mrs.  Nipper  in  the  lounge  at  the  Americana,  Miami  Beach. 


dustry’s  jtroduct.  He  advised 
that  close  liaison  should  be 
maintained  between  the  news 
and  circulation  departments. 

“Circulator^’  diplomacy”  on 
the  Herald,  he  said,  enables  the 
newspaper  to  spot  its  shoi  tcom- 
ings  quickly,  to  make  amends  or 
changes  as  needed  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  reader  with  a  package 
that  is  more  complete  and  read¬ 
able. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Vi  urning  (»n  I'nions 

A.  Richard  Gross,  an  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  labor  committee  in  Chicago, 
cautioned  circulation  managers 
against  making  negative  state¬ 
ments  about  unions  or  union 
members.  This  is  where  the  word 
“stop”  comes  in,  he  said,  adding: 

“The  next  two  key  words  are 
look  and  listen.  This  doesn’t 
mean  you  should  establish  a  spy 
netwoik.  If  anything  will  get 
you  in  trouble  that  will.  But 
you  can  learn  a  great  deal  by 
obser\’ing,  and  listening,  to  un¬ 
solicited  comments  that  are 
brought  to  you  by  employes.” 

Then  comes  the  evaluation 
and  finally  the  speaking  up 
stage,  Mr.  Gross  remarked,  and 
the  latter  is  the  most  hazardous 
step  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Gi-oss  got  into  s))ecifics 
surrounding  the  start  of  an  or¬ 
ganizing  drive.  Often  the  first 
temptation,  he  said,  is  to  call 
the  men  in  and  ask  them  why 
they  joined  the  union,  or  to 
make  other  inquiries  alwut  their 
union  membership.  He  exhorted: 

“You  are  skating  on  thin  ice 
if  you  do.  It  is  possible  to  con¬ 
duct  such  inten’iews,  but  don’t 
do  it  unless  you  have  competent 
legal  counsel.  Under  the  Taft 
.\ct,  employes  have  the  right  to 
self-organization,  or  to  refrain 
from  doing  so  without  any  inter¬ 
ference  or  help  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  or  the  union.” 

Another  warning  by  Mr. 
Gross: 


“On  the  question  of  distribut¬ 
ing  union  propaganda,  the 
NLRB  has  noted  that  such  ac- 
tiv’ity  carries  the  potential  of 
littering  the  employer’s  premises 
and  raising  a  hazard  to  produc¬ 
tion  w’hen  it  occurs  on  working 
time  or  non-working  time.  But, 
in  one  case,  a  rule  that  was  en¬ 
forced  after  an  employe  distrib¬ 
uted  union  literature  in  a  park¬ 
ing  lot  was  held  to  be  unfair 
labor  practice.” 

*  *  « 

Promotion  Awards 

The  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  captured  two 
firsts  in  the  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  contest  —  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  award  and  a  first  place. 

Other  newspapers  w’inning 
blue  ribbons  in  the  competition 
are: 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
and  Pomjxtno  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun 
&  Sentinel  (combination  award) 
Atlayita  (Ga.)  Journal  &  Con¬ 
stitution,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  Sidney 
(O.)  Daily  News,  and  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Journal  &  Register, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

• 

202,000  Lines 
For  Mohawk  Carpets 

A  cooperativ’e  advertising  i)lan 
initiated  by  Mohawk  Carpet 
Mills  resulted  in  large-space  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  with  a 
total  circulation  of  10,000,000. 

The  jdacements  by  Mohawk 
retailers  resulted  in  20*2,000  lines 
of  four-color  copy  which  aj)- 
peared  in  129  newspapers,  the 
accounting  shows. 

The  advertisements  appeared 
over  the  signatures  over  150  dif¬ 
ferent  retailers  in  33  states. 

The  results  jjiovided  a  dra¬ 
matic  first  time  in  new’spaper 
color  for  Mohawk.  William  C. 
McClumpa  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  this  division  of  Mohasco 
Industries,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City. 


Columbus,  0. 
Weekly  Gt  es 
Area-wide 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Metropolitan  Editi  m  of 
the  Spectator,  a  Harley  weekly 
newspaper,  has  increased  circu¬ 
lation  from  1,800  paid  to  1  ril,5(X) 
free  carrier  delivered  as  a  result 
of  the  strike  that  has  closed  the 
city’s  daily  newspapers  since 
June  8. 

The  weekly,  distributed  i 
Wednesday  evening  and  Thur^ 
day  afternoon,  also  had  3,000 
newsstand  sales  last  week.  This 
week’s  press  run  was  160,000, 
according  to  C.  Carlton  Hartley, 
publisher. 

The  Metropolitan  Edition  was 
started  a  few  months  ago  in 
areas  where  Hartley  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper.  It  included 
classified,  editorial  page,  sports, 
general  news  and  features  from 
the  seven  other  suburban  Hart-  | 
ley  weeklies,  which  have  a  total  1 
circulation  of  72,000.  It  went  on  1 
sale  at  10  cents  a  copy  and  $3 
per  year  last  March.  ! 

At  the  same  time,  the  seven 
papers  all  changed  to  one  name, 
the  Spectator,  and  appeared  in  a 
new  green  wrap-around  cover 
sheet. 

When  the  strike  started,  the 
Metropolitan  Edition  was  put  on 
an  full  area-wide  distribution 
pattern,  the  news  staff  was  en¬ 
larged  with  some  of  the  person¬ 
nel  on  strike,  and  a  reciprocal  | 
arrangement  for  gathering  news  ; 
was  made  with  WRFD  radio. 


Networks 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


still  open. 

Since  1960,  Mr.  Leonard 
said,  his  unit  has  checked 
“underdog”  and  “bandw’agon" 
voting  situations  and  has  found 
nothing  to  justify  delaying  the 
announcement  of  an  election  fact 
until  all  polls  have  closed.  It 
would  be  2  a.m.  EDT  when  the 
last  vote  w’as  cast  in  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands,  he  observed. 

In  all  except  two  elections 
since  1900,  Mr.  Leonard  recited, 
the  Presidential  race  has  been 
decided  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
western  time  zones.  In  1952  and 
1956,  he  said,  California  news¬ 
papers  had  declared  General 
Eisenhow’er  elected  long  before 
the  polls  were  closed  in  the 
western  states. 

“As  a  practical  matter  in  his¬ 
tory,”  Mr.  Leonard  asserted, 
“California  voters  never  have 
had  a  deciding  voice  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  President.” 
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It’s  nice  to  have  Charlie  Nelson  hack 


early  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Charlie  Nelson  has  good  reason  to  understand  it. 
That  is  why  he  is  going  to  start  educating  his  em¬ 
ployees— with  an  American  Cancer  Society  public 
education  program  in  his  plant. 

For  information  about  such  a  program,  call  your 
local  Unit  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 


Last  year  he  had  a  checkup.  The  doctor  discovered  an 
early  cancer.  He  treated  it  promptly,  and  says  Charlie 
is  going  to  be  okay. 

Charlie  always  has  an  annual  checkup.  Not  enough 
people  are  that  wise.  Cancer  will  strike  1  in  4  Ameri¬ 
cans,  according  to  present  estimates.  More  lives  could 
be  saved  if  more  people  understood  the  importance  of 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


This  Week 
Gives  Prizes 
For  Sampling 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  re¬ 
ceived  first  prize  in  the  This 
Week  Magazine  Sampling'  Con¬ 
test  for  1964. 

Second  prize  was  won  by  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot;  third 
prize  hy  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian;  and  fourth  prize  by  the 
Tampa  Tribune. 

Honorable  Mention  awards 
were  voted  to  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Des  Moirws  Register  & 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
and  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Presentation  of  prizes  was 
made  at  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
convention  in  Miami  Beach.  W. 
Parkman  Rankin,  executiv’e  vice- 
president  of  This  Week,  awarded 
a  silver  Revere  bowl  and  a  cash 
prize  of  $500  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  and  plaques  and  cash 
prizes  for  $350,  $200,  and  $100 
to  the  other  winners. 

The  32  participating  news¬ 
papers  were  each  supplied  with 
1,0>00  copies  of  each  of  four 
issues — a  total  of  4,000  for  the 
contest.  Each  paper  then  devel¬ 
oped  its  own  .sampling  theme 
based  on  the  new  “Multimaga¬ 
zine”  concept.  In  most  instances, 
carriers  delivered  a  copy  of  the 
magazine  to  1,000  prospective 
subscribers  for  a  period  of  four 
weeks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
sampling  period,  sales  calls  were 
made  either  by  phone,  direct 
mail  or  in  person. 

Mew  Order* 


The  over-all  average  of  con¬ 
version  of  samples  into  new 
orders  set  a  record  high  for 
these  contests  of  25.7% — better 
than  one  order  for  every  four 
copies  of  the  magazine  .sampled. 

O.  R.  Seidel,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Salt  Lake 
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JUDGES  of  This  Week  Magazine's  1964  Sampling  Contest  discuss  the 
winning  entry  submitted  by  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune:  Left  to  right — 
Charles  Earnhart,  circulation  director,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution; 
Jerome  H.  Walker,  executive  editor,  E  &  P;  and  Charles  J.  Latus,  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  director,  Gannett  Newspapers. 


Tribune,  reported,  “We  dug  up 
a  Tre'asure  Chest  of  orders.  The 
average  number  of  orders  pro¬ 
duced  during  a  like  period  of 
regular  solicitation  would  be 
about  250.  In  this  contest  we 
produced  1,050 — more  than  four 
times  noi  mal.” 

The  sampling  was  done  in 
.seven  Idaho  cities  in  the  Utah 
paper’s  circulation  area. 

Reports  in  the  contest  entries 
showed  a  range  from  28c  to  $5.63 
in  the  cost  of  obtaining  an  order. 
One  paper  w’hich  figured  a  cost 
of  32c  per  order  got  as  many 
new  subscribers  from  the  sam¬ 
pling  as  one  that  spent  $5  per 
order.  The  former  used  a  simple 
mail  piece. 

• 

Britle’s  Tour  Linage 

Elgin,  Ill. 

An  all-pictorial  section  of  14 
pagfes,  devoted  to  the  annual 
bride’s  tour  of  local  stores,  ac¬ 
counted  for  30,940  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Courier-News 
on  June  9.  W.  Walton  Church, 
director  of  advertising,  super¬ 
vised  the  promotion.  All  45  pic¬ 
tures  taken  by  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  Clifford  E.  Lohs  were 
reproduced  for  halftones  on  a 
Photo-Lathe  engraving  machine. 


Stout  Murray 


Bunker  Retires; 
Stout  President 
Of  Speidel  Group 

Colorado  Springs 

Executive  changes  effective 
July  1  in  Speidel  New'spapers 
Inc.,  which  operates  nine  daily 
newspapers  in  seven  states,  were 
announced  here  June  15. 

Charles  H.  Stout  of  Reno  was 
elected  president,  succeeding 
Harry  S.  Bunker  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Mr.  Bunker,  who  has 
l)een  in  the  newspaper  business 
for  40  years,  is  retiring  from 
management  of  the  Speidel 
group  but  will  continue  in  an 
advisory  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Stout  will  be  succeeded 
as  vicepresident  and  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Reno  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  Nevada  State 
Journal  by  Charles  G.  Murray 
of  Reno.  Mr.  Murray  continues 
as  editorial  director  of  the  nine 
newspapers. 

Other  officers  are  John  Ben 
Snow,  chairman  of  the  board; 
William  H.  Leopard,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  Argus-Leader  Divi¬ 
sion;  Gerald  C.  Bean,  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  Beryl  Eaton, 
assistant  secretary. 

Speidel  offices  will  be  moved 
to  Reno. 

Speidel  newspapers  are  those 
at  Reno  and  Sioux  Falls,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  Chilli- 
eothe  (O.)  Gazette,  Iowa  City 
Press-Citizen,  Fort  Collins  Colo¬ 
radoan,  the  Salinas  Californian 
and  Visalia  Times-Ifelfn  of 
California. 


Scripps  Will 
Fight  U.S. 
Trust  Suit 

CiNCUNNAr 

A  court  fight  by  the  E.  W 
Scripps  Company  against  rao- 
nojioly  charges  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  ajipeared 
a  certainty  this  week. 

No  move  has  been  made  to 
•sell  the  controlling  stock  interest 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  which 
Scripps  acquired  about  eight 
years  ago.  Scripps  also  owns 
the  Chicimuiti  Post  &  Timet- 
Star,  an  evening  daily,  and  the 
AntiTrust  Divdsion  charges  mo¬ 
nopoly  and  restraint  of  trade  in 
the  newspaper  field  here. 

The  complaint  was  filed  late 
in  May.  (E&P,  May  30).  Scripps 
attorneys  are  Baker,  Hostetler 
&  Patterson  of  Cleveland.  They 
have  asked  for  an  extension  of 
time  until  July  18  to  submit  an 
answer. 

E.  W.  Scripps  Company  is  the 
parent  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  Jack  R.  Howard  is 
p  r  es  i  d  e  n  t  and  Charles  E. 
Scripps,  who  makes  his  head¬ 
quarters  here,  is  chairman  of 
the  board. 

The  Enquirer  and  the  Post  k 
Times-Star,  according  to  the 
owners,  are  “very  much  in  direct 
competition  for  advertising  and 
circulation.” 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Enquirer, 
will  not  retire  as  expected  this 
fall.  He  has  dropped  the  title 
of  editor,  but  his  contract  as 
president  and  publisher  has  been 
continued  until  Sept.  30,  1965. 
This  was  done  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  suit. 

Brady  Black  succeedeel  Mr. 
Ferger  as  editor  in  February. 
The  position  of  executive  editor 
was  discontinued. 

• 

Proofreaders  Given 
Choice  of  Unions 

Lowell,  Mass 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  giving  six  proofread¬ 
ers  at  the  Lowell  Sun  a  choice 
lietween  the  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  Typographical  Union 
for  bargaining  representation. 
An  election  has  been  ordered 
on  the  petition  of  Lowell  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  310. 

The  newspaper  management 
has  contended  that  the  proof¬ 
readers  are  properly  included  in 
a  unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  Greater  Boston  which  has  had 
a  contract  covering  them  since 
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Ohiluary 


V.  V.  McNitt 


GiLbtitT  Gillett,  51,  classified 
advert  imp  manaper  for  the 
Lansin;’  (Mich.)  State  Journal; 


Dies  at  83 
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June  8. 

*  *  * 

Max  H.  Lavine,  58,  peneral 
manapi'r  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 

Telegrmn;  June  9. 

*  «  * 

Li'i'iEN’  P.  Arant,  G8,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Baker  (Ore.)  Demo- 
crat-Ht  raid  and  co-owner  of  the 
Navipa  (Idaho)  Free  Press; 
June  8. 

)|n  4c 

Mrs.  IlxnAL  Hays  Day,  90, 
viceprcsident  of  Eureka,  Calif., 
New’sjiapers  Inc.;  June  12. 

*  ♦  * 

CuAKLtts  L.  Stretch,  90,  for¬ 
mer  circulation  manaper  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  recently. 
# 

Austen  R.  Lake,  09,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Boston  Record 
Ameriran-Sutulay  Advertiser  for 
more  than  80  years:  June  9. 

«  «  * 

Walter  Bruce  Witherspoon, 
74,  a  for  mer  associate  editor  of 
the  Montreal  Star;  June  5. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  E.  Welch,  54,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  since  1949;  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Jourtud  and  the  Tribune;  June 
11, 

*  *  * 

Charles  F.  Coffman,  78, 
vicepiesident  and  editor  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  (W’^is.)  Common¬ 
wealth  Reporter,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  00  years;  June  12. 

*  «  « 

Lester  Penn,  08,  of  the  T%dsa 
(Okla.)  World  staff;  earlier 
with  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
for  25  years,  Muskogee  Times- 
Denutcrat  and  Associated  Press; 
June  15. 

• 

Dir«*cts  College  Service 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  appointment  of  James  F. 
Scotton,  former  Associated  Press 
newsman  in  Madison  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  W^isconsin  news  and  pub¬ 
lication  sei'vice  was  announced 
last  week  by  the  university.  He 
succeeds  John  F.  Newman,  who 
left  to  accept  a  1904-05  Ful- 
bright-Hays  lectureship  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Nicaragua. 

‘Dr.’  Sulzberger 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Dartmouth  College  conferred 
the  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  on  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times,  at  the 
commencement  ceremonies  here 
June  14. 


SOUTIIBRIDGE,  Mass. 

Virgil  V.  McNitt,  83,  presi¬ 
dent-editor  of  the  Southbridge 
Evening  News,  died  here 
June  14. 

Last  October  Mr.  McNitt  re¬ 
tired  from  the  jiost  of  board 
chairman  of  McNaupht  Syndi¬ 
cate  Inc.  which  he  founded  with 
Charles  V.  McAdam  in  1922 
with  a  list  of  features  that  in¬ 
cluded  Will  Ropers,  the  humor¬ 
ist;  O.  O.  McIntyre’s  New  York 
column.  Ham  (“Joe  Palooka’’) 
F’isher,  Rube  (“Boob  McNutt”) 
Goldberg  and  Dale  Carnegie 
(“How  to  Win  Friends”). 

Mr.  McNitt  established  Cen¬ 
tral  Press  Association  in  Cleve¬ 
land  in  1910  to  service  features 
to  small  newspapers.  He  bought 
out  the  North  American  Press 
Syndicate  of  Chicago.  In  1912 
he  engaged  William  Jennings 
Bryan  to  cover  the  national 
political  conventions  and  reaped 
a  handsome  profit  from  syndica¬ 
tion. 

The  Southbridge  Evening 
News  had  been  losing  money 
since  1923  when  Mr.  McNitt 
acquired  it  in  1931  and  moved  it 
into  a  new  publishing  plant.  It 
l)egan  to  turn  the  comer  in 
1935.  Just  before  buying  the 
News  he  had  sold  Central  Press 
to  King  Features  Syndicate,  a 
Hearst  enterprise. 

The  publisher  had  tried  two 
magazine  ventures;  first,  Mc- 
Naught's  Monthly  in  the  1920s, 
and  then  Today,  a  pro-FDR 
periodical  that  Prof.  Raymond 
Moley  edited.  Vincent  Astor 
helped  to  finance  it  but  it  lasted 
only  two  years. 

From  1941  to  1952  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Nitt  owned  the  Westwood  Hills 
Press,  a  weekly  newspaper,  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  McNitt  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  and  started 
his  career  as  a  reporter  in 
Conneaut,  Ohio.  He  went  on  to 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  became 
its  managing  editor  while  still 
in  his  20s. 

Besides  his  wife  Mr.  McNitt 
leaves  a  son,  Frank  McNitt, 
vicepresident  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News;  and  a 
brother,  George,  of  (jrand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

Louis  B.  Van  Dyck,  09,  re¬ 
tired  managing  editor  of  the 
Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Stand¬ 
ard;  June  14. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Timothy  Mahoney,  09,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Biddeford- 
Saco  (Me.)  Journal;  June  7. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  NewsfKiper  Audience 


ANNGlI.NtTlMENTS 

ISeivspoper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 

'  Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
,  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
:  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

'  APPRAISAUS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 

P.O.  Hr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  | 

ISetvspaper  Brokers 

I  DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
I  Western  Newspapers.  625  ¥).  Main. 

'  Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michiftan 


VERNON  V.  PAINE. 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


CONFIDE2^TIAL  INFORMATION  | 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


ANNOll.NCEMENTS 

ISeuispapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN.  SOUND  SAFE  WEEKLIES— 
Wis.  $45M-$90M-$210M :  Colo.  $20M- 
$23M-$28M:  Wyo.  $35M;  Mont.  $65M  ; 
Idaho  $33M;  HI.  $58M;  Mo.  $125M  : 
Fla.  $320M.  Others.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 


DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  ns  little  as 
'  $13,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 

*  Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  234-3743,  day  or  nii^ht. 

I  COLLEGE  TOWN  WEEKLY  Zone  3 
Krossinp;  $34,000.  tfrowinsr.  Price  $32.- 
.300:  (food  terms.  Very  desirable  spot! 
DIAL.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001. 


ENJOY  THE  EDUCA’nONAL.  cultural 
and  social  advantapres  of  a  "desirable" 
suburban  community.  Editor-imblisher 
of  prize-winninK  weekly  in  Chart  Area 
1  is  "movintf  up.”  $200,000  irross  offers 
a  sound  investment,  jfood  income.  Fast 
irrowinfr  area  projects  unusual  i>otential. 
$29,000  down  and  attractive  terms.  Box 
1857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
Fine  plant — irood  growth  potential-- 
isolated!  $25,000  down;  need  $15,000 
working  capital.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Phone:  714-, 333-1361 


DEMAND  1<X>R  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listed  with  others ;  it  makes  no 
difference — list  with  us.  We  give  quick 
action;  we  have  a  number  of  buyers. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  Brokers,  Box  579, 
Gadsden,  Alabama. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWOR'ni 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIA'nONS 
■  for  purchase  and  sale  of 

'  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

j  in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
DElcatur  2-2311 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

j  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in 
'  pretty,  tree-shaded  town.  Sound  econ¬ 
omy-extra  fine  plant  I  Growing  steadily 
I  — good  profit  I  $30,000  down;  financial  ^ 
I  references.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News-  i 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  ' 
:  Anaheim,  Calif. 


1.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  Several 
availabilities.  Please  let  us  know 
your  requirements. 

2.  WES’TERN  SUBURBAN.  Gross  of 
$200,000.  Profitable.  Priced  at  $140,- 
000.  Terms. 

:  3.  SOUTHERN.  County  seat  exclusive. 

I  Priced  at  $115,000.  $40,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


GROWTH 

OPPORTUNITY 


I  Nation's  Fastest  Growing  Market 
offers  excellent  buy.  Two  Phoenix  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  with  complimentary 
shoppers.  Gross  last  fiscal  year:  $176M. 

I  City  where  principal  weekly  located  has 
I  population  growth  of  over  450%  since 
I  1940,  269%  since  1950.  Very  good  base 
for  expansion  into  adjoining  suburbs  or 
move  to  bi-weekly  then  daily.  Job  plant, 
fully  equipped  newsprinting  plant,  com¬ 
petent  long-term  staff.  No  brokerage 
fee,  for  sale  by  owner  due  to  out-of- 
state  broadcast  interests.  Write  Box 
1844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Consultant  Wanted 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  Zone 
2  -going  offset — seeks  temporary  (4  to 
6  weeks)  early  to  mid-fall  services  of 
working  consultant  in  all  phases  of 
mechanical  operations.  Fee  open.  Box 
1897,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  PURCHASE  a 
sound  daily  newspaper  in  the  20,000  to 
73,000  circulation  class,  preferably  in 
south  or  southwest.  Not  a  broker.  Will 
treat  replies  in  utmost  confidence.  Write 
Box  1772.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Small  daily,  high 
i  gross  weekly  or  weekly  with  vigorous 
growth  (lotential  in  El&P  Chart  Area  4 
or  North  Carolina.  Successful,  finan¬ 
cially  able  former  publisher  prepared 
to  deal  for  cash  or  terms  kindest  to 
))resent  owner.  Will  negotiate  with 
principals  or  brokers.  Would  like  to 
close  this  summer.  Write  fully.  Box 
1877,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  .''MALL  Midwest.  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  weekly  or  shopper.  Send  all  facts. 
Box  1871,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  For  Sale 

FOR  SALE:  SMALL  MONTHLY  farm 
and  stock  magazine  in  Area  4,  with 
unlimited  potential,  for  enterprising 
management.  Write  Box  1799,  EMitor  St 
Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

I  IF  YOU  ARE  QUALIEIED.  with  some 
management  counsel,  to  run  a  small 
daily  or  good  weekly  and  are  intereste<i 
in  making  nominal  investment  for 
minority  interest — with  stock  options 
that  provide  maximum  incentive — this 
may  lie  your  opixirtunity  to  move  into 
j  ownership.  Write  fully.  Box  1867.  Eli- 
I  lor  &  Publisher. 


PARTNER  WANTED,  male  or  female, 
for  public  relations  agency.  Box  1893, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Investment  Opportunity  Wanted 

KNOW-HOW  AND  UP  TO  $.30M 
capital  for  good  2-way  deal.  Experi- 
encetl  money-making  publisher,  all  de- 
(lartments,  will  invest,  take  or  share 
management  strong  operation.  43.  top 
references.  Just  sold  iiroperty.  Box 
1869.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET»^UCE 


COMPLETTB  TELErVISION 
EDITORIAL  SERVICEIS 
available  for  daily  or  weekly  TV  pro¬ 
gram  listing  and  hiKhlights  in  your 
area ;  features,  cartoons,  fillers  and 
crosswords  -also  available.  All  or  part. 
Write  for  rates.  Box  1805,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher, 

FEATURE  writer  has  articles  to  | 
sell  for  weekly:  on  order  of  Sid  Harris,  ' 
Hal  Boyle  —  CHEAPER:  orijfinality  I 
gtiaranteedi  Box  1847,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AVAILABLE  WITHOUT  COST  or 
plutrs.  Weekly  column  of  philosophy, 
humor,  funny  poems,  travel  data,  etc. 
Now  appearing  in  20  newspapers. 
Written  by  .a  “pro”  and  designed  to 
enliven  your  publication.  No  strings. 
Sent  free.  Write:  Gordon  M.  Quarn- 
strom.  7447  Skokie  Blvd.,  Skokie.  III. 

“PAST  SIXTY”  —  a  new  700-word 
weekly  feature  of  interest  to  men  and 
women  alike.  Already  in  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Milwaukee  Journal.  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  Write:  Meg  Hale. 
591 1-A  FVederick  Sq.,  Dallas-25,  Tex. 


HANDY  FlLLEiRS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
cost*.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc.. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  l-6.'!63 

EREXTING.  DISMANTUNG 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCE.SSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxpert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
J  Ackson  2-6105 


EQCIPMENT  M.\RT  j 

Composing  Room 

LINO-INT.  MAGAZINE  RACKS,  31  I 
stock  size*  —  motor  drives  —  pot  well  I 
scraper  $4.50:  mat  file  tool  $4.50.  Wm. 
Reid,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago-14,  | 

MONOTYPE.  GIANT  CA.STER.  Serial  ' 
Number  12485.  Electric  pot.  good  con-  I 
dition.  Box  1770,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  j 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite*!  States  | 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84. .50  to  $97. .50.  | 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for  ! 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALEIS  COMPANY  ' 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C.  , 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 

Telephone:  83,5-1513  i 

3  LINOS.,  MODEL  5,  MODERNIZED.  ! 
EJxcellent  condition.  $900  Ea.  Special 
price  for  package  deal.  Bright-Craft 
Lino,  Inc.,  1307  So.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago-5,  III.  939-5041.  ^ 

F-4  INTERTYPES.  21883  and  21884,  4 
pocket,  saw,  ((uadder.  blower,  feeder, 
ixjwer  shift,  cam  covers,  electric  metal 
Iiots.  Three  ‘<0-channel  magazines  on 
each.  $8,500.  Excellent  condition.  Being 
replace*!  by  Linofilm.  Contact  Prf**luc-  i 
tion  Manager  Irvin  Baird,  Kansas  City,  i 
Miss*>uri,  Star. 

Engraving  Plates 

FDR  MAXIMU.M  .SAVINGS,  use  clear  , 
CAL-PLATES  4/  47c  on  your  Fairchild 
Engraving  machine.  Newspapers  all 
over  the  U,.S.  are-  h*)w  about  you  ? 
Write  for  sample  an*l  complete  pri*:e 
I'st.  Calumet  Crafts.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  26, 
Naperville,  Ill. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from  : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

PERFORATOR  TAPEMTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS  | 

ROP  COLOR  1 

24/48  Pape  Press  &  Folder 
2  Units  Double  Reversible 
1  Color  Cylinder  ; 

4  Units  Sinple  Reversible 

Folder  with  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor 
End  Roll  Pai)er  Brackets 
Web  Widths  30"  and  lo" 

Rate<l  Si>ee<l  38,000  Pai>ers  Per  Hour 
48  Papes  with  one  color 
40  Pape  Papers  with  full  coltir 

Times  &  Daily  News 
Second  .4ve.  &  Post  Street 
San  Mateo,  California 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  | 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  j 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16” 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two  , 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
*louble  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels.  I 
AC  drives.  | 

Can  be  ditniied  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  1 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  I 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

4-units,  \  double  folder,  22*%"  1  color 
hump.  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
**Newspa|>er  ^luipment  Dealers** 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Harris  McmI.  LTC — 22  x  30  Offset  i 

Harris  Mod.  EL — 22  x  .36  Offset  i 

(2)  Ludlows-- (>as  and  Electric  Pot 
(If  Left  Hd,  Cabinet  w/mats  (Send  for 
Mat  List)  I 

Linotype  Mod.  8  Electric  Pot 
APEX  PTC.  MAC^Y.,  210  Elizal>eth  i^t.  I 
NEW  YORK.12.  N.Y.  WOrth  6-OoTO  ' 

_  _  _  I 

TUBULAR  PREaSS  FOR  SALE 
24-Pape  capacity,  lonp  frame,  standard 
2  to  1 ;  complete  stereo  equipment;  new 
motor  and  drive;  excellent  condition; 
can  l»e  seen  in  operation.  Catholic  ; 
Transcript.  785  Asylum  Ave.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold  high  spee<l 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc.,  16:!7  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL 


I  Presses  &  Machinery 

VANGUARD  WEB 
OFFSET  PRESS 
R-15,  36",  Three  Units 

it  Perfecting  Units  and  folder 

★  Quarter  fold  Attachment 

it  Baldwin  Washup  Devices  for 
all  units 

★  3  Infeed  Devices 

j  ★  One  1,000  Pound  hoist,  frame, 

I  and  truck 

1  it  30  hp,  220-60  cycle  3-phase 
AC  converter  to  DC  Motor 
drive  equipment 

it  2^/2  years  old 

$37,000 

SINGLE  UNITS  AVAILABLE, 
$8,000  EACH. 

Expand  your  present  Vanguard  by 
buying  one  or  two  additional  units. 
INSTALLMENT  PAYMENTS  CAN 
BE  ARRANGED 
DEALERS  PROTECTED 
Press  May  Be  Seen  Running  at 

I  PRIME 

PRINTING  COMPANY 

I  l945-47th  Avenue.  Kenilworth,  Md. 
(Suburban  Washington) 

Phone:  772-3383  Area  Code:  301 

I  5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

■  One  Extra  Color  CVlinder  plus  two 
1  Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

j  Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 

'  Located  California. 

.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
i  60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


TUBLI^AR  FOR  SALE 
Ifi-page  capacity.  Long  frame  mo*lel 
standard  2-1.  Complete  with  full  stereo 
equipment  all  late  style.  Includes  motor 
.and  drives.  See  it  running  daily  at 
News-Virginian,  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

L.vndhurst.  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201  GE  8-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 

4  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 
Two  color  cylinders,  two  reverse  cylin¬ 
ders,  22'‘H''  cut-off,  A  C  motor  drive, 
conveyor,  rlouble  folders  with  double 
upi>er  formers,  p*>rtable  color  foun¬ 
tains,  reels. 

georgf:  c.  oxf'ord 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

6-UNIT  HOE  223/4" 

Two  double  folders  with  conveyors,  steel 
cylinders,  roller  bearings,  AC  *lrive8,  3 
arm  reels  and  tensions:  excellent  con¬ 
dition  :  low  price  for  prompt  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machiner 

GOSS  HEADLIh'ER 

211/2”  cut-off 

(New  1956) 

10  Units,  4  Color  Cylinders.  4  U'-veriM, 
2  Itouble  Folders  with  Coiaeyon, 
Reels.  Tensions.  Pasters,  Trackage  and 
Turntables:  Stereo  Conveyor,  llnityp. 
Drives. 

STEREO 

8-Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot;  2  W»*xi  Jr. 
Autoplates;  2  Wo*xl  Autoshavers:  W*xid 
Pre-Register  Machine;  2  Sta-Hi  Muter 
Routers;  2  Sta-Hi  Master  Ffirmen; 
Goss  Giant  Mat  Roller:  Lake  Erie  Di- 
rect-O-Mat:  Turtles ;  Chases. 

Press  can  be  divided  as  2  identical 
presses  of  S  am'tr  each;  or  4  and  6  units 


LOCATED : 
AVAILABLE: 


Philadelphia,  Pt, 
After  July  <. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  :  -  ,  COX-O-TYPE  #494  . 

A*  c.  •  L.  It  ...  i  Just  outgrew  it  here  in  booming  An- 

_  --  ..  Straight— -48  Collect  zona!  Nine  years  old,  always  under 

6  Units-l  extra  ^lor ^1-AC  Drive  (;oss  service,  had  g<KKl  care.  Plenty 
All  units  reversible-^  Conveyer  ,  extras.  $10,000.  Available  August.  Daily 
Locaterl  Ca  ifornia-Available  Sept.  ^ews.  Temi«.  Arizona.  602-967-3321. 
For  full  details  and  copies  ‘ 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  Sf.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

HOE  SIMPLEX 
32-Page  Press 

Two  deck  2  plate  wide  press,  folder 
22%"  cut-off  with  and  %  page  de¬ 
livery.  AC  motor  drive.  Wo<)d  Pony 
Autoplate  and  related  equipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

WOOD  AUTOMAnC  AITTOPLATE, 
22^;  heavy-duty  autoshaver  with  anto- 
miller;  and  10-ton  Kemp  metal  pot 
Top  condition  —  low  price  —  available 
now  I  Contact:  Courier-Journal  $ 
Times,  Dir.  of  Purchases,  Louisville. 
Ky^ _ 

ALICO  EVEJNRAY  MAT  DRIER,  seriel 
#600.  A.C.  220-KW  six-3  phase.  Ex¬ 
cellent  con*lition.  $250.00  f.o.b.  H.  N. 
Weinert,  230  Highland  Avenue,  Media, 
Pa.  19063. 

ir^anted  to  Huy 
WANTED 

Mtxlern  4  or  5-unit  newspaper  rotary 
press — 2  folders — multi-colors — reels  and 
automatic  pasters — capacity.  40-pagef. 
40,000  copies  per  hour.  Cutoff  aiie 
22%  inches.  Please  specify  year  ol 
manufacture.  Box  1766,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HOB  straight  pattern  press  unit  wanted 
89"  lietween  si*le  frames.  120°  piste 
stagger,  clip  lockup.  Ink  rail,  ink  pump 
etc.,  superimpose*!  unit  or  color  cylinder 
preferr^.  The  Berkshire  Eagle.  Pitta- 
field,  Mass. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

TTS  PERFORATOR,  good.  H.  Bailey. 
Lakeland  Ledger,  Lakeland,  Fla.  684- 
1151. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREX)  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Blast  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i  excellent  model  e  dup^.x 

f-  sa  ,  4-  a,  w  ^  avaimblc  at  bargain  iirice.  (lone  onset. 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N,  Y.  17,  OX  7-4590  Nebraiska  City  (Nebr.)  News-I’ress. 


.zuim.  1-00-1.  |  STEREOTYPE  METAL  FURNACE  3- 

I  ton  minimum  rapacity,  electric  heating 
ODEL  h  DUPLEX  i  system,  late  mcxlel.  Encloseil  tubular 
lin  price,  (lone  offset.  I  router  &  20  Duplex  tubular  aluminum 
ebr. )  News-Press.  chases.  Box  1886,  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 
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Hcilp  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

COORDINATOR  OP  PUBUCATIONS 
Gxeellert  opportunity  for  young  man 
with  B.  or  B.F.A.  degree.  Must  be 
directly  csponsible  for  designing  and 
producing  all  types  of  publications.  Re- 
sponsibl-  for  production  from  layout 
to  work  !  g  with  the  printer.  Salary  is 
S7,000  I  L-r  ten-month  academic  year. 
Person  nould  have  majored  in  art  and 
speclali'-d  in  design.  Box  1778,  Editor 
4  Publi  her. 

Administratire 


PUBLISHER  WANTED 

Looking  for  publisher  with  interest  in 
establishing  suburban  daily  in  twin 
city  suburban  area  in  Rhode  Island  now 
without  local  daily  newspaper.  Popu¬ 
lation  130.000.  Address  inquiries  to 
Armstrong.  Gibbons  &  Lodge,  1212  In¬ 
dustrial  Bank  Building,  Providence. 
Rhode  Island. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
PERSONNEL 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  an  excellent  career  position  I 
available  for  a  man  with  newspaper 
labor  relations  and  personnel  expe-  | 
rience.  Lejjal  background  preferred, 
lesponsibillty  involves  assisting  in  labor  I 
negotiations,  administration  of  em-  ! 
ployee  benefits  and  related  legal  and  i 
insurance  matters.  Excellent  advance¬ 
ment  potential.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  To  apply,  write  F.  D. 
Kelly,  Secretary,  The  Journal  Co.,  333 
W.  State  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
53203,  giving  details  of  education  and 
experience.  All  replies  held  in  confi¬ 
dence. 


(.'irrulalion 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  aggressive,  rapid¬ 
ly-growing  and  establi^ed  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Southern  Calif.,  40,000  ABC 
class.  Man  we  are  Icmking  for  would 
he  directly  responsible  to  the  publisher. 
Must  he  promotion-rainderl,  capable  of 
organizing  office  staff  and  systems, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant”  carrier  plan.  This  position  is 
waiting  for  a  man  looking  for  an 
individual  challenge  and  reward  baserl 
upon  iibility.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

wanted  for  20,000  daily  in  mid¬ 
west.  Top  salary,  several  impor¬ 
tant  fringe  lienefits.  Want  ex¬ 
perienced.  aggressive  man  who 
ran  handle  all  phases  of  the  (te- 
partment,  and  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  operation. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1888, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  e.\- 
Iierience,  bnckgrc.und.  etc.  .All 
replies  will  lie  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


Classified  Advertising 

CALIFORNIA  AWARD-WINNING 
smaller  daily  in  growth  area  wants 

ambitious  young  man  to  manage,  ex¬ 

pand  clas8ifie<l.  Good  salary,  bonus.  Tell 
us  about  yourself.  Box  1858,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experience<l 
classifietl  and/or  display  salesman  on  an 
aggressive  growing  Ohio  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Tell  us  about  yourself  by  replying 
to  Box  1889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Chance 
for  Hilvancement.  Modern,  small,  daily; 
good  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Write  or 
call:  Don  Wallis,  Publisher,  Madison 
Courier,  Madison,  Ind. 


Display  Advertising 

WANTED— experienced,  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  progressive  36  i 
page  offset  weekly.  Zone  5.  Good  start-  ' 
ing  salary  plus  incentive.  Parent  cor-  j 
poration  now  expanding  into  television 
and  other  media.  Please  send  recent 
photograph  and  resume  to  Box  1780, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  CALIFORNIA’S  most  progres-  | 
sive  small-city  dailies  has  an  oppor-  | 
tunity  for  a  young  advertising  salesman  : 
presently  earning  $6-$7,500.  Excellent 
future  dependent  on  sales,  executive  i 
ability.  Salary  plus  lionus.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1860,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 

PRIZE- WINNING  SEMI- WEEKLY  with  j 
S.COO  ABC  circulation  seeks  experienee<l 
newspaperman  capable  of  directing  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  now;  and  assuming  other 
administrative  responsibilities  later. 

I  Prefer  man  in  30’s.  Community-minded. 

I  Excellent  opportunity  to  liecome  key 
I  man  in  growth  situation  where  news- 
'  paiier  excellence  is  appreciated.  Salary 
flexible.  Write:  T.  J.  Lassiter,  Smith- 
field  Herald.  Smithfield,  N.  C. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  — Because 
of  outstanding  growth  in  Auto  Linage, 
New  England  medium-sized  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  for  ex- 
lierienced  space  salesman.  Skill  in  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  writing  along  with  sales 
ability  and  attention  to  detail  necessary. 
If  you  possess  these  skills,  you  have 
the  opportunity  to  join  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  progressive  and  liest  man¬ 
aged  newspapers.  Good  salary  plus  con¬ 
tract  commissions  and  car  expenses. 
Opportunities  for  growth  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Liberal  company  lienefits.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1885,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FINE  STAFF  OPPORTUNITY 

If  you  are  25  to  35  years  old  and  have 
had  3  or  more  years’  experience  on  a 
retail  stafl; 

If  you  want  to  live  and  work  in  a 
progressive  All  America  City  on  an 
award-winning  newspaper  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains; 

If  you  enjoy  recreation  like  fine  fishing, 
ramping,  and  big  game  hunting  only 
minutes  away  from  your  home; 

If  you  want  pleasant  living,  good 
schools,  and  cultural  advantages; 

If  you  can  pull  your  weight  on  a  staff 
of  professional  ad  men; 

Then;  Write  to:  Personnel.  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  for  person 
with  newspaper  experience  and/or  col¬ 
lege  advertising  training  for  6,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily.  Ooo<l  working  conditions, 
infxlern  idant,  10.000  resort — diversified 
industrial  and  shopping  center  com¬ 
munity  with  year  round  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  has  a 
career  opportunity  for  a  young  retail 
salesman  with  3  or  4  years’  experience. 
Right  man  can  grow  to  be  manager. 
Salary  open.  Write  or  call :  L.  B.  Rm-k. 
Personnel  Dir.,  1615  “L”  St..  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


editorial 

DESKMAN  to  handle  county  corre-  ; 

spondence  4  p.m.  to  midnight,  Monday  1 

through  Friday,  for  47,000  suburban 

daily,  $164.  Zone  2.  Box  1794,  Editor  &  I 

Publisher.  i 


Rin’ORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
special  knack  for  feature  writing — 
20,000  circulation,  morning  paper.  Uni¬ 
versity  town  in  heart  of  Rockies.  Out¬ 
standing  year-around  recreational  area. 
Contact;  Ed.  Coyle,  Editor,  Misaoulian, 
Missoula,  Montana. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  on  telegraph 
desk  for  seasoned  newsman  in  46-56  age 
bracket.  Contact:  Editor,  Free  Press, 
Mankato,  Minn. 
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editorial 


COPY  EDITOR 

Stimulating,  versatile  job  with  a  future 
on  3-man  copy  desk.  Must  be  efficient 
and  skillful  with  a  desire  to  help  a 
growing  company  move  ahead.  Large, 
progressive  chain  of  five  award-winning 
weeklies  in  Chicago's  North  Shore. 
Competitive  salary.  Good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  working  conditions.  Modern 
offices.  A  good  step  up  for  a  reporter 
who  writes  clean,  tight  copy.  Under  35. 
Davie  Roe,  Hollister  New8pai)ers.  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  an  agricultural  back¬ 
ground;  if  you’ve  had  at  least  3  years’ 
newswriting  experience,  if  you  can 
rewrite,  edit,  do  page  layout  and  write 
heads;  if  you  can  take  charge  of  the 
news  side  of  an  expanding  weekly  trade 
newspaper  .  .  .  YOU  CAN  HAVE  re¬ 
sponsibility,  authority  .and  salary  in 
line  with  experience  and  performance. 
Family  man.  age  28  to  40  prefcrrerl. 
Write  fully,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments:  Editor,  The  I’oultryman,  P.O. 
Drawer  A.  Vineland,  N.J. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED.  All- 
around  man  who  can  direct  news  and 
photo  staff  of  15,000  daily  in  Chart 
Area  3,  fill  in  on  desk  if  necessary. 
.Must  lie  experienced,  preferably  35  to 
45  years  of  age.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1811,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


METROPOLITAN  morning  Sunday 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  8.  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  qualified  copy  readers 
and  reporters.  This  is  an  ideal  situation 
for  young  people  who  wish  to  move 
out  of  the  small  paper  category.  Give 
full  details  of  education  and  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter  to  Box  1798. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  NEEDED 
Apply;  Managing  Bklitor 
Valley  Morning  Star.  Harlingen,  Tex. 


editorial 

DESKMAN-REPORTER  —  Good  writer 
ready  to  move  up  to  desk;  join  18-raan 
staff,  6-day,  21,000  afternoon  daily  in 
university  community.  Zone  3.  Write 
Box  1821.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  editor  potential  who 
would  like  to  help  make  good  weekly 
newspaper  a  iirize-winner.  Some  ex¬ 
perience.  or  J-grad.  Times.  Willard, 
Ohio. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  mid- 
western  daily.  Many  extra  benefits. 
Possibility  for  advancement  in  group. 
Write:  Arnold  V.  Lund,  Shaw  News¬ 
papers.  Dixon,  Illinois. 


TOP  DESK  MAN  WANTED  for  15.000 
daily  in  upstate  New  York.  Handle 
wire  and  local  news.  Good  pay,  fringe 
benefits,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Contact:  Alan  Gould.  Jr..  Editor,  The 
Oneonta  Star,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  Tel:  432- 
1000.  Area  Code  607. 


WIRE  EDITOR-SPORTS  REPORTER 
for  p.m.  6-day  week  8-page  daily.  Top 
pay  post.  Contact:  John  Hippie.  Capital 
Journal,  Pierre,  S.D. 


COPY  EDITOR — Stimulating  job  for 
versatile  craftsman  who  can  edit,  lay 
out  pages  and  write.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  talented  small-paper  man 
reaxly  to  move  up.  Send  full  resume  and 
samples  of  writing  (expendable,  if 
possible)  to;  Robert  G.  Fichenberg, 
Managing  Editor.  The  Knickerbocker 
News.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  to  take  complete  charge  of 
news  department  of  lively  weekly  in 
Greater  Boston.  Supervise  small  staff — 
write  heads,  makeup,  etc.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  capable  man.  Please  send 
complete  resume,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  to:  Box  1845,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  tpecific  Identification 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Pressmen 


BniTOIl  -  RKPORTER  -  FEATURE  WRITER 
North  Jersey  weekly — town  of  26,000 — 
and  growingr.  Good  deal  ;  can  be  part 
owner  if  desired.  Box  1833,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


NEWSMAN  for  ^neral  reporting 
wanted  on  6,400  afternoon  daily.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  young  man  to  learn  and 
advance.  Write:  Tribune,  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas. 

RCTIRED  AND  DON’T  LIKE  IT? 
Prize-winning  weekly  needs  managing 
editor:  get  details  by  writing  Box  1825, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Ub«  Ra*n  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
ImerNoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Piyaklt  with 
order)  4  liMtt  •  80t  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  •  90c;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  time  SLID  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  hex  tcrrice  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinfs,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
dirKt  request  is  made  for  them.  EAP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $L35;  2  9  $145;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

kdEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  clauMed  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  whito  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  ho  hilled  at  the  specMed  rate  (SM 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  Inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  Far  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classided  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text  or  sifnature 
in  Vopuo  Lipbt  8,  10,  12,  or  14-poinl 
maximum,  will  be  charted  by  atate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailint  rate  far  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIHBD:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
chanies  your  clauiled  ad  to  “classided 
display."  The  rate  far  Classided  Display 
is  $2.50  per  atata  lino — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tnoadoy.  S:00  P.M. 
Count  dvo  averate  imrds  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviatioos.  Bob  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  canddencoL  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  A  Publisbor  reserves  the  rifht  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

BSO  Third  Au#.,  N.  T..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phono  PLosa  2*7050 


REPORTER  —  Thoroughly  experienced, 
capable  of  covering  general  assign¬ 
ments,  rewrite,  etc.,  for  lively  Greater 
Boston  weekly.  Please  send  complete 
resume,  including  salary  requirements, 
to:  Box  1854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  KNOW  IT  CAN  BE  DONE.  For 
four  years  we’ve  been  carrying  a  week¬ 
ly  "Sun  Special"  on  significant  local 
problems,  issues,  customs  &  mores. 
Now  a  national  magazine  has  hired  one 
of  our  "Specialists,”  and  we’re  looking 
for  a  replacement ;  a  hard-digging, 
hard-writing  reporter  who  wants  to  find 
and  report  truth  on  the  local  scene.  He 
would  have  a  general  run,  with  one  or 
two  ’’Specials”  and  one  or  two  major 
personality  profiles  a  month,  and  we’d 
consider  moving  him  up  to  editorials 
later.  Midwest  background  desirable; 
proved  experience  essential;  journalistic 
!  conscience  indispensable.  Write  fully  to 
'  Paul  Williams,  Managing  Editor.  Sun 
I  Newspapers.  4808  South  25th  Street. 

I  Omaha,  Nebraska,  68107 — and  include 
I  samples  that  prove  your  ability. 

YOUNG  tX)LLEGE  GRAD  for  editor 
of  small  weekly  100  miles  from  N.Y.C. 
$75  week.  Good  opportunity — excellent 
town  and  working  conditions.  Box  1835, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  national  business 
magazine.  ReiK>rt  and  write  legislation 
I  and  iK>litics.  Zone  2.  $8-$12,0()0.  Box 
1894,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


;  (TTY  EDmiR  for  14.000  afternoon 
daily.  Permanent  situation.  Give  full 
qualifications — salary  expected.  Gazette, 
,  Sterling,  III. 

i  EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  for 
city  desk  of  growing  New  England  p.m. 
daily.  Opportunities  to  advance.  Box 
;  1891,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for  morn¬ 
ing  palter.  Reply;  Box  1852,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER:  40- 
hour  week,  good  pay.  working  condi- 
j  tions.  Contact :  Bert  Lindenfeld,  Execu- 
I  five  E<litor.  The  News-Palladium,  Ben- 
'  ton  Hailxtr,  Mich. 


i  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  experi- 
j  enced  reiiorter  and  desk  man  on  an 
I  18,000  circulation,  aggressive  evening 
Ohio  newspaper.  Good  future  available 
in  progressive  city  of  30.000.  Pension 
and  itther  lienefits.  -Send  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience.  training  and  references.  Box 
1892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IRANIAN  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
MOR.NING  DAILY  NEEDS  U.S. 
TRAINia)  MAKEUP- Rli^VRITEMAN 
,VND  SPORTS  EDITOR- I'EA’nJRE 
WRITER.  MINIMUM  OF  TWO  YEARS’ 
FULL  TIME  DAILY  EXPERIENCE. 
GOOD  SALARY.  WILL  PAY  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION.  APPLY  TO:  J.  ROSS. 
TEHRAN  JOURNAL.  ETTELA’AT 
BUILDING,  KHAYAM  AVENUE,  TEH¬ 
RAN.  IRAN. 


NEWS  E'DITOR  for  Lexin^on  (.Mo.) 

Advertiser-News,  prize-winning  daily  35 
.  miles  from  Kansas  City.  Prefer  recent 
,  J-school  graduate  with  two  to  three 
I  years’  exiterience.  Camera  ability  im- 
'  ixrrtant.  Write  fully,  including  salary 
j  expected,  to  Howard  Hill,  Lexington 
'  Advertiser-News,  Lexington,  Missouri. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN  with  editorial  and 
layout  exj>erience  on  Roto  Magazine. 
I  Excellent  opportunity  on  metropolitan 
I  newspaper.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1872, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE-COURT  REPORTER  for  p.m. 
‘  daily.  J-grad  or  1-year  experience.  Send 
photo,  reference.  Jim  Seaver,  Managing 
i  E<l..  Clovis  (N.  Mex.)  News-Journal. 


PRIZE- WINNING  Afternoon  Daily 
(47,000)  in  Zone  2  looking  for  police 
I  reporter  who  does  more  than  scratch 
lieat  surface.  Five-year  experience 
brings  $130,  .5-day,  37>4  hour  week.  Box 
1868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER- WRITER 
Interpretive  features,  national  business 
magazine.  Zone  2.  To  $13,000.  Bo.x  1890, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  by  philosophi¬ 
cally  liberal  Democratic  Ohio  daily  of 
8,500  circulation.  Experience  unim:M)r- 
tant;  willingness  vital.  The  Daily 
Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. 


SPORTS  REPORTEIR  -  PHO’TOGRA- 
PHER  wanted  to  join  3-man  a.m.  stalf. 
Heavy  on  local  coverage.  Growing 
pai)er.  Send  complete  resume  to :  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  The  Morning  Herald, 
Hagerstown,  Md. 


PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN, 
years  of  age,  for  daily  and 
over  100,000  circulation  in 
Prefer  experience  in  mechai, 
administrative  phiuies  of  op 
Excellent  equipment.  Fringe 
and  salary  commensurate  with  i; 
tions.  All  replies  helil  in  co- 
Send  complete  details  to  It. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


'ider  45 
Susds) 
one  J. 
al  sal 
ratiom, 
tieneSti 
ualifles. 
fidencs 
^  13((, 


STATE  EDl’TOR— One  of  (Thart  Area 
5’s  best  non-metropolitan  dailies  has  an 
exceptionally  desirable  position  for  a 
state  editor,  either  an  experienced  desk 
man  or  perhaps  a  top-notch  J-grad.  In¬ 
volved  is:  stringers  supervision,  copy 
reading,  head  writing,  origination  of 
features.  Excellent  starting  salary, 
merit  raises,  top  extra  benefits,  ideal 
working  conditions.  Write  Box  1896. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  with  details  of  c.\- 
Iierience  and  training ;  alsi>  photo. 


Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN:  ex. 
perienced  floor,  machines,  ’ITS,  com. 
control.  Small  plant  in  delightful  ass, 
side  locality  producing  60-90  tip  ptr 
week.  Union — many  benefits.  Salarj 
$165-$176.  Please  give  full  details  is 
letter.  Box  1819,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


$10,000  TO  START  .  .  .  for  copy  editor 
on  metropolitan  morning  [luiier.  The 
man  we  are  l(x>king  for  is  probably  a 
city  editor  or  news  editor  on  a  smaller 
l>aper  who  is  interested  in  a  bright 
future  in  a  major  comiietitive  city.  He 
should  have  heailline,  makeup  exiieri- 
ence  and  leadership  iiotential.  Box  1875, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PRIN’nNG  MANAGER.  We  are  lex*, 
ing  for  a  fully  qualified  manager  to 
supervise  substantial  job  sho|i  opera. 
I  tions  in  Arkansas,  Nevada,  Alaska  and 
I  Hawaii.  The  man  we  hire  must  know 
j  the  printing  trade,  be  a  successful  sales 
I  and  business  manager  and  lie  willing  to 
;  travel  extensively.  Send  resume  with 
i  references  and  expected  salary  to  Box 
1  1864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  by  prize-win¬ 
ning  evening  newspaiier  in  .50,000  Illi¬ 
nois  community.  Bonus,  profit-sharing, 
free  insurance,  sick  |>ay,  and  other 
advantages  on  top  of  excellent  starting 
|iay,  plus  merit  raises.  Excellent  future 
in  expanding  newspai»er  group.  Send 
details  of  education,  training  and  ex- 
(lerience  to  Box  1887,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED  PRINTERS — Tape  punchen, 
makeup  men,  floor  men.  Night  work; 
over  .$140  tier  week  with  goo<l  fringe 
lienefits.  Box  1862,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
The  iierson  we  want  should  have  ex- 
■  •erience  in  small  daily  women’s  ilepart- 
ment,  with  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  high  readership  features.  .She 
should  lie  attractive,  iiersonable,  mature, 
with  good  disposition  and  business 
judgement.  Write  own  letters.  Needed 
in  almut  a  month  by  long  establisherl 
literary  organization  in  N.Y.C.  Replies 
confidential.  Give  background  and  slatt¬ 
ing  salary  in  first  letter.  Bo.x  1880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITING  .MAN 

A  metropolitan  afterncxrn  newspaper  in 
Zone  5  is  seeking  a  fully  e.xperiencerl . 
general  assignment  reporter  who  likes 
to  dig  for  the  whole  story  and  present 
it  in  its  most  readable  form.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  opiiortunity  and  challenge,  we 
offer  the  qualified  man  good  pay,  liberal 
lienefits,  and  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Please  write  fully  to  Box  1870, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IDEA 


We’re  looking  for  a  man  to  manage 
our  newly  formed  Marketing  and 
Plans  Department. 

Must  have  administrative  experience 
and  strong  creative  background  in 
merchandising  and  advertising  sales — 
a  self-starter  who  can  take  ideas 
from  others  and  develop  own  ideas 
into  effective  selling  tools  for  adver¬ 
tising  sales  division. 

Department  presently  staffed  with 
professional  artists,  copywriter  and 
research  man. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Liberal  benefits.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
Send  full  resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  and  recent  photo  to: 
Roy  Boody,  Advertising  Director 
Oakland  Tribune 
401  Thirteenth  Street 
Oakland,  California  94612 


YDUNG  NEWSPAPERMEN:  Euirn  a 
master’s  degree  and  $3,000  a  year. 
Graduate  assistantships  open  at  major 
univei*8ity  professional  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Graduate  study  includes  work 
on  big-city  newspaper.  If  you  have  some 
experience,  a  bachelor’s  degree  and 
earned  a  B  average  in  college,  you’re 
eligible.  Box  1874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


Free  Lance 


FREEJ-LANCE  WRITER 
Free-lance  writer,  si>ecializing  in  human 
interest  stories,  for  expanding  national 
newspaper.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Send  resume  to; 

Marvin  S.  Weiss,  Asso.  Editor, 
THE  NATIONAL  INSIDER 
2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd., 

Chicago,  Illinois  60639 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
wanted  to  write  news  releases  and 
radio-tv  spots,  produce  radio  progranu 
and  special  promotions  fur  large  medi- 
cal  organization.  Must  bo  promotional- 
minded,  experience*!  writer.  Excellent 
benefits:  some  travel.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Bo.x  1895,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Teletypesetter  Operators 


TTS  OPERATOR.  JOURNEYMAN 
ability  open  here.  $3.00  tier  hr.  Im- 
me<liate  —  permanent.  Give  reference. 
The  Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 
Linotype  School 


NEWSPAPER  AND  COMMERCIAL— 
All  Departments,  front  and  back. 
V.P.A.,  1  No.  5th  St.,  Richmond-19,  Va. 


Photography 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertyive  Instruction 
Fm  Information 


TTS  Perforating 


WANT  YOUNG.  SELF- STARTING 
news  photographer,  with  experience, 
i  for  53,000  afternoon,  Sunday  paper. 

Opportunity-excellent  fringe  benefits. 
I  Contact:  Gene  Thorne,  Managing  Ed., 
!  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier. 
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INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 
We  can  accept  a  few  trainees  for  4- 
week  courses  beginning  July  6,  Aug.  3, 
and  Sept.  7,  Must  type  50  w.p.m. 
WOR’TH-BDWARD  CONSULTANTS 
11  Ccaxmerce  St.,  Nawark-2,  N.  J 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial  ^ 

Machine  Operators 

VF.K  TILE.  YOUNG  (34) 
Publications  Editor 

seeks  information  officer’s  post. 

Twelve  yv  >  s'  experience  as  informa¬ 
tion  chid  ^or  leading  university  re¬ 
search  insii.iite;  staff  writer  in  maga¬ 
zine  anil  ivwspaper  fields.  Box  1849, 
Editor  k  l  iiblisher. 

tdministratire 

OENEKAL  MANAGER.  38,  Midwest — 
30,000  linulation  mominfr-eveninor  — 
seeks  share  of  ownership  t>06sibility.  Bx- 
lierienci-il  in  news,  advertisinit,  promo¬ 
tion.  lulHir.  Box  1856,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  all-around,  top- 
notch,  with  years  of  experience  in 
newspiiiier  and  maftazine  art  work,  in- 
cludinit  vxi>ert  retouching  in  coarse  and 
hne  screen  Ixith  black  and  white  and 
color ;  drawings  in  pencil,  charcoal,  iien 
and  ink  and  airbrush  rendering:  has 
thorouKh  knowledire  of  production. 
.Seeks  |K>sition  as  staff  artist  of  (lubli- 
ration  in  N.Y.C.  area.  Write  or  tele¬ 
phone;  .Mr.  Artist,  1845  East  Slst  St.. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11229.  Tel:  I>E  9-8026. 

C.irculation 

AHENTION  PUBLISHERS 

Circulation  Consultant  will  set  up  de¬ 
partment.  train  men.  develop  or  man¬ 
age  all  phases  of  circulation.  Must  have 
advance  notice — available  August  1.  All 
correspondence  confidential.  Box  1816, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


.\GGRESSIVE.  M.tTrRE  CIRCI’LATOB. 
15  years'  experience,  seeks  challenging 
liosition  with  future.  Consider  Circula¬ 
tion  or  Home  Delivery  Managership  or 
supervisor's  job.  Box  1853,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Powerful 
success  record — outstanding  promotions  | 
—  systematic  organizing,  selling.  Anx-  i 
ions  to  improve  situation.  Box  1859,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SPACE’  and  display  ^ 
and  telephone  sales  promotions,  spe-  I 
ciality  selling.  Box  1863,  Eclitor  &  Pul)-  , 
Usher.  i 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  15  years. 
Zone  7.  8.  9  only.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Resume  and  references  available.  Box 
1341,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ASSISTANT  DIRBCrrOR.  presently  em¬ 
ployed  metro  newspapers,  desires  circu¬ 
lation  manager's  |)Osition  with  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper.  Proven  top  i)romotion 
record.  Cost  and  personnel  stabilizer. 
Marrie<l.  Age  45.  R«ord  excellent.  How¬ 
ever,  present  opportunity  limited.  Box 
1876.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCUI..rVnON  MANAGER,  age  45. 
with  16  years’  experience.  For  resume 
and  references  write:  P.O.  Box  315,  St. 
Augustine,  Florida. 

I  Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVER'nSING  Manager 
:  considering  resigning  CAM  position  one 
of  top  papers,  IJ.S.A.  Reason :  Enviable 
'  record — low  payl  What  can  you  offer? 
.  Interview  week-ends  or  ANfllAM  Con- 
I  vention,  June.  Any  area.  Box  1689, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  NEWSMAN  seeks  overseas  ; 

I  job.  Married,  2  children,  37,  with  10 
I  years’  experience  all  beats,  desk.  Con- 
I  sider  teaching.  Box  1781,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

'  JUNE  J-GRADUATE,  girl.  21.  wants 
I  job  as  reporter.  Go  anywhere.  Available  \ 
June  20,  Margaret  Bauman,  252  River  i 
St.,  Apt.  204,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  j 

SPORTS  EDITOR-NEWSMAN,  thor-  | 
oughly  experienced.  Award-winning  col-  i 
umnist.  Can  direct  staff  or  take  direc-  , 
tion ;  can  use  camera.  Married,  have  | 
family.  Need  quick  connection — will  go  ' 

'  anywhere.  Box  1499,  Elditor  &  Pub-  : 

I  Usher. 

I  WIRE  EDITOR — Eleven  years'  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan,  small-town.  Makeup, 
Box  1803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WORKING  NEWSMAN  SEEKS  CHANGE 
Any  editorial  or  magazine 
j  Box  1719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

aTY  HALL  REPORTER  I 

College  graduate,  25,  single.  3  years’ 
experience  covering  city  hall,  county  | 
for  13,000  daily;  hope  for  chance  to  ad-  j 
vance  with  20,000  plus  daily;  also  have  | 
handled  layout,  sports  and  police.  Now  i 
employed.  Box  1827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPORTER  i 
seeks  women’s  page  job  area  9.  Has  i 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Box 
1826,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

LITERARY  AND  SCIEN'nFIC  Trans¬ 
lations  from  German,  French,  Dutch 
by  translator  for  U.S.  Government  Dr. 
Q,  Bovenkamp,  103  Shelley  Dr.,  Mill 
Valley,  Calif. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR  who  likes  to 
i  work  displeased  with  front  office  policy. 

I  Prize-winner,  degree,  married,  family — 

'  best  references.  Box  1829,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

MA  Journalism — BA  English 
I  EX-NAVAL  OFFICER.  28,  with  family. 

desires  iwsition  on  PM  daily.  Seeks 
I  variety  writing,  strongest  in  features 
I  and  editorials.  Wide  travel  background. 

I  Graduate  in  August.  F.  D.  Kneibert, 

I  208  Pershing  Road.  Columbia.  Mo. 

REPORTER  100,000  circulation  daily 
seeks  change.  MA  History;  two  years’ 
teaching ;  two  years  State  Department, 
Washington.  Strong  in  world  affairs. 
Widely  traveled  Europe  and  U.S.  Basic 
French.  Prefer  large  city.  Clips 
furnished.  Age  27,  married.  Box  1693, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSPAPERMAN.  35. 
fifteen  years’  experience  as  reporter. 
«litor,  foreign  correspondent  in  S.E. 
Asia,  Europe,  U.S.  and  U.N. ;  seeks 
job  with  medium-sized  newspaper.  Ex- 
l>erience  includes  radio  and  tv.  Marrie<l, 

1  child.  Box  1878,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  AM  TIRHD  of  prostituting  myself  for 
a  dollar — living  in  fear  of  a  brick 
through  my  window  in  the  night — and 
working  a  64-hour  week  for  a  40-hour 
salary.  You  can  have  me — in  return  for 
a  i)08ition  which  re<iuires  the  free  and 
unbridled  exchange  of  ideas,  thoughts  — 
and  the  writing  of  unslanted,  un- 
slanderouB,  and  truthful  news  ropy, 
features  and  editorials.  Bigots,  racists, 
demagogues,  or  Birehers  nee<l  not  reply. 
Five  years  in  news  and  PR  have  quali¬ 
fied  me  for  my  present  editorship. 
'Twenty-five  years  of  living  qualifies  me 
for  humanity,  and  I’d  like  to  return. 
Anywhere  in  the  U.S.  or  overseas.  Box 
1879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  young, 
experienced,  desires  bureau  job  Zones 
2,  3  or  5.  Box  1873,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
for  resume. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
1  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Producer!  Now  available. 
Box  1848  Editor  &  Pt 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR-MACHINIST, 

9  years’  experience  on  weekly  as 
straight  matter  operator,  and  care  of 
3  machines.  Ext)erience  in:  a<l  makeup, 
o|>eratiun  and  maintenance  of  l-udlow; 
some  makeup  and  lockup  of  pages.  Age 
35,  married:  member  of  I.T.U.  Box 
1884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAHER  —  24;  eight  years’ 
newspaper  and  military;  63  SAO  Photo 
Of  Year.  Resume  available.  Don  Hol- 
I  soml>erk,  903  Georgia  Ave.,  LaGrange, 
Ga. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN.  photographer 
in  U.S.  Navy,  desires  [)ermanent  i)Osi- 
tion  on  newspn|)er.  Expiration  ilate 
from  service  in  August.  Relocate  any¬ 
where,  preferably  Zone  5.  7  or  9.  De¬ 
tails  write:  Daryl  E.  Hall  PH  2,  U.S. 
Navy,  Box  191,  Bagdad,  Florida. 

Special  Editions 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS,  Business  Review 
j  Pages,  Church  Of  The  Week  Pages — all 
j  sold  at  a  preferred  rate.  Samples  avail- 
I  able  on  request.  References:  Dodge  City 
Daily  Globe,  Dodge  City,  Kansas:  The 
Free  Press,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 

,  or  Tlie  Colorado  Press  Association. 

R.  P.  Carmean.  P.O.  Box  4257,  Santa 
I  Fe  Drive  Station,  Denver.  (Tolorado 
I  80204  or  call  Coda  303  255-3023. 

i  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Any  size — any  type  si>ecial  issues.  Self- 
financing.  Well-known,  experienced. 
Complete  satisfaction  assured.  Box  1882, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  Teletype  Operators 

I  TTS  OPERATOR.  20  years’  experience 
'  newspaper  and  l)Ook  work,  wants  steady 
I  .3-days-n-week  NYC  or  within  commut- 
I  ing  distance.  Box  1855,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Classification. 


„  DEDICATED  NEWSMAN  seeks  daily  or 

CAM  25  Years’  experience  (25-320,000)  weekly  in  Western  Pa.,  Eastern  Ohio 


)w  available.  or  Northern  West  Va.,  in  which  to  put 

Editor  &  Publisher  9  years  of  experience  to  work  in  jier- 

_  ^  ^  _ _  manent  job.  Top-notch  feature  creator. 

I  Traveled.  Box  1861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.  iraveieu.  oux  looi,  rxjiLor  ot  x  uuiiniiei  . 

t.orrespondents  _ 

FREE  LANCE  WRITER  with  solid  BUHTOR- WRITER- PHOTOGRAPHER, 
newspaper  background  available  for 

stories,  pictures  of  anything  but  highly  37.  seeks  job  on  gt^  trade  publication 


technical  in  (^hart  Area  6.  Box  1809,  or  house  organ  or  in  PR  capacity.  Now 
Editor  &  Publisher.  in  #2  position  in  national  trade  as- 

■ _ sociation  and  putting  out  20-pnge 

nnr  I  . .  .  .  monthly.  Versatile,  energetic,  conscien-  i 

WILL  RUSH  industrial,  commercial,  or  tious.  BA-Journalism.  12  years  on 
arm  copy  from  Grorgia,  Florida,  Ala-  newspapers  in  jobs  from  reporter  to  | 
bama.  WORDS  N  PIX,  Box  3551,  Tal-  editor.  Outstanding  photographer.  Box 

1883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPFntlENCED  REPORTER,  spending  Fa)ITOR-WRITER,  bore<l  with  PR  job.  3 
summer  in  Mississippi  with  civil  rights  wants  post  with  newspaper  in  areas  i  g 
groups,  will  provide  features  or  spot  7-8-6.  Sports  or  politics  preferreil.  Box  a 
coverage.  Box  1881,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1866.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  ill 
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Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

3  Mail  to: 

I  niTOR  a  PUIUSHIR  e  ISO  Third  Avene*  *  New  York.  New  York.  10022 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Rolx'rt  L.  BriiMii 

The  Work  of  IPI 

The  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  recently  held  its  13th 
sreneial  assembly  in  Istanbul, 
Turkey — a  country  that  had 
suffered  severe  governmental 
restrictions  on  the  press,  where 
IPI  liad  helped  Turkish  journal¬ 
ists  fipht  back  to  rejjain  their 
freedom.  In  the  i)ast  year  a  two- 
man  commission  from  IPI  was 
invit(*d  hy  the  Turkish  jjovern- 
ment  to  make  recommendations 
for  .safepuardinfr  a  free  and 
independent  pres.s.  Many  of  their 
recommendations  have  lieen  ac- 
ceptwl  and  are  tx*in>f  put  into 
operation. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
accomplishments  of  IPI  since  it 
was  established  in  Paris  12 
years  ap^o.  In  the  words  of  Allan 
Hernelius,  chairman  of  the  IPI 
exwutive  board  and  editor  of 
Si'enuku  Dngbladft,  Stockholm: 
“Our  organization  was  bom  at 
the  instigation  of  foreseeing 
.4mericans,  among  them  our 
honorary  member  Lester  Markel 
( Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times),  who  wanted  the  affairs 
of  the  free  press  all  over  the 
world  to  be  handled  by  the  news¬ 
papermen  them.selves  and  not,  as 
others  conceived,  by  an  organi¬ 
zation  decisively  controlled  by 
governments.” 

IPI  has  grown  to  1,434  mem- 
l)ers  around  the  world  and  has 
been  conducting  .seminars  and 
educational  programs  in  Europe, 
.4sia  and  .4frica. 

In  the  last  year  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Malaysian  journalists 
training  pi  ogram  and  conducted 
seminars  for  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  Chinese  journalists  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Its  “Asian  Pro- 
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gram”  has  brought  al)out  the 
»‘stablishment  of  the  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  of  India,  a  program  of 
workshops,  .seminars  and  lec¬ 
tures,  which  the  Indian  news- 
l)apers  are  now  going  to  under¬ 
write  for  a  five-year  i)eriod  w’ith 
contributions  of  $35,000  per 
year.  The  Korean  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  was  established  this  year 
with  training  i)rogram.s  to  start 
.soon  under  an  IPI  consultant. 
The  Philippines  Press  Institute 
was  set  up  after  two  years  of 
planning  to  be  located  at  and 
finance<l  by  the  University  of 
the  Philippines  for  five  years. 
Negotiations  are  now  under  way 
to  .set  up  an  in-service  training 
program  in  Japan  for  .4sian 
new.s])aper  technicians. 

The  “African  Program,” 
established  for  the  training  of 
.4frican  journalists,  this  year 
trained  over  85  students  from 
14  different  countries  with  one 
course  in  Nairobi  for  East  and 
Central  .4frica  and  another  in 
Lagos  for  English-speaking 
West  Africa.  It  is  hoped  to  build 
this  up  to  120  students  in  three 
courses  at  each  center  in  the 
196.5-(!()  period.  Swedish  women 
journalists  are  trying  to  raise 
funds  for  a  pilot  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  Nairobi  for  .4frican 
women  journalists. 

In  Europe  four  seminars  have 
been  held  with  representativ’es 
from  12  to  16  countries  covering 
agricultuial  news,  airlines  and 
aircraft  reporting,  military  in¬ 
formation,  etc.  Another  one  wdll 
l)e  held  on  economics  in  the  Fall. 

This  is  only  a  brief  resume  of 
IPI  activities  in  those  years. 
During  this  period  the  IPI  Re¬ 


port  has  l>een  published  monthly 
in  three  languages  which  now 
are  being  i)rinted  free  through 
the  effoi  ts  of  memt)ers.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  language  version  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  65%  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  being  printed  free  by  the 
Thom.son  Newspapers  of  Britain. 
The  F'rench  version  is  printed 
by  F ranee-.ioir  in  Paris,  and  the 
German  version  by  Suddeutsche 
Zeitung  in  Munich. 

*  *  • 

With  its  headquarters  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  the  work  of 
IPI  continues  under  its  new 
director.  Per  Monsen,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  report  to  the 
Istanbul  meeting  the  future  of 
the  Institute  is  clouded  by  finan¬ 
cial  i)roblems. 

For  (juite  a  few  years  the  IPI 
activities  have  been  financed  by 
grants  from  the  Ford  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundations.  Mr.  Monsen 
reported  to  the  members: 

“Our  present  activities  in  Asia 
and  Africa  are  financed  by  gen¬ 
erous  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  the  Asia  Foun¬ 
dation.  It  so  happens  that  the 
two  main  grants,  a  Ford  grant 
supporting  our  .4frican  program 
and  a  Rockefeller  grant  support¬ 
ing  our  Asian  program,  given 
for  respectively  a  two-year  and 
a  three-year  period,  will  both 
expire  in  the  near  future.  Both 
programs  have  been,  I  think, 
un(|ualified  successes  .  .  . 

“During  a  trip  to  the  U.S.  and 
Asia  in  April,  which  our  good 
friends  in  the  Asia  Foundation 
generously  sponsored,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  leading  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  foundations  and  to 
discuss  our  future  collaboration 
with  them. 

“They  agreed  that  IPI  had 
done  an  excellent  job  in  assisting 
the  press  of  the  emerging  coun¬ 
tries,  but  they  were  not  sure  if 
our  programs  could  be  supported 
indefinitely  by  the  present 
sources.  One  of  the  reasons,  I 
think,  was  that  there  is  a  feel¬ 


ing  in  America  that  the  affluent 
nations  of  Western  'urope 
ought  to  contribute  more  to  tht 
development  programs  . 

“The  jjresent  Ford  grant 
financing  our  African  iMograir. 
expires  at  the  end  of  th.  year. 

“Regarding  the  Asian  pro¬ 
gram,  we  hav’e  just  entcic'd  the 
final  year  of  the  three-year 
grant  from  the  Rocl.efeller 
Foundation.  Because  of  a  .-hange 
in  Foundation  policy,  which  has 
no  connection  with  IPI  activi- 
ties,  there  are  serious  difficulties 
in  getting  a  renewal  "f  the 
grant  for  a  further  period.  Here 
again,  it  is  not  a  ejuestion  of 
lack  of  confidence  in  IPI  or  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  perforniance.” 

It  would  l)e  a  tragic  loss  of 
money,  time,  effort  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  if  IPI  activities  were  to 
l)e  terminated  at  this  point  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  financing.  It 
was  known  from  the  start  that 
the  cornucopia  of  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations  would 
not  i)our  forever.  Growth  of 
membership  from  a  handful  of  a 
few  hundr^  to  more  than  1,400 
is  proof  that  the  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses,  high  ideals  and  i)rinciples 
of  IPI  can  make  it  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  organization. 

Further  proof  is  provided  by 
the  action  of  the  Indian  pub¬ 
lishers  to  take  over  and  finance 
on  their  own  the  Press  Institute 
of  India  which  was  established 
by  IPI,  the  establishment  of 
locally  financed  Institutes  in  the 
Philippines,  Korea,  Malaysia, 
etc. 

We  hope  the  “affluent  nations 
of  Western  Europe,”  as  Mr. 
Monsen  called  them,  will  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  this  program. 
And  we  hope  that  the  affluent 
new’spapers  around  the  world 
will  participate  to  a  greater 
degree.  We  believe  the  U.S. 
press  which  has  many  members 
in  IPI  will  do  w’hat  it  is  called 
upon  to  do  in  the  way  of  fina- 
cing  so  that  the  valuable  work 
of  IPI  may  be  continued. 
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In  some  nations  he  might  have  been  called 
Daddy  Sam.  But  not  in  America. 

The  people  who  wrote  our  Constitution 
decided  that  our  Federal  Government  should 
not  be  a  Great  Father.  They  limited  Uncle 
Sam’s  role  rather  strictly,  to  assure  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  individuals. 

One  result  has  been  America’s  unparalleled 
record  of  industrial  achievement.  The  investor- 
owned  electric  power  industry  is  just  one 
example.  Financed  in  the  traditional  way  of 
American  business,  it  provides  Americans  with 


by  far  the  best  electric  service  in  the  world. 

Yet  billions  have  been  spent  for  Federally 
owned  electric  power  plants  and  lines. 

And  billions  more  are  proposed. 

This  would  not  only  burden  the  taxpayers 
unnecessarily,  but  it  would  also  do  something 
worse.  It  would  endanger  the  spirit  of  .American 
enterprise  and  the  faith  we  all  ought  to  feel 
in  our  relationship  with  Uncle  Sam. 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 

. . .  more  than  300  companies  serving  140,000,000  people 

Sponsors'  names  on  request  through  this  magazine 
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Six  Newspaperwomen— 17  Awards 


THE  HONORS  WERE  MANY-From  left,  Rose  Marie  Walker,  Judy  Nickd| 
Marlys  Duran,  Betty  Alexander,  Urith  Lucas,  and  Barbara  Taylor. 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune  publishes  daily  on  Page  One  a 
Sunshine  Chart.  A  recent  issue  said  the  sun  had  shone  in 
Albuquerque  on  900  of  the  past  901  days. 

The  sun  also  shines  in  the  pages  of  the  afternoon  Tribune, 
more  so  since  six  women  staff  members  captured  eight 
first  place  and  nine  second  place  awards  in  the  statewide 
Xew  Mexico  Press  Women’s  contest. 

First  place  awards  were  for  feature  writing,  critic’s 
reviews,  news  photography,  daily  column,  writing  and 
editing  for  boys  and  girls,  news  .story,  feature  interview. 


and  out.standing  women’s  pages  in  a  daily  newspa 

Particularly  notable  was  the  performance  of  Marljf 
Duran,  who  took  firsts  in  three  classifications.  Also,  it 
marked  the  .second  .straight  year  that  Woman’s  Pa® 
Editor  Barbara  Taylor  won  top  honors  for  her  colunn 
“Taylored  F’or  You,”  and  led  the  state  in  the  overall  ajf 
pearance  of  her  pages. 

Over  the  years  Albuquerque  Tribune  staffers  have  rf* 
ceived  many  awards  for  journalistic  excellence.  'Fh 
new.spaperwomen  were  following  tradition. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALO  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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